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THE OUTLOOK. 


N important railroad decision has been rendered 
A by the United States Supreme Oourt in an appeal 
coming before it from the State of Illinois. The State 
court had rendered a decision against the Wabash 
Railroad for violating the State law forbidding dis- 
crimination in freights ; the goods involved in the 
suit had been carried from Gilman, Ill, to New York 
Oity. The Supreme Court overrules the State Court, 
on the ground that by the Constitution of the United 
States all regulation of inter State commerce is 
reserved to the United States Government, and that 
the State has no jurisdiction. The Oourt declines to 
express any opinion as to the justice or propriety of 
what is known as Granger legislation, but it declares 
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which prompted the formation of the Constitution, and it 
would be a very feeble and almost useless provision, but 
poorly adapted to secure the entire freedom of commerce 
among the States which was deemed essential to a more 
perfect union by the framers of the Constitution, if, at every 
stage of the transportation of goods and chattels through 
the country, the State within whose limits a part of the trans- 
portatior must be done could impose regulations concern- 
ing the price, compensation, or taxation, or any other 
restrictive regulation interfering with and seriously embar- 
rassing this commerce.’”’ 


It is needless for us to endeavor to reinforce this 
decision by recalling, as the ‘‘ Evening Post ” has done, 
the fact that the difliculties and embroilments in 
which inter-State commerce was involved under the 
Articles of Oonfederation was precisely one of the 
reasons which led to the calling of the convention to 
establish a United States government. The decision 
of the Supreme Court we understand to have been 
upanimous except upon one point: three judges dis 
sented on the ground that the State might act since 
Oongress had not. The decision will be heartily 
welcomed by all radical railroad reformers, whether 
in the interest of shippers or in that of railroad man- 
agers. The former will welcome it because they do 
not believe that the State is practically powerful 
enough to resist the encroachments of a great national 
railroad corporation, only a part of whose property 
lies within and only a part of whose business is done 
within the bounds of a State. The objection to 
Congressional action in regulation of railways that it 
is unconstitutional can nolonger bs defended in the 
face of this decision of the court of last resort. The 
best railroad managers will equally welcome it; 
those who trust, not to dishonest discriminations and 
all the jobbery they involve, but toan honest business 
honestly done, will not fear the action of the National 
Legislature on this subject ; and even that rapidly 
diminishing number of men who think that competi- 
tion is the best preventive of all injustice will see 
far leas to dread in a consistent and uniform inter- 
ference by Congress than in a series of disconnected 
and conflicting interferences by different States. 
This decision lays clearly upon Oongress the long- 
neglected duty, imposed by the Constitution itself, of 
making some provision, either by general laws or by 
the creation of a Railroad Ccmmiasion, for the regu- 
lation of inter-State commerce, which immensely 
exceeds foreign commerce both in its porportions and 
in its direct bearing on personal welfare and public 
prosperity. 

As both the Republican and Democratic parties in 
Illinois have declared their approval of the proposed 
constitutional amendment prohibiting contract labor 
in the prisons of that State, we may safely assume 
that the amendment will be passed, and that by the 
time this paper reaches our readers contract labor will 
be abolished in Illinois. It has already been abolished 
in the State of New York, and we do not believe that the 
people will ever re-establish it. This is & movement 
which will neither halt nor go backward. It is true 
that contract labor is better than no labor at all, but 
this is not the alternative; it is true that contract 
labor has made the prison systems of both States 
self supporting, but this is not the object of a prison 
system. Prisons are constructed and carried on to 
make men, not to make money, and it is a miserable 
economy, saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bunghole, which turns out manufactured articles 
from the prison walls to pay for the keep of the con- 
victs, and ‘urns out convicts at the end of their term 


to prey upon society and become ‘‘ repeaters.” Mr. 


system ” or the “‘ piece-price system.” We hope that 
the people of Illinois will not be as patient or as in- 
different as the people of this State have proved 
themselves to be, and allow the convicts in their 
prisons to be supported in idleness by the taxpayers 
because the legislators are too stupid, too cowardly, 
or too indifferent to organize an efficient system to 
take the place of the pernicious one which they have 
abolished. 


President Eliot, of Harvard O.llege, in a public 
letter stating that he proposed to vote the Democratic 
ticket in this fall’s election, and the reasons for so 
doing, thus defines the political principles which he 
desires to see emoodied in action either by one of the 
great political parties now in existence or by a new 
one formed for the purpose : 

**1. Public office a public trust. 

“2. A civil service administered on business principles, 
without any admixture of patronage or ‘ spoils,’ simply to 
get the best possible service. 


“8. A serious reduction of all the taxes on imports, and 
the complete abolition of many of them. 


“*4. A careful and moderate expenditure of the public 
monty in all directions. 


‘9. A currency based on coin good throughout the world, 
and not on tokens having circulation only in the United 
States.” 

This appears to us an admirable political platform. 

Whether he will have any better success in getting it 
incorporated in political action by the Democratic 
party than some other Independents have had in get- 

ting it incorporated in political action by the Repub- 
lican party remains to be seen. 


Professor Thayer, of Harvard ‘University, has 
brought to light the action of Massachusetts in the 
treatment of Indians within its borders, which he 
recommends as a model for the action of the United 
States Government. The principles embodied in the 
Massachusetts statutes of 1869, 1870, and 1878 are 
substantially those recommended last year and re- 
affirmed this year by the Lake Mohenk Conference. 
We quote : 

“ The four main points of the legislation were these : 1. It 

left the tribal relations to take care of itself. 23. It declared 
all Indians citizens. 3. It provided for the division of the 
lands held in common upon the application, in some cases, 
ofany member of a tribe; with authority tothe commis- 
sioners in charge of the business to sell in cases where it 
seemed best. 4. [t provided for the care and distribution 
of the funds held in trust for the Indians.”’ 
In the report of Mr. Thayer's address which lies 
before us no detailed account is given of the prac- 
tical result of this legislation, but we understand him 
to imply that it has accomplished the incorporation 
of the Indians into the citizenship of Massachusetts ; 
and while, as he says, the State problem was smaller 
and simpler than that which faces the General Gov- 
ernment, its success on a small scale abundantly jus- 
tifles the demand of those who have urged that the 
same principles should be applied to the larger and 
more complex problem. 


The situation in Bulgaria has not changed for the 
better during the past few weeks ; on the contrary, 
it grows more complicated and ominous. The Great 
Sobranje, or national assembly, is in session at Tir- 
nova for the purpose of electing a Prince to succeed 
Alexander. Out of the 580 deputies only an insig- 
nificant minority—less than fifty, it is said—have 
any Russian leanings. All the other deputies are 
strongly anti Russian and enthusiastically Balgarian. 


It will be impossible to corrupt or divide them by 
any of the usual Russian tactics and intrigues ; they 
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must be overcome by superior force if they are to be 
dealt with at all. The difficulties which surround 
the election of a Prince are great. Russia can hardly 
interfere simply because the deputies refuse to elect 
a successor to Alexander who shall bea tool of the 
Rassians. Put, on the other hand, it is hard to 
believe that any available Prince can be induced to 
take the position so long as Russia maintains her 
present attitude. No European power would inter- 
fere to place or sustain such a Prince on his throne 
in the face of Russian opposition. It looks now as if 
the election might be further postponed, and the 
present sfatws quo maintained until either the Rus- 
sians or the Bulgarian regency see some way out of 
the difficulty. 


Agitation has been going on for a good while in 
India with the ulterior purpose of breaking up the 
wretched system of child marriages by rendering it 
illegal. The British Government has strongly sym- 
pathized with this reform movement, and the Su- 
preme Council seriously discussed the wisdom of 
giving it a legal basis. In order to test public opin 
ion, the local governments were directed to report 
upon it, and when this fact was known a universal 
outbreak of feeling among the natives ensued. Such 
a reform strikes at one of the most ancient usages of 
the Hindus, and if carried into effect would revolu. 
tionize their family and social life. The feeling 
against it was so intense that all the local govern 
ments reported against the measure; and Lord 
Dafferin, observing probably the hopelessness of 
attempting to enforce such a reform in the present 
state of feeling, has publicly announced that, although 
the Government heartily sympathizes with the move- 
ment, no attempt will be made to interfere by legis- 
lation with thisancient custom. Female infanticide, 
self-destruction, and the suttee have been success. 
fully suppressed, but the custom of child marriage is 
too deeply wrougtt into the whole fabric of Hindu 
lifa to make any interference, not strongly backed by 
public opinion, wise or even possible. 


There appears to be a growing sentiment indorsing 
the movement for the appointment of women on the 
Board of Education of this city, and we sincerely hope 
Mayor Grace will give the matter carefal considera- 
tion. A movement is also on foot to secure represen- 
tation for women on the Health Board, and there are 
@ great many very practical reasons for wishing such 
a movement success. Two or three competent 
wom-n of leisure, means, and courage on the Board 
of Health would add greatly, we believe, to the effi- 
ciency of that body. We should be very glad to see 
the experiment tried. If women are to be represented 
in the Board of Education, the character of the 
appointments is of the highest importance. The 
appointees ought to be, not only women of high 
character and intelligence, bat of special traininz in 
educational lines. They ought to be women who 
have made educational matters a study, and who are 
familiar with educational methods here and abroad. 
Our city public school system is described by those 
who know it well as a complicated piece of mechanism 
run with the exactitude and impersonality of a great 
piece of machinery. If this is trae, it isone of the 
worst charges that could be brought against a school 
system. To change such a state of things demands, 
not only courage aud character, but thorough 
familiarity with the best methods of teaching, and 
thorough knowledge of educational resus and 
experiments. It will not be difficult to find women 
in this city who poesess these qualifications, and if 
such women are appointed they will have a noble 
opportunity of serving the city. 


We give on another page an account of the celeb- 
ration attending the unveiling of the famous Bar- 
tholdi statue in New York Harbor. This colossal 
image and lighthouse deserves to rank among the 
modern wonders of the world, and, combined with 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the many architectural 
structures which cover the lower end of Manhattan 
Island, will help to make the harbor for which 
nature has done so much almost as remarkable for 
artificial as for natural beauty. There is a peculiar 
fitness in making the statue born in France a light- 
bearer in the harbor of the American metropolis. 
Not too much has been said of our debt to France 
for her volunteer soldiery and her national sympathy 
in our Revolutionary war. But a greater debt to 
her for ideas has been too lightly passed by. She 
conferred upon us all the blessings and none of the 
evils of her Revolution ; and we are in no danger of 


s repetition of that sanguinary tragedy, because it was : 


enacted on her shores for us as well as for herself. 


Alexander Hamilton borrowed his conceptions of 
constitutional government from Great Britain; 
Thomas Jefferson his ideas of popular liberty from 
France ; it is now as impossible to disconnect the 
intermingled ideas in our national life as it would be 
to separate the waters of the Missouri from the 
waters of the Mississippi fifty miles below their con- 
fluence. Bat if we owe national unity to one we 
owe locai self government no Jess to the other; and 
it is the amalgam of the two that makes our vation 
strong. We may even be gratefal for Voltaire, from 
whom we have received ideas of religious liberty 
without accepting with them an infidel philosopby, 
and for Rousseau, from whom we have received a 
faith in humanity without accepting therewith the 
sentimental fictions which in his writings accompanied 
and well-nigh despoiled that faith. Even the French 
tri-color has its memory preserved in our red, white, 
and blue, and the French motto, Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality, though not yet fully realized on Amer- 
ican soil, is, let us hope, ever to be our national 
aspiration. Nor can the Obristian forget the debt 
which the American church owes to the martyrs for 
religious faith and fidelity farnished by the Hugue- 
note, whose self-devotion to liberty will never cease 
to illuminate the pages of the past and the pathway of 
the future. This and much more the Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World gives, at once asa 
memory and a pledge, from France to America, we 
trust for many years to come. 


Dr. Dexter, of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” publishes 
in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” the following letter ex- 
planatory of the nature and object of the now famous 
Andover suit. The italics are not ours: 

** To the Editor of the Boston Transcript : 

**On my return from an absence of three weeks in the in- 
terior, my attention is called to the fact that sundry 
journals, and your own among the number, have intimated 
that the odious theological methods of the fifteenth century 
are being revived in order to attempt, before the ‘ proper 
authorities,’ to crush for Aeresy sundry professors in the 
theological eeminary at Andover. 1 beg to say that the 
only suit against those gentlemen to which I am a party, 
and the only one which | know anything abont, is a friendly 
one, to determine whether or not they are guilty of perhaps 
the most stupendous breach of trust of a century not un- 
marked by such crimes. One would think that in a com- 
munity of high-minded merchants and ingenuous business 
men such an endeavor would be received with a decent 
candor, rather than a spirit of persistent, if not malignant, 
misrepresentation. I bave the honor to be, 

** Faithfally yours, Henny M, Dexten.”’ 

We have no comment to make on this letter except 
to say that if this is Dr. Dexter’s conception of a 
friendly suit we rather wonder what his notion of an 
unfriendly suit might be. 


Our readers may remember that last spring the 
American Tract Society provided at its annual meet- 
ing for the constitution of a special committee to 
inquire into the methods and organization of the 
Society, and to consider what changes, if any, would 
tend to make it more efficient and its work 
more abreast of the times. The President of the 
Society, Judge Strong, who was named in the reso- 
lution as chairman of the committee, has declined to 
serve, on account, we believe, of age and impaired 
health ; the committee as now constituted consists of 
the Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, of Hartford, Chairman ; 
Roswell Smith, Esq , of New York City, Secretary ; 
James White, E:q., of Boston; and Roger Swayne, 
Esq, and Robert Oolby, Esq., both of New York 
Oity. Wo beg leave to submit to the consideration of 
this committee, and of the three societies concerned, 
a somewhat radical proposition. The American 
Tract Society, the American Sunday-School Union, 
and the American Bible Society are three unde- 
nominational, evangelical publishing societies. They 
each do a colporteur’s work, visiting the same 
sections, one to distribute Bibles, one to distribute 
tracts, and one to distribute Sunday-school literature 
and to establish Sunday-schools. If any one can tell 
our readers why there should be three societies to do 
what is essentially one work we should be glad to 
have him do so. We suppose that it would be hope- 
lees to ask for an amalgamation of the three societies; 
the Bible Society is rich and independent, need ask 
no concessions, acd probably is not inclined to grant 
any. But certainly one publishing society could 
do the work of the Sunday-School Union and the 
Tract Society just as efficiently and more economically 
than it can be done by two; and all three societies 
might advantageously combine in the colportage 
work. Oonditions have greatly changed tince the 
Tract Society and the Sunday.School Union were 
established. We have three or four private publish- 
ing houses which print and distribute religious pub- 
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lications nearly or quite as cheaply and efficiently as 
either of these societies; and each den mination, 
moved thereto, perhaps, by the example which these 
undenominational organizations have set them, has 
established publication boards which publish not 
merely denominational but also a general evangelical 
jiterature. All this furnishes an additional reason 
for concentration of undenominational evangelistic 
effort. If not, why not? 


We hardly need call the attention of our readers 
to the letter from Dr. Mark Hopkins in another col- 
umn concerning the final declination of Alpheus 
Hardy, E-q., to serve as a member of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board. For these letters 
will be read with eager interest by every one who is 
concerned in the cause of foreign missions, or has 
paid any attention to the recent discussions. We 
need not say how deeply we regret the absence from 
the Prudential Committee of its honored chairman, 
nor how significant his action and his words inter- 
preting itare. We think those words will suflice to 
convince any of the readers of The Christian Union 
who have been in donbt upon this subject that it is 
not The Christian Union which has urged upon the 
Board a departure from its old traditions, but othera 
who have introduced such a departure, against which 
we have protested and shall not cease to protest—a 
departure which has, to quote Mr. Hardy’s words, 
**to some extent brought the Board from its broad, 
catholic, ‘ undenominatiocval,’ and charitable position 
to be a partisan in questions that are not within its 
province, are local, in a measure personal, and divis- 
ive.” No words of ours can add weight to this 
testimony by one who certainly knows whereof he 
speaks, and will not be suspected by any one who 
knows him of sreaking except in a catholic and con- 
servative spirit. Nor can we hope to add weight to 
the weighty wordaof Dr. Hopkins. The Prudential 
Committee will certainly make a grievous mistake if 
they ‘‘share the tendency, very apparent in some 
quarters, to minimizs the import of the unanimous 
vote of the Board at Des Moines.” The agitation of 
this question has for a time ceased ; not because the 
desire to see the Board resume its ‘ broad, catho- 
lic, ‘undenominational,’ and charitable position” 
has grown Jess, or the purpose and expectation of 
the result has been weakened; but because the 
constituency of the Board agree with Dr. Mark 
Hopkins that it would be monstrous ‘‘if the streams 
of our beneficence should dwindle and their« ficiency 
be impaired by difficulties springing from a single 
point like this,” and because they hope, with Dr. 
Hopkius, that the Prudential Committee, to whom 
was referred the plan for submitting all theological 
questions to councils, will ‘‘ candidly and cordially 
give us their aid in solving this question.” By their 
aid it oan reach a peaceful, prosperous, and perma- 
nent solution epredily. Shall we look for that aid 
in vain? 


The ‘‘ American Grocer” gives some statistics 
which, assuming their trustworthiness, indicate a 
prorperous fall and winter. It calls the iron industry 
the best barometer of trade, and reports an increase 
in the manufacture for 1886 over 1885 of three- 
quarters of a million tons; it reports an output of 
anthracite coal showing a gain over last year of 
682,000 tons, a gain in railroad earnings of 8.7 per 
cent., with a corresponding increase in customs 
receipts, transportation of grain from West to East, 
oil, and the like. Its conclusion that these facts lend 
encouragement and justify prediction of increased 
industrial activity seems to be abundantly justified. 


GENERAL News.—The will ot the late Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart distributes a fortune estimated at $20,000,600 
among relatives, after a provision for completing the 
trusts connected with the Oathedral.—By a daring 
express robbery on a St. Louis «& San Francisco 
railroad train over $80,000 were stolen last week. 
——Mr. P. M. Arthur has been re-elected Obief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.——A 
cable dispatch says that the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment proposes to buy all the railroads in tliat coun- 
try.———The President has issued a proclamation 
suspending discriminating duties against Spain.—— 
It is asserted that there were over 23,000 deaths 
from cholera in Japan in September.——The great 
electrio light at Hell Gate is to be extinguished, being 
a detriment rather than an aid to navigation.——A 
terrible railroad accident at Rio, Wis., was caused 
last Friday by an open switch. One train was 
** telescoped” by another, and some twenty persons 
were crushed or burned to death.——The Oleomar- 
garine law goes into effect this week, The Internal 
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Revenue Buarean state that the demand for stamps 
has been Jarge.——Mr. T. V. Powderly lately had 
an interview with Cardinal Gibb-ns at Baltimore to 
explain to bim the character of the Knights of Labor 
Order. A conference of prelates at Baltimore has 
been discussing the subject of the relations of the 
Catholic Church to the Knights, and it is said that 
their decision will be favorable to the rder.—— 
In Belgium last Sanday a procession of 12,000 peo- 
ple paraded in sympathy with universal suffrage, 
amnesty to the strike rioter?,and redress of work- 
men's wrongs ; 500 women clad in mourning led the 
procession.— Surveyor Beattie, of New York, was 
seriously wounded on Monday by an ex-inspector 
pamed Bieral, who had been discharged for cause. 


A LESSON FOR THE DAY. 


E have received a letter from a Bible class 

teacher who asks us to aid him to give his 

class a clear statement of what are the issues in- 
volved between the New and the Old Theology ; such 
a stafement is asked for by one of the members. 
Probably there are a great many thoughtful laymen 
who would like an answer to this question. They 
wonld like to know what all this theological strife 
and debate is about. But, strange aa the statement 
may appear, it is impossible to satisfy their ap- 
parently reasonable desire, There is no issue; there 
is neither an Old nor a New Theology, and therefore 
there is no clearly defined issue which can be stated 
in a paragraph, studied for an hour, and decided for 
all time. In the Reformation there was a tolerably 
sharply defined issue presented by the conflicting 
doctrines of salvation by faith and salvation by 
works; in the eighteenth century an equally sharp 
iseue between Arminianism and Oalvinism. Such is 
not now the case. Obristian thought is passiog 
through atrapsition period. The church has broken 
ranks ; individual thinkers are scattered singly and 
in groups all over the field; every doctrine is in 
volved in questioning, and every doctrine is under 
debate; and there are almost as many shades of 
theological opinion as there are groups of chinkers. 
Andover theology is just now the focus of a warm 
discussion, but there is no greater difference between 
the theology of Andover and that of Hartford than 
between that of Union Theological Seminary under 
Professor Henry B. Smith and the same Seminary 
under Prefessor Shedd, hardly a greater difference 
than between the theology of its present Professor 
Shedd and its present President Roswell D. Hitch. 
cock. The system of doctrine embodied in the Weat- 
minster Confession of Faith and the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort is no longer preached or even really 
believed by any one, as it was preached and believed 
by the framers of those terrible symbols. That system 
was founded on the organic moral responsibility of 
the race. It regarded humanity asaunit. All men 
were in Adam, and had their probationinhim. They 
sinned in him and fell with him in the first trans- 
gression. They then and there became culpable, 
guilty before God, amenable to his wrath and to 
everlasting punishment—the apparently innocent 
babe and the wholly ignorant pagan no less than the 
educated and adult member of the Obristian commu- 
nity. But God, for inscrutable reasons of his own, 
chose a certain definite number whom by his own 
infinite grace he would save. For these elect he fur- 
nished redemption. Nothing that man could do could 
either increase or decrease the number of these elect. 
The rest, by an equally irres'stible decree, were repro- 
bate. Nothing that man could docould either increase 
or decrease the number of these reprobate. All the 
heathen were reprobate ; for there could be no aal- 
vation without a knowledge of Christ, and, for 
sovereign reasons of his own, God had not chosen to 
give to them a knowledge of Ohrist. Hard as this 
system was, it mast make some concession to parental 
instinct. It therefore allowed that elect infants were 
saved, and left every father and mother to hope that 
their own babe, smiling to them with innocent face 
from the little coffin, wasanelect infant. If any one 
objected to this system tnat it represented a partial 
and inequitable God, the answer was, Nay! but, O 
map, who art thou that repliest against God? For it 
was acsumed that this was God’s scheme, and that to 
criticise it was to criticise God. The objector was 
thus silenced, but rarely if ever convinced. This 
system was, on the whole, an advance on Romanism, 
beeause the sovereignty of a God whose ways we 
cannot understand is better that the sovereignty of 
&@ pope whose ways wecan. The doctrine of Cal- 
vinism that God chose a few for salvation, for un- 
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xnown reasons of his own, was better than the doc- 
trine of Judaism that he chore the few who were 
born Jews, or the doctrine of Romanism that he 
chose the few who received baptism. For a system 
which represents God as acting for reasons which we 
cannot understand is better than one which repre- 
sents him as acting for reasons which we do under- 
stand aud which are clearly inadequate and inequi- 
table. 

But, whatever may said in apology, defense, or 
even eulogy of this system, it cannot be truly said by 
any one familiar with church history that it ever 
promoted aggressive Christian work. It never 
aroused a missionary spirit or cradled a missionary 
organization. It was defensive, not aggressive; a 
defense agaiust the still narrower theology of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. Bat 
the first great missionary movement of the eighteenth 
century, that of the Methodist uprising, was accom- 
panied by a repudiation of this echeme. So was the 
accompanying Moravian missionary movement. When, 
at lengtb, leas than a century ago, the Calviniastic 
churches tardily brgan a missionary work, they did 
so against the protests of consistent Calvinists. A 
work which endeavors to inerease the number of the 
elect and decrease the number of the reprobate 
cannot be logically reconciled with a theory which 
declares that neitber class can be either increased or 
diminished. Such incongruities between creed and 
deed never permanently continue. Either the creed 
or the deed changes. Inthis case it is the creed 
which has changed, in obedience to the demands of 
the heart and the life. No one any longer believes 
in the system which condemns all mankind, except a 
mysteriously chosen elect, to eternal damnation fora 
sin perpetrated by an ancestor of whom most of 
them have never even heard. Methodism in the 
eighteenth century broke the awfal spell of this par- 
alyzing system. The Christian activities then set in 
motion have turned Christian thought away from 
this creed in quest of one broader and more catho- 
lic, one more consistent with the fundamental 
teachings of the Bible, that God is love, that Obrist 
is the image and glory of God, that God was 
in Obrist reconciling the world to himself, that 
he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life. A variety of influences have co-operated to 
promote this change. Oivilizaticn has bronght all 
the nations of the earth into closer relations; has 
made acommercial, and is making a political, frater- 
nity. Self interest has combined with higher senti- 
ments to broaden our sympathies. We find that we 
can, and we find that we mnst, do something for 
Hungarian, Pole, Irishman, Negro, Chinaman ; 
ilization makes it possible, self protection makes it 
necessary. This reacts upon our religious thinking 
to give us a more catholic, a more philanthropic, a 
more humane theology. At the same time intellectual 
activities are quickened and original research stim- 
ulated in every department of thought. The present 
epoch, like that of the sixteenth century, is one of 
greatly quickened intellectual activity. Every prob- 
lem comes up afresh for consideration. We have 
a new Political Economy, a new Sociology, a new 
Art, a new Literature, a new Education, a new 
Science ; this intellectual activity enters our spiritual 
life and gives us also a new Theology. But the latter, 
like the former, is a tendency, not a system ; itisa 
spiritual Zeit-Geist. Simultaneourly a new study 
of the Bible is inaugurated. It has been in opera- 
tion now for about three-quarters of a century. We 
bave a new school of Bible commentaries, a new 
science of Biblical theology, an international stady 
of the Bible upon a common system, a new transla- 
tion of the Bible; all this still further stimulates 
spiritual thought, and gives us a theology more Bib- 
lical and less scholastic, more vital and leas philo- 
sophical, a theology more of the heart and life and 
less of the head and the lecture-room. Above all, 
Cbristian hearts, endeavoring as never before to 
bring humanity to the knowledge and love of God 
through Jesus Obrist, treat all creeds and theologies 
as instruments to that end, discard whatever hin- 
ders this work and emphasize whatever helps and 
promotes it. We instinctively seek, in miseionary flelds 
and evangelistic work at home and abroad, a working 
theology. To sum all up ina single sentence: the 
whole body of Oalvinistic churches have practically 
abandoned, not only the crude theological philosophy, 
but the narrow and unhumane spirit, of the creeds of 
the sixteenth century, and are in quest of a theology 
more catholic and sympathetic, more ecientific and 
natural, more Biblical and vital, more instrumental 


and efficacious. All the theology of to-day in the 
Puritan churches is New Theology; the various 
schools differ only in degrees of newness. Such an 
epoch begets some questioning of fundamental truths, 
some tentative hypotheses, some wild guesses, some 
curious und some foolish intellectual experiments. 
But these will do no harm ao long as they are accom- 
panied and controlled by a reverent desire for truth, 
a catholic sympathy for men, and a vital faith in 
God. 
We advise, then, the teacher of religious truth, 
whether he be preacher, Lible-class teacher, or parent, 
not to endeavor to set in contrast two systems of 
theology—a New and an O!d—and expect to incul- 
cate one or the other; still less to attempt to shove 
the Old out by means of the New, as though the 
one were a new tooth to replace the other and be as 
hard and bony ; we advise him neither to attack old 
creeds nor to defend them from attack. The creed 
isashell. It is equally uselesato break it before the 
bird is ready to come out, and to attempt to keep it 
whole afterward. The latter you cannot do if you 
try ; andif you could, you would only lose a live bird 
and get an addled egg. Stimulate the life of child, 
pupil, congregation ; encourage juestioning ; do not 
be afraid of crude theories and wild bypotheses ; and 
do not adopt them and makethem yourown. Recog- 
n 29 the fact tha* honest doubt is the highway totrutb ; 
that all conviction comes by asking questions and 
getting answers. Do not be tossed about with every 
wind of doctrine ; but grow up into Him in all things 
which is the head, even Christ. All growth is move- 
ment, though all movement is not growth. Try to 
discriminate between the movement which grows 
and the movement which merely tosses. Do not 
repress thought; encourage it. Gently disentangle 
apy who are impeded in their Christian life by old 
theologies, and help them to understand the differ- 
ence between theology—the human science of God— 
and religion—the life of God in the soul of man. 
Stimulate this life, sure that it will form its own 
erecd if you will only give it time. Divert as far as 
you can Ohristian activity from the channels of 
theoretical inquiry into those of practical activity. 
And look with joy on every movement, whatever 
intellectual orudeness may characterize it, which 
tends toward a more catholic sympathy for men and 
a more hopefal, trustful faith in God as the divine 
and infinite love, the Father of whom the whole family 
in beaven and earth is named. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE PRAYER- 
BOOK. 


iE Episcopal Triennial Oonvontion always at- 
tracts attention, partly from the gravity of ita 
members and partly because it measures the spirit 
and activity of a growing company of American 
Ohbristians. The CObicago meeting was the first 
of the kind which has been held in the West, and, 
though its work was largely laid out beforehand, 
was evidentiy somewhat influenced in its temper 
and tone by the locality in which it was held. It 
addressed itself largely to practical questions. Its 
members were mostly united in action, and worked 
to reach the wisest and best counsels. The aim 
in the Convention was to thiuk, feel, and act 
as a,body of American Christians, charged with the 
duty of increasing the efliciency of their own 
principles and methods of work. The daily report 
indicates that the Episcopal Church is fairly aroused 
to its duty and responsibility as one of the working 
churches in the United States, and this notwith- 
standing an inclination in some quarters to call itself, 
par excellence, The American Church. Even this 
emphasized the note struck again and again 
during the debates in the Louse of Deputies, and 
evident in the results of the action of the House of 
Bishops—the note of the American spirit, the strong 
sense of nationality, the large and untrammeled way 
of looking at questions which concern the religious 
j'fe of the whole people. The discussion of great 
principles carricd the Convention beyond the usual 
confines of a denomination, and looked forward to 
what concerns the Christian life of the whole coantry. 
The effort to change the name from “ Protestant 
Episcopal” to ‘‘ American Catholic” or ‘ Ameri- 
can” failed, and was doomed to failure from the 
start. There was too much good sense in the Con- 
vention to have it succeed ; but in the failure lay 
the virtue and value of the discussion. The bishops 
and clergy were not satisfied with the name “ Protest- 
ant Episcopal,” because it is asect name. They wers 
reaching out to a larger life, and felt that their name 
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should represent that life. But Dr. Phillips Brooks 
put the case justly when he said, in his speech on 
this subject: ‘‘ Until our Church shall absolutely 
identify itself with the institutions and spirit of this 
country ; until it shall stand as the representative of 
the Christianity of this country ; until it shall cease 
to borrow from the land across the sea—it seems to 
me that we shall not be justified in taking upon our- 
selves the title of The American Ohurch.” The Epis- 
copal Church is not ready to change its name ; but it 
is changing toa broader and more catholic temper 
and spirit. 

The action in regard to Christian unity is even 
more pronounced and hopeful. There has arisen a 
strong and spontaneous movement within the Episco- 
pal Church during the last year or two in favor of the 
unity of American churches. Bishops, clergy, and 
laity are individually and numerously committed 
to it. The resolution of Dr. Brooks sending greetings 
to the National Congregational Council was a man- 
ifestation of the feeling for unity in which the House 
of Deputies gladly concurred, and which the sadly 
misconstrued action of the bishops equally mani- 
fested, while their report on Christian unity 
has much to commend it to the consideration of 
American Christians. Ina movement of this sort, 
where there are no present overtures from other 
religious bodies, action must be delicate and reserved. 
The committees of the two houses were substantially 
agreed upon a plan for unity, especially if the minor- 
ity report to the House of Deputies is to be considered, 
which will put the Episcopal Church on the record 
for greater breath and comprehensiveness than its 
authorized representatives have heretofore shown. 
The position of Churchmen on this point is commonly 
misunderstood. They are placed in the position of 
being obliged to stand by ‘‘the historic Episcopate ” 
or renounce their historical continuity, and in 
this they are often understood as unwilling to con- 
cede what rightfclly belongs to a ministry whose 
only fault is that in their sense it is not “‘ regular.” 
The bishops did not make specifications under this 
head ; they spoke only in general terms; but in 
the minority report to the House of Deputies, signed 
by such well-known men as Dr. John Henry Hopkins, 
Dr. O. E. Swope, and Dr. 8S. O. Thrall, a plan was 
set forth which at least has the merit of addressing 
itself to the situation in a practical way. This plan 
is that the Episcopal Church ‘‘is willing to receive 
into union any congregation using any liturgy that 
ever has been used in any branch of the One, Holy, 
Oatholic, Apostolic Churchin any age. This Church 
is also willing to receive into union any congregation 
of Christian people who will give satisfactory pledges 
on these four points: 1. That they accept the definitions 
of faith as set forth by the undisputed general councils. 
2. That they will have, and continue to have, a ministry 
of apostolic succession, given either hypothetically or 
absolutely. 3. That their members will receive con- 
firmation at the hands of the Bishop. 4. That they 
will use only valid forms in the administration of the 
two great sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist.” This report has the further explanation 
that the names, organizations, rules, discipline, 
property, government, bodies, and other distinctive 
features of the denominations here referred to 
should remain just as it pleases their members, if the 
faith, the ministry, and the sacraments conform to 
the plan here outlined. It is needless to say that 
this plan has not yet been adopted, and that its 
conditions will not be generally acceptable to non- 
Episcopal bodies; but it betokens a spirit of and a 
desire for Christian unity which all Christian bodies 
may well emulate. 

It is usually said of an ecclesiastical convention 
that the less direct legislation the better, and the 
Chicago mesting is noexception to thisrule. Directly 
it undertook little, and accomplished less. In the 
revision of tha Prayer Book it rather made tke 
rubrics more flexible than enriched the service. The 
changes by way of addition are almost inapprecia- 
ble; the most that has been done is to allow for 
greater variety in ritual and to sanction what had 
already been the use under the rubrics of common 
sense. The new canon on marriage and divorce will 
act as a restraint on rash marriages, and looks toward 
a uniform divorce law for the Nation. It will no 
longer be the reproach of the Episcopal Chureb, if 
the wishes of the Convention are carried out, that it 
neglects the evangelization of the colored people ; 
neither will its missionary system at the West and in 
the new settlements be impaired by unwise plans. 
It is refreshing to note how practical and business- 


like its legislation for internal efficiency has been. 


The Convention met simply for ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, and held its members strictly to their work 
from the beginning of the session to the hour of 
adjournment. The way in which the bishops and 
clergy resolved themselves into a body of the whole 
when considering missionary interests is much to be 
commended, and the entire absence of party spirit 
and the prevalence of the desire to legislate for effi- 
ciency in church life were not more remarkable than 
they are refreshing. Never before during the cent- 
ury of its American history has the Episcopal 
Church been so thoroughly united and ready to 
grapple with the work which a Ohristian body in 
this country ought to do, and never before has 
the American spirit, the purpose to do things in the 
American fashion, been so much manifested. The 
impulse is to consider what each denomination 
has to do with reference to a larger outlook than 
formerly. This was shown in the National Oongre- 
gational Oonference not less than in the Episcopal 
Convention. There was a desire to think more widely 
than the lines of one’s own field. This is the mark of 
a new spirit, and it is in the realization of this spirit 
that the Christian churches of America are to dis- 
cover unexpected sympathies with one another. 
There has been too much thinking of one’s self, one’s 
creed, and one’s church, and too little attention has 
been paid to the fact that Christian bodies have so 
much in common that they need to be nearer 
together. The Episcopal Convention notably em- 
phasized this feeling in connection with its appoint- 
ment of a standing commission on Ohristian unity, 
and had throughout the consciousness that, without 
including other Christians, it could not call itself the 
American Ohurch. When one rises above particular 
acts of legislation and takes in the impression which 
the Convention has made as a whole, it is that it has 
brought the Christians of the Prayer-Book into closer 
relations with the religious interests of America than 
existed before. 


THE BEST BOOKs. 


OW that the long evenings have come again, 
pumerous requests are received for lists of 
good books for home reading. Such requests, how- 
ever often repeated, are pleasant indications of the 
growing taste, not only for reading, but for reading 
of a thoroughly healthy and sound kind. There isa 
chronic outbreak from time to time of lamentations 
over the decay of literary taste ; people have ceased 
to care for books of the first class, say these modern 
Jeremiahs ; they read only trash. ‘There is prob- 
ably as much troth in all this kind of pessimistic de- 
preciation of the age as there is in the continually 
repeated declaration that sound living and sound 
doctrine are decaying, and that society is running 
down hill as rapidly as possible. It is very diverting 
to follow this shallow and melancholy stream of 
mournful despair as it flows through history; one 
finds its course in every age without the least diffi- 
culty, but as he gets further and further from the 
present he finds less and lees of the ‘*‘ good old 
times ” so often and so ignorantly exploited. 

As a matter of fact, more copies of standard authors 
are sold to-day than ever before in the history of the 
wozld, and more people are reading these writers 
intelligently and with deep and increasing enjoy- 
ment. The students of Dante in this country, for 
instance, are to be numbered by the hundred where 
they were formerly numbered by the score. Shake- 
speare has a multitude of lovers in the most remote 
and secluded corners of the land, who find in a life- 
long devotion to \the great dramatist those joys and 
that stimulus which their meager surroundings cannot 
yield. So widespread is the desire for knowledge, in 
spite of the apparent materialism of American life, 
that one is never surprised to find a man in some 
remote Western town who knows Plato by heart, or 
a miner in some wild camp who carries the Iliad in 
his pocket. Nothing was wider the mark in Mr. 
Grant Allen’s humorously inapt description of Amer- 
ican scenery, recently published in the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” than the statement that scholars and men 
of culture do not live outside of cities in this country. 
If Mr. Allen had made a misstatement of fact, for 
instance, in his interesting ‘‘ Life of Darwin,” he 
would very likely have had his attention called to the 
error by some resident of a remote Western town of 
which he had never heard even so much as the 
name. 

It is very easy to say that people do not read 
Shakespeare and Milton and Dryden as much as 
formerly, but there is no evidence to sustain such 
statement. These writers have always been more 


talked about than read, and that state of affairs 


probably continues to this day ; but if the number 
of editions printed, copies sold, references in current 
literature, calls at libraries, afford any means of 
judgment, there are certainly more readers of the 
best writers to-day than ever before, and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing. It is true there is more 
worthless reading matter devoured to-day than ever 
before ; the capacity of what is known as the reading 
public in the way of absorbing trivial and trashy 
novels is apparently unlimited. But it ought not to 
be forgotten that the people who read this class 
of books never ured to read at all. Such books do 
not belong to literature, and have not taken its 
place. They are simply a form of amusement, a 
diversion, a resource against ennui. They are read 
as tapestry used to be worked—by the yard, and 
simply to kill time. If tbe sale of this enormous 
mass of books of the moment seriously interfered 
with the sale of books of the age or of all ages, there 
would certainly be good cause for misgiving. But as 
a matter of fact it does not ; the two are distinct, and 
the readers and students of the great books are 
neither confused nor swept away by the flood of con- 
temporary publications. There are more of them 
every year, and they are probably of a stronger fiber 
than their predecessors, because they need to dis- 
criminate more intelligently hetween that which is of 
momentary and that which is of perennial interest 
and value. 

All persons ‘read, and ought at times to read, for 
amusement and rest; but habitual reading ought 
always to be a matter of serious and inteliigent pur- 
pose. The reading habit is an immense and inexhaust- 
ible resource, and no wise man will form it hastily or 
confirm it without taking into account its full signifi- 
cance. The first thing which one needs to learn who 
is beginning to read widely and often is to discrimi- 
nate between the best and the second best books, and 
to select the best, and the best only, continually. 
Never waste on an inferior book the time and strength 
that would make you master of the work of some 
great mind, and enrich you by contact with some 


great life. 
EFFECTIVE, BUT DEFECTIVE. 


E present in another column an article by 
the Rev. E. B. Hillard on the unsettled 
question of license versus prohibition. Asan indict- 
ment of the license system it is effective: as an 
argument for the prohibition system it is defective. 
His figures indicate certainly that the license has 
done little to repress, and little, if anything, to 
restrain, the liquor traffic in the State of Connecticut. 
But this is only an indication. Statistics of arrest 
are not the same asstatistics of crime. They only in 
this case show that under a license system the same 
man can get drunk oftener, not necessarily that more 
men get drunk. For example, of these arrests 
cited by our correspondent, one hundred commit- 
ments to the Hartford jail in one year represented 
only twenty three persons; in New Haven the ratio 
was even less; and the ‘‘ Journal of Inebriety,” in a 
well-considered article on this subject, estimates that 
the 2,879 arrests for drunkenness in 1884 {did not 
represent over six or seven hundred persons. The 
Deer Island statistics, where a record of ‘‘ repeaters ” 
is kept, shows that 58,960 arrests represented only 
9,084 persons ; that is, on an average, each person was 
arrested for drunkenness six times. If the average 
is the same in Oonnecticut, the 2,879 arreste for 
drunkennees in 1884 represent 479 drunken persons. 
Nor will the thoughtful reader forget that the 
comparative reports made in The Christian Union 
last winter from the States of Iowa and Illinois 
indicated that high license was doing much more 
to restrain the liquor traffic in the great cities 
of illinois than prohibition was accomplishing 
in the great cities of Iowa, while local option is 
apparently doing more than either in the State of 
Georgia. Proof that a legal system does not accom- 
plish temperance reform simply proves, what every 
man who believes in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
ought to have known beforehand, that the commu- 
nity cannot be reformed by legal processes. So long 
as there is greed in liquor-sellers and appetite in 
liquor-drinkers the chemical affinity between the 
two is too strong to be resisted by any legal system. 
The most that society by law can do is to reduce its 
grosser evil effects to a minimum. | 
Mr. Hillard does not understand the profound ob- 
jection entertained to prohibition. It is not merely 


enforced, and that public opinion 
will not sustain its enforcement ; it is that it violates 
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the fundamental principle} of American liberty, and 
that public opinion for this reason cannot be brought 
to sustain its enforcement. Mr. Hillard says that our 
hands are ‘full with the problem of Bourbon 
whisky and Medford rum.” If he will present a form 
of prohibition that deals with Bourbon whisky and 
Medford rum, without including in the same legal 
condemnation lager beer and native wine, he will 
find for it a substantially universal support ; if he 
will produce a system which will sweep away the 
open saloon and the public bar, without treating the 
man as a criminal who drinks a glass of wine with 
his dinner or offers it to his friends, he will relieve 
prohibition of the most serious objection brought 
against it. Prohibition assumes that all wine 
drinking is wicked and all selling and giving of wine 
is criminal ; and this is not true. All wine drinking 
may be inexpedient, and all selling and giving of 
wine unwise, and it may even be true that it will be 
necessary for the community to prohibit that useand 
that sale of wine which does not involve or provoke 
to crime, in order to get rid of that drinking and sale 
of Bourbon whisky and Medford rum which does in- 
volve and provoke to crime ; but this neceasity has not 
yet been demonstrated, nor is there reason to expect 
the political temperance movement will be a final 
success until it is shaped and directed so as to close 
the manufactories of crime without infringing upon 
the liberty of the individual. So long as the 
temperance campaign is so conducted as to enlist 
against it the instinctive sense of individual liberty, 
so long it will fight against tremendous odds, and 
will only win a victory on the clearest demonstration 
that liberty must be limited in order to save its life. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


HE Visitors of the Andover Seminary gave the 
following decision to the public through the news- 
papers on Tuesday of last week : 

“After due deliberation and consultation the Visitors 
are unanimously of the opinion that they have original jaris- 
diction in the premises; that no proceeding is pending 
before the Board of Trustees for the same alleged offenses ; 
and that the complainants are rightly before the Board, by 
its permission and authority ; but we deem it proper that 
the charges should be amended so as to proceed against 
the respondents individually and separately, and that such 
charges as are indefinite should be made plain. 

‘* Voted, that the complainants comply with the foregoing 
order on or before the eighth of November next. 

** Communicated by direction of the Visitors. 

** Attest : W. T. Evstis, Secretary.”’ 

This decision seems to meet the general approval of 
people whom I meet. It may be a delicate question of 
law as to jurisdiction, whether the Visitors have con- 
current jurisdiction with the Trustees, or whether they 
have only appellate power. But the decision that the 
Professors can be proceeded against only as individuals, 
and not conjointly, is accepted as the only sound 
princtple of law. Also the request to amend the 
charges £0 a8 to make them “‘ definite” {is the merest 
application of common sense to the vague and sweep- 
ing charges that were first preferred by the prosecutors 
in the interests of ‘‘ certain of the alumni.” 

The complainants will now have the advantage, in 
framing new charges or amending the old ones, of the 
answers of the Professors to the previous charges. Of 
course a reasonable time will be allowed the respond- 
ents to file answers to the amended charges. It is a 
point of interest to knew which Professor will be 
selected for trial first, if trial there shall be. It also 
seems to be to the general satisfaction that accusations 
must now be specific and established by evidence 
according to the rules of law, with full power of cross 
examination. For the present the public will have to 
walt developments fn the Andover case. 


Dr. H. M. Dexter's letter in the Boston “ Tran. 
ecript” has created quite a sensation and provoked 
many sharp newspaper comments. The Boston ‘' Ad. 
vertiser,” in an editorial entitled ‘‘Is It a Libel ?” very 
reverely criticised the charge of a ‘‘ breach of trust,’ 
using this language: ‘‘ This statement, as we learn, is 
regarded by able lawyers as a clear case of libel, bring- 
ing the author within the reach of law.” After tersely 
denouncing the spirit and text of Dr. Dexter's card, the 
editorial of the ‘‘ Advertiser” says: ‘‘ Our readers wil! 
bear us witness that we have shown no disposition to 
take any side in the theological questions involved in 
this controversy, for they are such as none but an expert 
should even attempt to understand. But there are 
some limits ‘of decency of which every honorable man 
is a competent judge.” 

The reader should keep in mind that this public 
charge of ‘‘ breach of trust” by one of the foremost 


prosecutors of the Professors bears with equal force | 


against both the Trustees and the Visitors, for they put 


these men into their chairs and have continued them in 
hem. The new Professors whom the Visitors con- 
firmed took the creed in public with the open declara- 
tion that they signed it as “ substantially” containing 
the truths of revelation. The virulence of Dr. Dexter's 
card has roused public sentiment more than a volume in 
defense of Andover could. 


It is always pleasant to notice the work of the 
** Woman’s Home Missionary Association.” With true 
Christian devotion they have carried forward their enter- 
prise against much discouragement. They he'd thelr 
annual meeting in Mount Vernon Church last Wednes- 
day, the President, Mrs. J. W. Danielson, of Providence, 
inthechalr. The Secretary, Miss Nathalie Lord, in her 
report showed that the number of auxiliary societies 
has increased from 129 to 135, and the general work In 
the South among the colored peuple and the poor 
whites, especially In the mountain regions of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, has prospered and elicited much Inter. 
est. The receipts of the year at the time of the closing 
of the books were some $1,000 less than those of the 
year previous, explained by the fact that one or more 
contributions were delayed, but not discontinued. The 
report of Mrs. S. L. Hill on the auxtifaries, the address 
of Miss Alice Clarke, a returned missionary, and the 
address of Dr. R. R Meredith, were stirring and fall of 
interest. Mrs. Danielson was reelected President. 
Among the earnest women who are interested in this 
work are : Miss Freeman, President of Wellesley College; 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Mrs. 8. D. Warren, Mrs. E C. 
Smyth. Mrs. C. F. Thwing, Mrs. Samuel Harris, Mrs. 
R. R. Blshop. With an expenditure of $16,000 a year 
these women are accomplish{ng great good, and deserve 
to have double the amount of money sent to thelr treas- 
ury. 

On the corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets, in the 
Back Bay district, the State is erecting a new Normal 
Art Building, of brick, three stories, stone trimmings, 
Byzantine and Romanerque in Its style of architecture. 
The arrangement of the rooms of the several stories Is 
calculated to facilitate instruction to the graded classes. 
The building will not be completed till spring, and pre- 
sumably the{nstruction will not be transferred from the 
present place on Washington Street till the beginning of 
the next echool year, in September. The State Normal 
Art School was established by an act of the Legislature 
in 1873, the primary object being to qualify teachers in 
the public schools to give instruction in Industria) draw. 
ing, and at the same time to provide for high skill in 
technical drawing with a view to industrial art develop. 
ment. Development in this line of work has been rapid, 
outgrowing the accommodations of one building, then of 
another, till now the new building is a necessity. 

Puptis must be sixteen years of age to enter ; if they 
reside in the State, tuicion is free if they agree to teach 
after the completion of their courses, paying five dollars 
a year fnr incidental expenses ; while pupils not resid- 
ing in the State are charged fifty dollars a term. There 
are two terms—from September till the last of January, 
and from February till the last of June. There is alsoa 
first graduate course of one year, free cf tuition, the prin- 
cipal having the privilege of calling upon them for assist. 
ant {nstruction. The course extends through four years, 
and gives {ostruction in classes In elementary drawing ; 
in form, color, and design ; In constructive arts, as arch- 
itectural design, machine'drawing ; sculpture and design- 
ing in the round, modeling, and casting. Entrance ex- 
aminstions include free-hand drawing of ornament from 
copy. Mr. Geurge H. Bartlett is now principal of the 
echool. A Board of Visitors representing the State 
Board of Education have the government of the school. 
The State demands free instruction in drawing in the 
schools in cities and towns of over 10 000 Inhabitants. 


The Hon. Alpheus Hardy has declined his election at 
Des Moines as one of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board. He was strongly urged by many to 
accept, but felt that, apart from all theological div- 
turbances, he could not in self-respect continue in his 
position as chairman of a’committee which took certain 
actions without his knowledge.——A council at Cam. 
bridge last Thursday dismissed the Rev. C. F. Thwing, 
warmly commending him, and installed his suc- 
ceesor, the Rev. W. 8. Alexander. There was no 
vacancy, thé new pastor stepping in immediately 
after Mr. Thwing closed his ministry ——Dr. 8S. E 
Herrick preached on the new theological movement 
Sunday morning, showing that the present controversy 
is occasioned by the movement to go behind the creeds 
and back to the Psuline method of centering all faith in 
persona. Christ, which In itself compels the recon. 
struction of philosophies and creeds. Faith stands in 
the wisdom of God and not in the power of men.——On 
the 6th of November Harvard University will begin 
the observance of the 25let anniversary of {ts founding. 
——The edition of the Psalter and other Scriptures for 
responsive readings from the Revised Verelon by Dr 


Duryea has passed into the second edition. He god 
preparing a series of vesper services, which will be in 


two parts, and will be published by the Congregational 
Publishing Soctety. OnsERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


HIS letter must begin with reference to the sudden 
yet not unexpected death, last Monday morning, 
at four o’clock, of the Rev. Robert West, editor of the 
** Advance.” Mr. West had hardly been ip his usual 
health for months, but, with an indomitable will, per- 
sisted in preaching every Sunday in addition to his 
other duties. The Sunday prior to his death he preached 
at Sycamore, conducting two services, though at the 
evening service, which was for children, he exhibited a 
good deal of weariness. Mrs. West, who was with her 
husband, was up several times during the night, trying 
to alleviate his violent paroxysms of pain, and at three 
o'clock on the morning of Monday found that the usual 
remedies brought no relief. Half an hour later Mr. 
West sank into a quiet sleep from which be did not 
wake. At four o'clock his spirit passed away. The 
funeral was on Wednesday, at 2 p.m., in the First 
Congregational Church, and was attended by represent- 
atives of all the religious weeklies published in the 
city, and by a large number of leading men. Dr. 
Goodwin, who was Mr. West’s pastor, conducted the 
services, speaking tenderly snd appreciatively of his pa- 
tlence under his sufferinpgs, and of his simple and 
hearty faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Profcssor Will 
cox, who had known him intimately in the ‘‘ Advance” 
office, bore witness to his noble qualities asa man, to 
his fidelity as a Christian teacher, to his readiness to 
receive a rebuke, and to his ardent desire to be help‘’ul 
to others. The Rev. M. W. Montgomery, a former 
pastor, read selections from the Scriptures and offered 
prayer. The Rev. E F. Williams spoke of Mr. West 
as a preacher, and the Rev. J. C. Armstrong of his suc- 
cess and delight in minfstering to individuals. The 
closing prayer by Dr. Little was remarkable for its 
scope, its pathos, and {ts fitting reference to the great 
interests with which Mr. West was connected, and to 
the dear friends who mourn his loss. A genial, warm- 
hearted man, ready for every good work, thoroughly 
loyal to convictions of duty, fearless in his expreesion of 
those convictions, passionately fond of preaching, the 
place which Mr. West has’ left vacant will not easily be 
filed. For years he has deen battling with disease, 
making, as he was wont to say, as good a fight for life 
as was possible, but ready and willing to die at any 
moment. So he worked on till the end came, and “‘ he 
was not, for God took him.” 


The Congregational ministry here have not yet 
sufficlently recovered from the meetings at Des Moines 
and the sessions of the National Council to undertake 
much new work. Monday morning they reviewed the 
doings of the Council, and on Tuesday attended the 
semi-annual meeting of the Chicago Association at 
Evanston, where they were royally entertained, and 
where, in spite of some physical weariness, they had a 
meeting, especially in the evening, of rare spiritual 
power. 


The Lutherans have also had their great gathering in 
this city. Most of their work has been of a routine 
order, though they have paid a good deal of attention to 
missions. Quite a breeze was stirred among them by 
reports which had been circulated to the effect that they 
had rroved false to Lutheran teachings, and had passed 
a resolution urging communicants {n the church to make 
constant use of the confessional. Telegrams and re- 
monstrances poured in from every part of the country, 
and the convention was obliged to pass a special vote 
to correct the mistake made {n the report of {ts proceed- 
ings. The convention has been a successful one, and 
has been quite largely attended. 


The laber troubles at the stockyards, or Packingtown, 
have been settled, but the men are still sore. A good 
many refuse to work ten hoursa day. Wednesday the 
employees of John Cralg & Co., who up to this time 
had worked only elght hours, refused to work at all 
when told that ten hours’ labor would be required of 
them hereafter. This difficulty is not yet settled. 

That the blame fs not all on the side of the packers, 
who are doubtless quite as selfish and avaricious as 
capitalists ordinarily are, may be seen from the follow. 
Ing circular, which has recently been distributed by 
some of the workmen among their fellow-workmen : 


‘a, WORD TO THE STOCKYARDS WORKINGMEN! 


“The wealth invested in the stockyards and packing- 
houses, and the millions of dollars poesessed by Armour, 
Allerton, and the rest, has all been taken from the working- 
men, whose labor created it. This has been done under the 
sanction of the law. The law protects their possession of 
it. The law guarantees to them the right to use this wealth 
to starve you into submission to their will. In taking from 
you the wealth you create, and in every attempt they make 
to increase your hours of labor or reduce your pay, this same 
law aids and supports them by the police power of the town, 
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the civil power of the county, the militia force of the State, 
the regular army of the Nation, and as large a private army 
of Pinkerton murderers and ruffians as their il] gotten money 
will pay for. 

‘‘ This law, bebind which the Armours and Allertons are 
intrenched, and by the ald of which every effort you make 
to better your condition is defeated, is not natural but 
artificial law, madein our State Legislature and in Con- 
gress by men elected by your votes as representatives of the 
people, but known by the Republican and Democratic man 
agers to be the paid agents of the Armours and Allertons. 

‘Every vote you have given in the past to the Republican 
or Democratic party bas helped to create and uphold these 
unjast class laws, and so Jong as you continue to vote for 
your enemies it will be jinpossible to secure a permanent 
reduction of the hours of Jabor or an increase of pay. 

** You ongbt to know that the Democratic and Republican 
party machines are owned by Armour, Allerton, and their 
ilk, and that every candidate nominated by them must and 
will do their work. 

‘¢ A workingman who votes for any nominee of these cor- 
rupt old parties Is an enemy to himself, his family, and his 
fellow-workmen, and any workingman who peddles 
cratic or Republican tickets for pay on election day is a 
greater enemy to his fellow-workers than the hireling who 
shoulders a rifie at Pinkerton’s command. 

“* Fellow-workers ! in the future vote to aboiish the unjust 
laws that make Armour a millionafre and keep you a poor 
man. Vote for men chosen by yourselves from your own 
ranks—from Knight of Labor assemblies and trades-untons. 
Vote for men who, if elected, will make euch laws as the 
general welfare of the worker may require. 

COMMITTEE UniTED LaBor Party.” 

Though men are at work, by order of the leaders of 
the Knights of Labor, there {s an undercurrent of bitter 
feeling, which may break out at any moment, and 
which threatens serious damage to the great packing 

nterests of the country. 


We are to havea Bible and Prophetic Conference in 
this city next month. The Conference will continue a 
week, and will begin November 16. There will be three 
sessions a day. ‘ihe promoters of the Conference are 
believers in the personal, premillennial coming of our 
Lord, and will encourage esch other and those who 
meet with them by tracing the fulfillment of prophecy, 
and marking the signs of the rapid approach of the end 
of the present dispensation. Some of the best Biblical 
scholars in the United States will be present and take 
part in the Conference. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON THE LATE 
CONVOCATION. 


[FROM A 8PECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 


HILLIPS BROOKS, last Sunday morning, with an 
earnestness and vehemence eeldom surpareed even 
by him, pleaded before his people for an unsectarian 
church. Fresh from the Convocation in Chicago, where 
he had battled bravely, he presented what he raw to be 
the dangers of the present movement fn the Epltecopal 
Church as no other of i's clergy could, since from his 
recogn!z2d position he could and did speak with utter 
fearlessness of the consequences to him or his church. 

“The Power and Spirit of the Christflan Church” 
was his theme—‘‘of one branch of it which still is the 
Protestant Episcepal Church—tits great past, its large 
possibilities, andthe great dangers of the future.” With 
80 much of the turmoil of the world about one, it must 
seem to the onlookers, when a body of men shut them- 
selves up for weeks to discuss and dwell upon what may 
seem trivialities, that they are forgetting their part in 
the world. ‘‘ But one must alwaysturn aside from the 
surface to the depths, and the church must try to bring 
to the present life of man the deep truths of the past.” 
‘‘She seems to me to be always like one who reaches 
down ‘n‘o the truths of the past, buried deep from the 
common sight of men, while the other {s all tremulous 
with the unrest beneath it as it reaches out to minister 
to the need of humanity to-day.” 

In referring to the attempt to change the name to ‘‘ The 
Church of America,” he spoke {n unmeasured terms of 
the exclusiveners of the demand, ‘‘asif we had a mo- 
nopoly of that which belongs to the Christlan Church 
universal, as if we constituted alone the legitimate 
church of America, as if her ministry has the distinct 
and only right to declare the Word of God.” There are 
but two reasons that could give any right to such a 
name. ‘‘ Were we doing all the work to Christlanize 
the world, alone making the attempt to give God’s Word 
to the perlshing world; or, secondly, were we alone 
ordained of God as his ministers.” ‘‘ There are some 
who do accept and hold to this latter bellef, but {t must 
be the bellef of the individual, not of the body. The 
dogma of apostolic succession {is not in the Prayer-Book. 
If I belleved it were, I could never stand here and un- 
church all other Christian ministers, who are as 
earnestly and devoutly and sincerely doing God’s work 
as we. It is a doctrine which {1s entirely abhorrent to all 
who accept others as workers with Him.” 

‘‘What is to be done? When the vole for and 
against this proposition was taken it was found that 
more of the clergy than the laity were in favor of it, 


Those who sit in the pews must declare what & the 
life of the church, the church we love and in which we 
etill hope to live and die. We aretoo much congrega- 
tional, too satisfied with Trinity ; asa power we must 
be felt in our Church at large—declare ourselves. For 
if this name, in whatever form, is stamped upon us, no 
man can remain in its ministry save hein some form 
accept this doctrine of apostolic succession.” ‘' Think 
of the fantastic pretense of a body who in America 
number the seventh in strength and numbers, crowned 
with this title! We reach out toward the Greek Church, 
of which we know very little, toward the Roman also ; 
but for those who reject this idea, we will not even call 
them Churchmen !” What we need to make usa church 
of power, to counteract formalism, fs a high spiritual 
tide ; for this let ail who love the church pray. 

How many of his church can follow him I do not 
know, but it was evident the word was spoken with faith 
in thoze who listened. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


LETTERS FROM DR. MARK HOPKINS AND 
ALPHEUS HARDY, ESQ. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 
EAR 8IR—A communication addressed to ‘‘ The 
President and Corporate Members of the American 
Board” has been sent me by Mr. Ilirdy. In a letter 
accompanying it he says: ‘‘I see no way to reach the 
corporate members but through the press, and you may 
select that channel.” Accordingly. I send a copy of! the 
communication to you, with the request that you will 
give ita placein yourpsper. I also senda copy of that, 
and of what follows, to the ‘‘ Congregationalist” and 
the Boston ‘‘ Advertieer.” 

In connection with the above I ask space for some 
remarks reepecting the present difficulties of the Board, 
fearing that many of its const{'uents may mieplace and 
overestimate them. Those difficulties all arise from the 
fact that the theological fitness of candidates for 
missionary service is determined by the Board through 
its Prudential Committee. Fora long time this has been 
successfully done, and the Board has secured, through 
its Committee acting thus, the three objects indiepen- 
sable to its success. It has sent out suitable mission- 
arles ; has selected those missionaries in such a manner 
as to retain the confidence and full cooperation of its 
constituents ; and it has preserved, in a good degree, 
harmony in the missions. Let these three things be 
done, and methods are relatively unimportant. 

Of late, however, there has been dissatisfaction, per. 
haps deeper and more widespread than the Committee 
bave been aware of. This has come from the attitude, 
or supposed attitude, of the Committee toward certain 
theological questions and theological seminaries ; from 
its action in filling ite own vacancies, done nominally, 
indeed, by the Board, but really, and almost neces- 
sarily, by the Committee ; and, especially, not from its 
standard of doctrine, but from its mode of dealing 
with individual candidates for missionary work. There 
has also been a serfous division of opinion in the Com- 
mittee itself. 

Now, as was sald above, this dissatisfaction with 
the Committee at each of these points, well grounded 
or not, and this division in the Committee, was pos 
sible only from the fact that it has rested with the 
Home Secretary and the Committee to decide on the 
theological fitness of candidates for missionary work. 
If the members of the Committee bad been chosen 
as, but for this, they would have been, with no re- 
gard to their theological bias, but solely with reference 
to their interest in missions, to their financial skill, to 
their ability to judge of men, aside from their theo 
logical fitness, and to decide wieely the various and 
often complicated questions that come up in the man- 
agement of the missions, not a Ilsp of present or recent 
difficulties would have been heard. There would have 
been no division in the Committee, and no difference 
of opinion between the Foreign and Home S:zcretary. 

The question then arises whether a different mode of 
decidtpg on theological fitness is not desirable and de- 
manded. The present mode does not belong to the 
Board by charter, and {is not a necessary Incident to its 
work. It is not in barmony with the statement in the 
Manual of the Committee that ‘‘the Board is not an 
ecclesiastical body,’’ nor with the resolution of ‘71 that 
“‘neither the Board nor the Prudential Commit'ee are 
in any wire a theological court to settle theological 
points of bellef ;” and certainly it {fs not in harmony 
with the Congregatioval or any other cccleslastical pol- 
ity. It need not, therefore, be retained, if a substitute 
can befouni. It was suggested at Des Moines that euch 
a substitute might be found in a council properly ap- 
pointed and guarded. I belleve it msy be. There is 
now, with many, a distrust of councils. If they are 
packed, | agree with them ; but that need not be. Coun- 
cils are liable to mistakes ; and so are Prudential Com- 
mittees. Nothing here is perfect. But gon tr 


when missionsry candidates ecek ordination, errenge 


ments may be made for councils that will test them fairly, 
and give us as good a body of missionaries as can be had 
in spyother way. If not, the Congregational pollty fs 
not fairly adcquate to the prosecution of m!ssionary 
work, and ought not to exist. For myself, I shou'd 
be content with a council of the vicinage Others may 
not be so content. Special arrangements, perhaps a 
representation from the Board, may be needed ; and Dr. 
Dexter says that the system Is flexible. Such a solution 
wonld relieve the Board from a permanent potnt of 
attack, and I commend it tothe constituency of the 
Board for full discussfon. 

Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the Committee will 
not share the tendency, very apparent {n some quarters, 
to minimize the import of the unanimous: vote of the 
Board at Des Moines, but will candidly and cordially 
give ua their ald In solving this question. 

In the above it is supposed that the applicant isa 

Congregationalist. If not, credentials from a presbytery 
or some other evangelical body should be accepted. It 
is, Indeed, to be presumed that no other course would 
now be tolerated, whatever former usage may have 
been. 
These remarks I venture to make {n connection with 
the very serfous aspect of cur difficulties presented by 
this declinature of one who has been so munificent and 
conspicuous in missionary work, and who has so long 
acted as the honored Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. I venture to make them, that our constituency 
may see that the difficulties are not radical and need 
not be chronic. A asingle slight change in our mode of 
working might, and I trust would, restore essential 
harmony. The missions are prosperous, they will be 
wisely cared for by the Committee, and it would be 
monstrous {if the streams of our beneficence should 
dwindle and their efficiency be impaired by difficulties 
springing from a single polnt like this. Especlally 
would it be monstrous if, as has been spoken of, there 
should be any division of a great denomination on such 
a polat. 

The charter of our Board {s broad; under {it mis- 
slonaries of different denominations have been sent out, 
and msy be—as many o” them as can work together in 
harmony. Except by acc'dent, the Board Is not denom!- 
national. Its object is not to make Congregational'sts, 
but Christians, and then leave {ts converts to frame such 
a polity as they may think best. In this it differs, as I 
suppose, from all other Boards in this country. For 
this we are thankful, and rejoice in the opportunity of 
doing something for the Master that sha'l not have that 
reference to self which is involved ia buildisg up our 
denomination. Let us, then, enter upon the work with 
Increased zeal, and at the end of the year, if God shall 
spare us, let us, as we have hitherto done, gather in 
force to hold up before the world that one grand idea 
which has given its special interest to our meetings—the 
ultimate and complete triumph of the Son of God. 

Yours, etc , Manx Horktns 


Boston, October 18. 1886. 
To the President and Corporate Members of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions : 

BretuHRen,—I fally appreciate the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me in declining to accept my resignation, and 
in re electing me upon the Prudential Committee. 

I believe there has been, during the past few years, a 
divergence in the practical management of one part of the 
Board’s work, which bas, to some extent, brought the Board 
from its broad, catholic, “‘undenominational,’”’ and char- 
itable position to be a partisan in questions that are not 
within ite province, are local, in a measure personal, and 
divisive. With such a policy I cannot agree, and, believing 
it to be detrimental to the best interests of the Board, must 
decline to be & member of a body upholding it—viz., the 
Prudential Committee. 

I remain, with respect, now and ever, your co- laborer in 
the work to which every follower of Christ is commissioned. 

ALPoEus Harpr. 


UNVEILING THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


HATEVER may be sald of the lack of impress- 

ibility and sentiment in the American people, 
it is certain that on occasions of great public rejoicing 
they are not behind those of other nations {a expressing 
their enthusiasm—more quletly, perhaps, and with leas 
effusion of utterance, but earnestly and emphatically. 
A five-mile ride from the Centra] Park to the Battery 
last Thursdsy morning would have shown a throng of 
interested onlookers crowding every foot of theridewalks, 
surging to and fro in the streets, and here and there at 
important points, like the reviewing stand, appearing 
like a great mses-meeting, all waiting patiently and 
quietly hour after bour fn a drizzling rain to do honor 
to an act of international friendship and respect. The 
lowering sky and falling drops had their effect on the 
brilliant decorations and the gorgeous unfforms, but 
could not avall to depress the high spirite or the quiet 
good-nature by which a New York crowd {is alwsys 
marked. Hotels were filled to overflowing, many 
thousands of spectators pressed into the city from the 
surrounding country, and on land and sea the ceremo 
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nies were {mposing and memorable. The presence of 
President Cleveland, of Secretaries Bayard, Whitney, 
Lamont, and Vilas, of Generals Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Schofield, of Senator Evarts, and of mapy other 
men of national fame as representatives of our Govern. 
ment, and, on the part of France, of the happy sculptor 
himself, M. Auguste Bartholdil, of Count de Lesseps, 
Admiral Jaures, General Pellasler, M. Spuller, M. 
Desemons, and others, added distinction to the affair. 

The colossal statue {teelf loomed out at intervals from 
the heavy fog which shut out the beauties of our noble 
harbor. Though ft may not be in detail the most un- 
exceptionable specimen of the sculptor’s art, it Is 
universally conceded by all who have seen it in its com- 
pleted state that the general effect is excellent, and that 
the whole—statue, pedestal, and island—is admirably 
suited to the original design. From base to tcrch the 
figure stards 151 feet ; including the pedestal, the helght 
is over 805 feet ; its total weight is 450 000 pounds ; forty 
persons can stand comfortably in the head, and even the 
torch will hold twelve people. Almost as Interesting as 
the statue itself is the pedestal, for it represents this 
country’s share in the expression cf good-fellowship with 
the nation which was so valuable an ally !m our hour of 
need, an‘ jn the proclamation of liberty and of that sen- 
iment which Mr. George William Curtis made the text 
of his admirable after-dinner speech—'‘‘ Aboveal! nations 
is humanity.” And in speaking of the pedestal one 
can but utter a word o” congratulation to the journal by 
whose eff ors tae $100 009 neeled to complete it was 
obtained from 120,000 individuals, mostly {no small 
sums from those whose patriotism is greater than their 
wealth. 

The procession, which, as in all American public fee- 
tlvities, was to the masses the great feature of the day, 
we need not describe in detall. The small body of reg 
ular soldiers, the long, steel-tipped lines of citizen reg{. 
ments, the ccrps of veterans, the seemingly interminable 
array of clvic socletles—Fvrench, Spanish, Llallan, Negro, 
Eoglish, American—tbe visiting bodies of police, 
millifa, firemen, and officlals—all made up that brilliant 
and gilttering array in which once or twice a year New 
Ycirx astonishes even its old residents by the gilmpse 
afforded of its greatness and its cosmopolitan make-up. 
Standing on a roof {in the viclalty of the President's 
reviewing platform, the view was that of a brightly 
uniformed and flig-bespangled line reaching literally 
miles above and miles below. The naval review was 
lees imposing as a spectacle than could have been 
wished, owing to fog and rain; but the eix American 
men-of-war under Admiral Luce, the batteries on 
island and shore, the hundreds of pleasure-boats, tugs, 
and steamboats of every variety imaginable, appealed 
to the ear, if nut to the eye, most forcibly. The beom 
ing of cannon was almoet overpowered by the screaming 
of whistles, so incessant that even Dr. Storrs’s eloquent 
prayer was drowned by their nolse. Despite the chill 
and discomfort of the day, thousands found thelr way 
to the island itself, and beheld the French tri-color fall 
from the face of the goddess, 

The ceremonies at the unveil'ng were simple, and the 
addresses both there and at the festivities in honor of 
our foreign guests were in good taste, sensible, thought 
fu', and free, as a rule, from the effusiveness and senti- 
mentality for which such an occasion might offer eome 
excuse. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps spoke briefly but 
effectively, praising especially ‘the American go-ahead,” 
and ending by inviting the assembly to mect him “‘at 
no distant date” tocelebrate at Panama a new conquest 
of peace. An account of the object and history of the 
statue by Mr. Evarts was followed by the actual unveil- 
ing of the face by M. Bartholdi, and that by a thunder 
of salutes from batteries, ships, troops, whistles, and 
bands. When it subsided, President Cleveland accepted 
the completed work of art in behalf of the United States 
in a few we)!-chosen and polished sentences. 

The commemoration address, the principal oratorical 
effort of the day, was by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. 
The speaker demonstrated that his talent as an orator /s 
by no means confined to the after-dlaner speaking in 
which he has made so many clever successes. His 
address was dignified, strong, and earnest. He told the 
story of the French alliance with keen appreciation of 
its romance and chivalry, sketched In rapid and graphic 
sentences the spread of the gospel of liberty in Frasce 
and America, traced the progress of democracy, and 
in the following sentences in his peroration showed the 
noble symbolism of the Statue of Liberty : 


“Higher than the monument in Trafalgar Square which 
commemorates the victories of Nelson on the sea; higher 
than the Colamn Vendéme which perpetuates the triumphs 
of Napoleon on the land ; higher than the towers of (ho 
Brooklyn Bridge, which exhibit the latest and grandest 
results of aclence, invention, and indastrial progress—this 
Statue of Liberty rises toward the heavens to illustrate an 
idea which nerved the 800 at Thermopy)w and armed the 
10,000 at Marathon, which drove Tarquin from Rome and 
aimed the arrow of Tell, which charged with Cromwell and 
bis Ironsides and accompanied Sidney to the biock, which 


farmer's gun at Lexington apd razed the Basle | 


in Paris, which inspired the charter in the cabin of the 
‘Mayflower’ and the Declaration of Independence from 
the Continental Congress. 

‘Tt means that with the abolition of privileges to the few 
and the enfranchisement of the individual, the equality of 
all men before the law, and untversal suffrage; the ballot 
secure from fraud and the voter fr.m intimidation ; the 
press free, and education furnished by the State for all; 
liberty of worship and free speech ; the right to rise, and an 
equal opportunity for honor and fortune—the problems cf 
labor and capital, of social regeneration and moral growth, 
of property and poverty, will work themselves out under 
the benign inflaence of enlightened law-making and law- 
abiding liberty, without the aid of kings and armies or of 
Anarchists and bombs.”’ 

On Monday night, for the first time, the torch gave 
forth {ts brilllant light. The effect of the genera) 
nation Is to throw light upon the statue from the ram- 
parts of the {sland rather than to make it a substitute for 
a Iighthouse. The scene in the harbor when the fire- 
works and lighting of the statue were In progress was a 
giltterlng and memorable sight. 


A STORY AND A LIFE. 


Br Bessie CHANDLER. 


CLOSED the book. "Twas by a master written, 
One we ca)] great among the sons of men ; 
But ere he reached the end his hand was smitten, 
And from his lifeless fingers dropped the pen. 


And then another hand took up the story, 
A feebler, weaker hand in every way, 

And so ’twas finished, shorn of half its glory — 
This book that I have read and closed to-day. 


The story of my life is wrenched and broken, 
Snapt all asunder ts ita golden thread ; 

I watch in silence for some sign or token ; 
I walk among the living, and am dead. 


Is it the end? I ask myself, and tremble, 
Dreading the solemn “* Yes’? my soul may hear. 
Can it be finished ? Will the rest resemble 
All that Orst part, that | have found so dear ? 


Then all at once there comes a thought of glory, 
Brighter than sunshine from the noonday sun— 

God is the author of my half-told story, 
And he will finish what he has begun ! 


No mortal man has power to make or plan it ; 
My life lies written only in God's mind. 

Shall | not trust him, knowing he began It, 
And hope some day the ending I sball find ? 


He holds its twisted threads, ita links unbroken, 
In his strong hand, that cannot die, nor fail, 
Aud I oan wait until bis word is spoken, 
That finishes for me my half.lived tale. 


EUODIAS AND SYNTYCHE TO-DAY. 


By Rosg Terry Cooke. 


ISTORY repeats itself.” 

We don’t know anything about Euodias and 
Syntyche except that they were not of one mind; but 
they have been troubling the churches ever since Paul 
besought them to agree. Sometimes they disagreed 
about church government; sometimes about faith, 
sometimes about works; we all remember the time 
when they were at odds on the matter of slavery. But 
far back io the ages, in the very bosom of the Catholic 
hierarchy, Euodias and Syntyche got by the ears; they 
troubled the deep foundations of Rome; they tore up 
the new strength of Lutheranism; sometimes thelr 
names were Melancthon and Huss, sometimes Arnauld 
and Loyola; they bave rent ‘asunder Presbyterianism, 
and brought wrath and woe into Episcopacy ; they are 
still wrangling among the Baptists, and falling from 
grace in the Methodist persuasion; the peaceful 
Friends had a Euodias in Ellas Hicks, while Syntyche 
remained with the orthodox; and Congregationalism 
knows them well, though they abide in different theo- 
logical seminaries, and are still of different mind. 

Boards are disturbed by them ; committees know 
their centrifugal force; they sit in the choir and con- 
gregation of the same church, and when Euodias exults 
in a solo, Syntyche scowls and groans in spirit ; and the 
Paul of the period exhorts and beseeches in vain. Poor 
Paul ! the disagreements of the brethren in Poilippl 
were a real and heavy disturbance tohis soul. See how 
he feels his way all through the eplistle he writes to 
them; gently at first, with commendation; throwing 
them a sop of praise to put them in good humor; 
having them in his heart as partakers of his grace; 
making request for them in his prayers with joy ; long- 
ing after them]; thanking God for every remembrance 
of them; yet, after all, praying that their love may 
abound yet more in knowledge and judgment—two 
thiogs Euodias and Syntyche have ever since they were 
Poil'pplans, greatly needed | 

He even considers that it is better, In spite of his de 
sire to depart, to abide with these brethren ratber than 
go to heaven, becaure he {a necessary to thelr spiritual 
growth. And how earnest he is! how he bears {t upon 
them to let their conversation be as becometh the Gos 
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pel of Christ; that they stand fast in one spirit, with 
one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel ! 
Imploring them by the strongest motives—‘' If therefore 
there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of 
love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind.” And again: “ Do all things without murmur. 
Ings and disputinge.” So he ‘‘hammers it in,” as we 
modern people slangt'y phraze It. 

Then, with that divine adaptation of soul and eager 
intent to save the lost that inspired him to say, “‘I am 
made all things to all menthat I might by all means 
save some,” he goes on to give them tender messages 
from Epaphroditus; awakens thelr sympathies for tke 
brother, his companion and fellow-soldiler, who bas 
been sick unto death, but of God's mercy recovered, 
and 80 spared to the overworked and beavy-laden Paul 
that sorrow upon sorrow that he could i!) bear, and 
that loneliness that his great warm heart would have 
found most dreary. 

He shows them how much Epaphroditus loved them, 
how he was “full of heaviness because that ye had 
heard that he had been sick,” and now he sends him to 
Philippi, fresh from the renewed consecration of a 
saved life, for he had been nigh unto death for the 
work of Christ, ‘‘ Not regarding his l!fe, fo supply your 
lack of service to me.” What does this mean? Was the 
church at Pahilippl so torn asunder by the dissensions 
of Euodias and Syntyche that they forgot Paul's needs ? 
Were the Euodlans so busy scolding about falth as the 
one necessity of salvation, and the Syntvchites so eager 
to continue the works of the law, that bishops, deacons, 
acolytes, Jay members, all were absorbed in discussion 
and dissension so that their spiritual father wanted for 
food, clothing, and shelter? Something like this must 
bave been, or the sting, like the cut of a wh'!p, that ends 
the second chapter of this wonderful epistle would not 
bave been infilcted upon the church of Euodilas and 
Syntyche. 

Hlow full of unspoken reproach for this backaliding 
is the next chapter, wherein Paul, with heavenly mod- 
esty and courage, relates his own spiritual experience, 
that these wrangling Philippians might understand that 
he spoke to them with the welght of long experience 
and deep searchings of heart, and could honestly say to 
them, without pride or vanity, since he counted not him- 
self, even yet, to have apprehended, or to have attained, 
or to be perfect, ‘‘ Brethren ! be followers together of me.” 
Then comes the actual climax: the naming of the chief 
disturbers of thechurch. The whole beautiful and saga- 
clous letter is a long lesson on the way to speak the truth 
with love. Its eloquence ; {ts tact ; Its personal appeal ; 
its keon perception of character ; its earthly and divine 
wisdom ; {ts direct course to the point, nefther lapsing 
into a ‘‘ mush” of indiscriminate charity and mercy, 
a condoning of all cff»nse?,a clammy sentimentalism, 
a cowardly fear of offending, on the one hand, nor, 
on the other, giving toward merciless rebuke and 
unmitigated reverity and dictation. such as Paul's 
position toward the churches migh: have been thought 
to justify; its blended gentleness, strength, humil- 
ity, and justice—make {t a model discourse for all 
time ; while its deep personal affection and ardent 
desire to see the Lord’s work prosper among them Ifn- 
spire it with the truest eloquence language can express. 

He does blame the church, no doubt, but he percelves 
who it is that cause them to err, and comes down by 
name upon Euodias and Syntyche, the leaders of the 
disagreement, {n one short, authoritative sentence, to 
let them and the church know that he percelves the 
truth of the postition. 

Only one sentence: evidently this letter has in chap- 
ter fourth a postscript, written after Epaphroditus got 
back from Philippi, and fetched those goods from the 
ashamed church of which Paul speaks in the elghteenth 
verse; and probably, also, information which made 
known to Paul by name these two leaders of the dis 
turbance. Do you suppose, brethren, that Euodias and 
Syntyche were moved or amended by Paul's words? 
Judging from their modern types, I should say that one 
raged and the other sulked under this rebuke; both 
were, no doubt, perfectly sure that their zeal was right- 
eous, that they were doing God tervice, that Paul mis- 
understood them and had no right to ask of them such 
an impossibility as to ‘‘ be of one mind.” 

Euodias perhaps thought he was defending the faith 
delivered to the saints ; and Syntyche had no doubt that 
he himself was doing that very thing. And if they 
were both honest, Christian men, why did Paul trouble 
himself to desire their agreement? Ah! did not Paul 
know well that division among Its followers fs the rufu 
of any cause? Was he not thoroughly aware that when 
the spirit of dissension enters into work or worsh!p the 
Spirit of God departs, and strength no longer cometh 
out of Zion ? 

It is the old story of the young prophet's parable for 
Abab : 

“ And as thy servant wag bury here and there, he 


was gone |” 
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The business of the church at Philippi was the 
preaching of Christ’s salvation, not the discussion of 
doctrine. The intent of any Christian church, then, was 
to save souls, to uplift the Cross of Christ, to declare the 
Gospel of the living God; ought it to have any other 
errand now ? 

Then, again, what did it effect on the world lying in 
wickedness about them, to see these internecine wars 
among men who professed to love each other because 
they so loved Christ? Would they not say and 
think, ‘‘ Sinners also do even the same”? Surely the 
worst thing, to Paul’s mind, was that the church in 
Philippi should disgrace their profession and deny their 
Lord in the sight of the heathen, by squabbling over 
opinions and theories, disagreeing on points of doctrine, 
and neglecting the simplicity which is in Christ. No 
longer living epistles, known and read of all men, forc- 
ing even persecutors to say, ‘‘ Behold, how these Chris- 
tians love one another !"—they were become like the 
foul troops of dogs in their own cities, seeking to bite 
and devour one another, with no spirit of heaven in their 
hearts or their lives. 

And did not Paul, wise with the very wisdom of God, 
know that the differing mental structure of men makes 
them to see truth in different aspects? Surely he 
did. He knew that Euodias considered one facet of that 
great diamond to be the whole of its brightness and 
beauty, and Syntyche as earnestly contended for another 
view of the brilliant and priceless jewel; still more 
reason why they should agree to differ—in Paul’s mind, 
evidently not in theirs. And did not Paul know—do 
not we ?—that it is as impossible for any man to fathom 
and measure the eternal purposes and omniscient plans 
of God asfora child to sound and gauge the awful 
depths of ocean with its shoe string ? 

Well he knew that the finite can never comprehend 
the infinite, that the whole {fs greater than its part, and 
that one tiny fraction can never take in the relations and 
connections of all the myriad other infinftesima] frac. 
tions to that immeasurable All, so long as time and 
sense endure ; that 

** All eternity’s too short 
To comprehend Thy ways.”’ 


Suppose Euodias—I don’t wish to malign him, for it 
may be that he took the other side; so this is only a 
supposition—suppose, I say, Euodias, being of a strictly 
logical turn of mind, and believing fully that to accept 
Christ’s atonement as a personal and sufficient redemp- 
tion was the only salvation, also believing that God 
was Justice, should in his inward meditations have 
argued with himself thus: ‘‘ No one who does not 
accept Christ as his persona] Saviour can be saved from 
eternal damnation. For thousands of years before 
Christ’s coming men have died, ignorant of him and his 
salvation. If these myriads of men knew nothing of 
Christ they could not and did not receive him as their 
Saviour. Therefore they are all damned.” 

Now, persons of a hard-headed and logical turn are 
very rarely sympathetic. It did not disturb Euodias 
that so many people should be eternally lost ; he referred 
the fact to the sovereign will of God—a matter which 
did not concern or affect him—and fought it out on that 
line. Later on the Euodians were willing to go a step 
beyond him, and be damned themselves for the glory of 
God, and to relegate their infant children to the same 
perdition because they could not intelligently repent and 
believe. This class of people were honest, earnestly 
religious, and ready to go to the death for their belief : 
real Eucdians, ready to do anything for the furtherance 
of religion—dut to agree with the Syntychites ! 

They were strictly logical. 

Logic is an invention of finite humanity, however. 

Now, Syntyche was of another make; he was warm- 
hearted, hot-headed, sweet-tempered, and knew, as well 
as felt, in every fiber of his being, that God was Love. 
He, too, having that faculty of reason which is said to 
separate men from beasts, formulated his ideas in this 
wise : 

“God is a Being of mercy and love. Because he is, he 
would not and could not condemn the souls he made to 
eternal punishment for disbelieving in one whom they 
had never seen or heard of. Therefore the dead and 
buried heathen will be allowed further probation in the 
world to come, and there allowed to choose whom they 
will serve.” 

This is also logical as far as it goes. 

But Euodias fires at the unscriptural idea of probation, 
and Syntyche denounces the cruelty of reprobation. 
They talk and write and preach at each other, while the 
church sides with one or the other. The Gospel is not 
preached ; the church’s needs are not provided for ; Paul 
goes hungry and ragged ; and the ‘ead heathen are just 
as dead as they ever were, and as far beyond reach or 
knowledge. But the living heathen are left in their 
heathenism, to go the way of their fathers, while we 
dispute about the dead body ef Moses ! 

What would Paul tay ? 

What did he say? In his epistle to the logical and 


caviling Romans he tried to explain this very difficulty, 


but his fluent clarity of speech failed him here ; as if 
the Inspirer knew that to discuss the thoughts and pur- 
poses of the infinite God was not the office or work even 
of an apostle; that, as in the elder dispensation, the 
veil must still lie drawn before the mercy-seat of the un- 
approachable and incomprehensible God and Father of 
all flesh. 

And with what a triumphant burst of rellef and ascrip. 
tion does Paul conclude his attempt to explain to man th® 
intents of God, to measure this waveless and eternal sea 
of power and wisdom with the shallow cup of man’s 
intellect! 

‘‘Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg 
ments, and his ways past finding out! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his 
counselor? ... For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are a)] things, to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

My dearly beloved Pailippians, if Paul could speak to 
us to-day would he not say : 

‘‘ Forget the things that are behind ; leave the souls 
of the dead to the care of our all-merciful and all-wise 
God ; trouble not the churches with disputes that thwart 
the very spread of the Gospel, alienate friends, avert 
supplies, cause scandal among those who love not our 
Lord, and weaken our hosts in the front of battle. 
Follow Christ, and let the dead bury their dead.” 

Would he not repeat, with the mighty emphasis of 
one who speaks from the sight and presence of God him 
self, what he sald so long ago : 

‘I beseech Euodias, I beseech Syntyche, that they be 
of the same mind in the Lord !” 


A LICENSE EXPERIMENT.’ 


By tHe Rev. E. B. HILuarp., 


DO not propose to discuss in this paper the abstract 

question of probibition and license. The great mass 
of those interested in the subject of temperance care little 
for the mete physics of liquor-selling and liquor-drinking. 
They do not wrestle strenuously with the wine of Vana 
of Galilee. They have their hands full with the problem 
of Bourbon whisky and Medford rum. With them the 
subject of temperance isa thoroughly practical question. 
As such I shall deal with it in this paper. 

In 1871 the then dominant party of this State [Con- 
necticut], in a resolution adopted in the State Convention, 
and made part of its platform, declared : 

‘* Whereas, The statistics of this commonwealth show that 
intemperance, violence, and crime [observing thus the right 
order, joining the outcome with the origin, *‘ that intemper- 
ance ’’ and its issues, violence and crime’’] are alarmingly 
on the increase, therefore 

‘** Resolved, That it is the duty of the Legislature seriously 
to inquire what further legislation may be necessary to give 
efficiency to existing laws, 20 that the peace, security, and 
health of the community may be protected.”’ 

What was done by the Legislature at that time to ar- 
rest the alarming increase of intemperance, violence, and 
crime in the State ? and with what result? After “‘ serl- 
ous inquiry ” by the Legislature for one year, it reached 
this conclusion, and acted on it; viz., that the best way 
to ‘‘ give efficiency to existing laws” was to repeal them, 
and the best way to diminish the increasing intemper- 
ance, violence, aud crime in the State was to cancel the 
decree of outlawry sgainst the liquor traffic, the prime 
source of these, and invest it, instead, with the authority 
and clothe it with the protection of the State. This, 
accordingly, was done. The prohibitory law of the 
State, which had been in force since 1854, was repealed, 
and a license law enacted in its stead. With what 
result? This, that in the first year of the operation of 
this remedy violence and crime, as shown by the official 
returns, increased from 2 985 commitments to 4 481, or 
50 per cent., and drunkenness from 1,470 commitments 
to 2,125, or 45 per cent. ; which reminds one of the suc- 
cess of the physician’s prescription who, coming into 
his office one morping and inquiring of the office boy, 
‘Did that medicine I ordered last night go around ?” 
received for answer, ‘‘I guess it did, sir; I see there is 
crape on the front door this morning.” And that imme- 
diate success has continued uninterrupted to the present 
time, never more signal than for the last few years. 

Four years ago, in 1882, it began to seem to the license 
doctors that their medicine had spent its force ; the sys- 
tem politic had somehow got used to it, and they must 
increase the dose. Accordingly, that year a revision was 
made of the license law, from which its projectors and 
framers anticipated the happlest results. As it turned 
out, however, intemperance, violence, and erime, instead 
of diminishing under the change, increased from 4 825 
commitments to 5 394, or over 10 per cent., the first 
year ; which so alarmed the license doctors that they 
hastened the next year to repeal again the moresiringent 
provisions they had inserted in 1882, going back to the 
old medicine they had been using for the last ten years, 
But no more did this avail to arrest the disease. The 
next year the commitments went up from 5,894 to 5,806, 
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and the next year (last year) from 5 806 to 6,306. Taking 
the entire period covered by the prohibitory law, from 
1854 to 1872—18 years—the total commitments amounted 
to 31 909 ; an average of 1,773 a year. During the entire 
period under the license law, from 1872 to 1886—14 
years—the total commitments amount to 62,807 ; an aver- 
age of 4,486 a year. That is, the annual commitments 
during the license period are two and a half times as 
many as they were during the prohibitory perlod—an 
increase of 150 per cent. under license. 

The increase in population fn the State from 1870 to 
1880 was about sixteen per cent. Call the population 
of the license period twenty-five per cent. greater than 
in the prohibitory period—an excessive estimate—the 
annual commitments for crime were 150 per cent. 
greater in the licence period than in the proh{bitory 
period, or the crimes increased under license more than 
six times as fast as the population. 

The simple truth is that, judged by its results, the 
license experiment in Connecticut has proved a stupen- 
dous practical failure, the greatest known to our his- 
tory. It is decisive and final. Its period has been 
sufficiently protracted. The faflure increases in mag- 
nitude as the years go on. The bigger the dose, the 
sicker the patient. It is time, if the case is not to be 
abandoned as hopeless, to discharge the doctor, to 
change the medicine, and start anew. 

The prohibitory method, on the contrary, has proved 
in this State a success. For all success of criminal law 
is relative. There is no absolute success, no enttre pre- 
vention, of the crime forbidden. Ono this basis a)l crim- 
ina) law is a faflure, for under all criminal law crimes 
are committed forbidden by the law. And this distinc. 
tion disposes of the platitude that prohibition does not 
prohibit. The question of the success or failure of 
crimival law is not what Jaw utterly, but what law most 
effectually, represses the crime at which it is almed. 
The prohibitory law did this for the liquor traffic in 
this State. Hence it was a success. 

Nor is the secret of the faflure of license far to find. 
The trouble with the license system ts that it is imprac- 
ticable. That single word tells the whole story. How- 
ever admirable in theory—if it is so—it will not work. 
It cannot be enforced. Prohibition can be enforced, 
has been, is. License {is not, never was, cannot be. 
Not one in a thousand of licensed dealers lives within 
the limits of his license. Were they forced to do this, 
they could not go on with their business. I[t would not 
pay. You can stop a man’s selling absolutely. You 
can go in and clean him out. There is one thing, and, 
that done, all is done ; and that can be done. 

The license method, on the contrary, is too compll- 
cated. It has too many parts. First, the dealer must 
be a “‘sultable” person. It used to be of “ goud moral 
character,” but now a “‘suitable” one will do. Very 
well, what kind of a person isa ‘‘ suitable” person ? 
Ask the County Commissioners. Any man who ap. 
plies and can pay fora license. The men now licensed 
and selling are suitable men, all sultablemen. From 
unsuitable ones may the good Lord deliver us! They 
must not sell to minors. Dothey not? Nor to drunk- 
ards. Who is a drunkard, and can drunkards get no 
drink? How comes it, then, that all our jails are 
crowded with drunkards, there for getting drunk? §> 
of all the other restrictions of the law. They are vio- 
lated, universally, perpetually ; utterly and universally 
ignored. The simple truth is that a man who, at this 
day, will sell liquor, saloon-wise, will lie, will disregard 
every obligation and violate every oath. He will do 
anything to get his license money back and all he can 
with it. Moreover, license clothes the traffic with such 
strength of sanction that it cannot thereafter be con- 
trolled. Outlaw it, and you can govern it. Authorize 
it, and it is beyond your power. I know the theory of 
license, that it discredits and restrains the traffic. In 
point of fact, it dignifies and allows it. In theory, the 
license fee is a fine on the business. In fact, it is a pur- 
chase—a purchase, for money, of the privilege of selling 
liquor, from the State. No dealer feels it to be a hard- 
ship, but counts it a felicity instead. It gives the business 
honorable standing and protection of law. No licensed 
dealer counts the State his enemy in his business, but 
his partner and protector. The State, receiving the 
money, is handicapped from interfering with the trade. 
The license operates as a distinct authorization of the 
business, and the license fee as a distinct bribe to 
allow it. 

Whether or not it ought to be so, is designed to be so, 
so itis. Men loving money, to reduce their own taxes, 
are ready to let out a devilish business for the profit to 
the town. They plously lament that they are unable to 
prevent /t, and at the same time announce that they are 
ready to be coneoled for their inability, at the rate of 
from $100 to $500 a year; so they take, and are com- 
forted by, the money, and mourn over the sale. Thus 
the theory of license is contradicted in practice at every 
point. And this those who have had practical experi- 
ence in dealing with the liquor traffic know. The »/v>. 
cates of license are, as the rule, those who have u.\.r 
stempted to work it. They are theorists, doctrinaires. 
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They regulate the traffic in their studies, before social 
science associations and Congregational clubs, not in 
liquor dives and saloons. And this is the account of 
their delusion. Their theory isa pretty one; the only 
trouble with it is that it confilcts with the facts ; which, 
of course, is so much the worse for the facts! The prin- 
ciple of the Keely motor, {n the estimate of {ts inventor, 
was beautiful, ideally so. It would not go, and that 
settled the Keely motor. It will settle the license law. 
Nine out of ten of all who have had practical dealing 
with the liquor traffic for its suppression prefer the 
prohibitory method of handling it. 

The advocate of license says the probibitory law can- 
not be enforced. That depends. Emerson says it 
makes a difference with a sentence whether or not there 
is a man behind it. Soit does with a law. No men 
pronounce so oracularly upon the impossibility of en- 
forcing the prohibitory law as those who have never 
tried it, as no one ever yet knew so well how to bring 
up & family as those who never had one. Those who 
have tried to enforce the prohibitory law know that it 
can be enforced, because they have done it. Which is 
the best authority in the case ? 

But ‘* public opinion will not sustain {te enforcement.” 
This is the last refuge, as the chased cuttlefish seeks to 
escape in a discharge of its own ink. What is public 
opinion? Itis your opinion and mine. Will you sus- 
tain the enforcement of the law? If you will, do it, 
and public opinion will take cure of itself. It is by 
cowards in private opinion that public opinion Is falst- 
fled and betrayed. 

Aad the advocates of the license method confess its 
failure by forever altering and repairing it. Now it is 
low license, now it is high license; now itis tax, and 
now something else. The trouble is that nothing suc- 
ceeds. When a man is forever tinkering his watch 
you know that it is out of order. When it runs well, he 
lets it alope. The believers in prohibition show their 
faith in it by letting it alone. And the tinkering of the 
license method does not avail. Its jumps from the 
frying-pan are into the fire. The poet Pope was of 
frail constitution and irritable disposition. Uttering 
one day, in the presence of his servant, the exclamation, 
‘*God mend me!” ‘“‘ He could easier make a better,” 
his servant replied. So it is easler making a better law 
than mend'!ng the license law. The best way, the only 
effective way, of mending it is to change it into a pro- 
hibltory law. And this may justly be demanded of the 
advocates of license in this State; in the language of 
sporting men, eltLer to ‘‘ put up or shut up ;” elther to 
show that license has been a practical success here, sur- 
passing prohibition, or cease from advocating license, 
and suffer the prohibitory method to be restored. And 
there are signs that this is about to be done. Men are 
gettl.g tired of the endless toils of the stone of Sisyphus 
and Penelope’s web. They begin to doubt the likell- 
hood of repeating the miracle of carrying water in a 
sleve. The license doctrinaires, they think, have had 
time enough for their experiment. They have made a 
mess of it, and the practical sense of the community is 
about to remand them tothe rear, and bring practical 
men tothe front. The license craze, like milk-fever, 
had to have its course. It has had it, and spent its 
force, and there is a return to common sense and bua!l- 
ness dealings. The license method will pass into his- 
tory wito the South Sea bubble, as another of the delu- 
sions of well-meaning but visionary and misguided 


A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS IN JAPAN. 
By toe Rev. Gzeorcz W. ELMER. 


UR trip commenced on a bright, sunny morning in 
February, and we stepped merrily across country, 
up hill and down dale, for some ten miles or so, without 
seeing anything worth noting, when we were overtaken 
by the dally coach for Odawara, the town from which 
we were to begin the ascent of the mountains. The 
driver and his assistant strove hard to induce us to take 
passage with them, but in vain; for we knew them of 
old, and, notwithstanding much seductive talk about 
the badness of the roads, still preferred a walk rather 
than the sore bonee which are inevitably the result of a 
ride in one of these vehicles. 

This coach and like ones, now to be found upon all 
the highroads of the Empire, are worthy of a descrip- 
tion. Let me begin with the vehicle itself. It is a queer 
specimen of architecture, built high and narrow, but 
disproportionately broad at the top, with a seat across 
the front for the driver, and two lateral ones on the in- 
side for the accommodation (?) of the passengers. The 
springs—or rather the substitutes for them—are heavy 
leather straps, extending from axle to axle on either side, 
imparting to the carriage when under way a motion not 
unlike that of a small boat in a heavy cross sea, but 
somewhat intensified. The hind wheels are very large, 
the front ones quite small, and these, being invariably 
much too loose in the axle-box, rattle and wabble from 
side to side, forming, with each revolution, a motion 
which needs to be seen to be appreciated. 


The color of this vehicle beggars description ; it ts 
neither blue, black, red, nor green, but rather a dingy, 
mud-begrimed admixture of them all. As this grotesque 
caricature of an antediluvian coach rolls along the 
uneven roads of Japan, it groans out the most unearthly 
notes. The creaking of the wheels, coupled with the 
wheezing of the poor old steed and the oaths of the 
driver, all combine to make a kind of ‘‘ pandemonium 
let loose.” 

The harness {s chaos {tself—a heterogeneous collection 
of rags, rope, and ancient leather—and often consists of 
a pair of traces, a collar, an antiquated riding saddle, a 
rude bridle—without blinds—and a pair of reins ; breech- 
ing straps are rarely needed at all. With here a patch 
and there a knot, it is no wonder that ofttimes, when 
making a sudden start, the horse should rush entirely 
out of the shafts, dragging his driver after him, at the 
snapping of the rude, rotten traces or the parting of the 
hame-straps. 

The horse is usually so emaciated that one almost 
expects to see his bones pop out through the skin, and 
he is usually so covered with raw spots from the frequent 
chafings of the rude harness that it would seem as if in 
these spots, at least, they had partially succeeded in their 
attempt, but had again retired to their normal condition 
in very shame for the sorry appearance of their owners. 
fle is generally spavined, broken-kneed, covered with 
windgalls, unkempt and unshorn. As to his galt, ’tis 
simply indescribable, being neither a walk, limp, nor trot, 
but an execrable mixture of all three ; as for running, he 
has long since forgotten that he ever had such a pace. 
It is doubtful whether he would recognize oats—or 
rather beans, the usual Japanese substitute for them— 
if given to him, and would probably prefer his usual 
meed of cut rice straw mixed witn a little bran. 

The driver swears lustily—in Enogiish—at the poor 
brute in the shafts, and belabors him plentifully with 
a stout cudgel, in order to make the passengers believe 
that they are really bowling along over the road. The 
assistant is but a younger edition of the driver, and is 
the latter's fag, implicitly obeying him in all things. 

The passengers, six, crowded into the space originally 
intended for four, are generally a motley company of 
rich and poor, men and women, priests and laymen, 
mothersand maidens, all bobbing about with the surging 
of the coach, now on the seat, now in espace, valaly en- 
deavoring to perforate the canvas of the roof with their 
much-abused craniums ; anon they are steady!ng the sides 
of the vehicle with the back of their heads, then hobnob 
bing with their neighbor, much to the disgust of both, 
unless they happen to be of opposite sexes, and the gen- 
tler one young and pretty, when, of course, the inevita. 
ble is most graciously borne by the injured “lord of 
creation.” The coach just described is by no means the 
worst specimen of its kind as found in Japan at the 
present day. 

All along the road we see the signs of the march of 
clvilization, without the cause—#. ¢., Christlanity—for 
the native has greedily accepted one, but is more chary 
of the other. 

The commonest sights along the highways and byways 
of the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun” are decayed and de- 
serted temples, desecrated shrines, toppling tombstones, 
uncared-for and unworshiped idole—these last being 
very queer, groteeque, and interesting relics of ancient 
superstition and spiritual darkness. Here is one cut in 
bas-relief from stone ; the upper main figure is a human 
form having six arme, wearing a crown upon its head 
and a very devout expression upon the face. Under 
these, upholding the pedestal upon which the main fig 
ure stands, are three pairs of legs and as many arms and 
hands ; each pair of hands holds a round ball bearing a 
rude likeness to a human head, thus forming a faint re- 
semblance to three human figures. 

Another is a human figure with hands clasped in 
the attitude of devotion, its head surmounted by that of 
a very docile-looking calf; another, thatof a grinning 
priest ; still another, two female figures standing side by 
side with upturned faces, clasped hands, and dressed in 
the garb of nuns ; another, the form of a fabulous ani- 
mal; and so ad libitum, for the gods of Japan are sald to 
number eight millions, the chief one of them being 
“ Amida” or Buddha. His image is to be found every- 
where throughout the land—upon the mountain tops, in 
the lonellest valleys, and even ip the desert places ; in 
the temples, the houses, the thoroughfares of the largest 
cities, and the lowllest hamlets of this benighted land. 
In rural districts and mountainous parts the offerings 
made to him are stones piled up around the pedestal 
upon which he sita. This ‘‘ Amida” is to the Japanese 
what Jupiter was to the ancient Greeks—the father of al! 
the gods. 

The Shintoists, when undefiled (?) by Buddhism, use 
no idols, their symbols being a mirror and white paper 
cut in zigzag form, the first being supposed to reflect the 
buman heart and thus reveal its condition, the latter the 
emblem of purity and so the only object worthy to offer 
the deity. They have also a sort of pantomimic dancing 
at their temples, the devout believing that the witnessing 
of this is pleasing to their god, for these believe in one 


god or supreme being and a host of lesser divinities or 
deified human beings. 

Now we come to a long avenue of grand, tal! firs and 
cryptomerie# from one to three feet in diameter and over 
one hundred feet in height. Here we find also the beau 
tiful banana palm, with its fan-shaped leaves, the body 
incased in a series of overlapping brown shells shaped 
like corn-husks. The next sight is an orchard of peach 
and cherry trees, all in full blossom, though the ground 
is covered with snow and it is still only the 8th of Feb. 


ruary. 

All the children we pass greet us witha ‘* Good-morn- 
ing, foreigner! Give us a penny.” 

We enter the large post town of Fujisawa, where we 
are to remain for the night; and here, although it is 
only 4 P.M., we see the great moral curse of Japan, the 
sale of female virtue, the licensed traffic in human 
bodies and souls, carried on brazenly, and by every spe- 
cles of artifice and device flaunted shamelessly in the 
faces of the passers-by on the main street of the town, 
in the broad light of day. Here are drums beating, 
guitars twanging, wanton voices holding high revei in 
boisterous song, gaudy dresses and painted faces; all 
unblushing advertisements of this blighting plague, the 
whole sanctioned and licensed by the Government. The 
inducement to girls to enter upon such a life is the 
Confucian doctrine of ‘‘ Obey thy father and mother 
even unto tears,” which is construed by many into sup- 
porting them even unto sin ; and so the fair young life of 
many a dark-eyed daughter of Japan has beea blasted 
and sacrificed to the Moloch of passion in order to keep 
her parents and big brothers in a life of laziness and 
luxury. But enough of this horrible theme. May 
Christ and civilization soon biot it out from the ‘‘ Land 
of the Rising Sun” ! 

At our hotel the attendant maidens seize our baggage 
and boots and carry them off to the as yet unexplored 
upper regions, while still another dark-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked one escorts us to our dormitory for the night. 
Here we are speedily served with a supper d la Japo- 
naisée, the bill of fare being: first, soup, made of a mash 
of salted beans and barley, having floating about In it 
pleces of a curd made from white beans, which have 
been boiled, ground to pulp and made to coagulate by 
steeping in hot lye; second, soup made from the dried 
meat of the doiphin, the meat being cut into thin shay 
logs by means of a plane in order to draw out all the 
flavor ; in this soup was a plentiful supply of poached 
eggs and finely cut seaweed ; third, bean curd, served 
with a salty-sweet jelly made from sea-weeds ; fourth, 
red beans boiled in sugar and soy ; fifth, salted plums, 
radishes, cabbage, etc., and finally, fine whiie boiled 
rice and tea ad Wditum ; the whole daintily served in 
gilded and lacquered basins made of wood, placed upon 
& lacquered table and attended by a bright-eyed girl of 
some seventeen summers. 

After supper, feeling somewhat stiff from the day’s 
walk, and having a bad headache, I[ called in one of the 
native ‘‘ammah,” or shampooers, to rub me down. He 
commenced at my loins, and, working upward to the 
crown of my head by carefully kneading the muscles, 
he soon succeeded in giving much relief to the pain in 
my head, then still further ease, and eventually sleep, 
by work and manipulating the muscles of the stomach 
and loins. This kneading or shampooing is a regular 
profession in Japan, and two styles or schools are known 
—the ‘‘ammah” or bilndmen, and the ‘‘do-in "—having 
a general similarity, but yet distinct from each other ; the 
former being practiced for the relief of pain and weari- 
ness, the latter as a luxurious pastime, much patronized 
by idle, lazy men and frail women. The cost of either 
is from five to ten cents per hour. The former Is prac- 
ticed usually from six to one o’clock at night, the latter 
during the hours of the day, and is much sought after 
as an antidote to dissipation, on a somewhat similar plea 
to that made for *' brandy and soda” by some of ourown 
more enlightened race. 

We had a good night’s rest, despite the swarms of 
fleas, thanks to the never-failing ‘‘ flea powder” we 
carried, and after an early breakfast, very similar to the 
supper of the night before, but with the addition of an 
omelet made with soy instead of salt, we started off 
again upon our tramp, having paid our bill and duly 
tipping the walting maid and boots” —for Japan is 
not behind her Western neighbors in these things. 

Passing along, we find many rush-built sheds attended 
by one or more girls or women, young and old, where 
tea and sundry confections are sold ata cheap rate to 
the tired and thirsty passers-by, of whom in the summer 
time there are thousands daily, as this is the highroad 
for pligrims to ‘‘ Fujlyama,” the sacred mount of Japan. 
These pilgrims are all dressed alike in pure white, and 
each carries a bamboo staff and has a tinkling bell 
attached to his girdle, and on the return journey they 
have also a sacred charm received from the priests of 
the mount for seventy-five cents each, this charm 
being a thin board about a foot long and six inches 
wide, and having upon its face a seal and some native 
writing. 

Next we come across a traveling theatrical troupe 
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who are just putting up a temporary shed for a per- 
formance to be held the next day. Their paraphernalia 
is very much the same as that of like companies in the 
home lands—wooden horses, paper men, gorgeous 
scenes, files, drops, etc, etc. The theater in Japan 
opens at two o'clock in the afternoon, and closes some 
time after midnight, and often a whole hour elapses 
between the acts, thouch the usual time {s balf an hour 
or 80. 

Now we see a puppet show—a sort of ‘‘ Punch and 
Judy” sffalr—Japanese dolls beautifully dressed and 
deftly manipulated by the showman, while hie glib 
tongue tells the tale of love, war, or sorrow, as it may 
chance to be, explanatory of the dumb show made by 
the figures. His trade is carried on in very much the 
same manner as that of the ‘‘sertal” papers at home, 
bringing you to some intenrely interesting point of the 
story and then ending suddenly in a ‘‘to be continued 
in our next.” Mr. Showman docs likewlse, excepting 
that instead of ‘‘our next” it is to be continued when 
you have psid for what has gone before, and thus given 
an earnest of what is yet to be paid, for he ‘‘ passes the 
hat” very frequently. 

Here and there at ihe open doors of the houses are to 
be seen the spindles and shuttles of the gude wives and 
daughters, some of whom are deft!y manipulating one 
or the other. The looms are very anclent io style, but 
answer the purpose well enough for those who do not 
value time; and the Japanese, like all Orlentals, most 
assuredly do not. They mansge to make beautiful 
designs, however, though I cannot tell you how it is 
done. 

Feeling somewhat hungry, we step Into a roadside 
restaurant and cal! for a couple of basins of ‘‘ soba ””—a 
kind of vermicelil made from buckwheat and served 
with a sauce of soy and fish juice. My friend does not 
make much progress with his bowlful, for want of not 
only a deftness with the chop-sticks, but also from 4 
lack of a due appreciation of what he called the ‘‘in- 
sipid taste of the stuff.” I thought it nice, however, 
and soon called for and devoured a eecond bascinful, 
with ite concomitants of ground red pepper and thinly 
sliced onfons. The soba is made by elightly molstening 
& quantity of buckwheat flour, which is then placed 
between straw mats and trodden with the feet until 
formed to the consistency of biscult or cracker dough, 
when it is beaten into thin cakes, rolled smooth, cut 
into narrow strips, and dried for use. 

Now we cross a rushing stream and go off toward a 
little hut from which proceeds a pecular ‘‘clank— 
clank,” and find it to be a grist-mill, worked by 
water power obtained from the aforesaid stream. The 
machinery, even to the cog-wheels, {fs all of wood, very 
roughly made and but rudely geared, yet they contrive 
to grind out very fair flour with it. 

Close by we find tho same power utilized to hull and 
clean rice ani bariey. The grain is placed in a large 
mortar, and the pestle is caused to rize and fall by means 
of stout pegs set in the main shaft of the water-wheel. 
This work is often accomplished, where the water has 
not sufficient puwer to drive the wheel, by the device 
of placing a large scoop-shaped box at one end ofa 
lever, having a pestle at the other; a shoot from the 
stream being turned into this box, the water runs in 
until its weight is more than that of the pestle, when it 
fails dnd empties itself, thus letting the pestle drop with 
its full weight upon the grain. This process is repeated 
until the grain {s hulled and clean, or the housewife has 
time to come and take it away. 

We now meet a couple of young men, dressed in 
uniform, selling a quack medicine, said to have cost its 
inventor ‘‘ thousands of dollars” and years of research ; 
of course it is a cure-all, and its praises are sung by the 
venders in a droning voice upon all the highways and 
byways of the empire. Just beyond these we meet a 
bevy of young girls, very prettily dressed, and all be- 
rouged and bepowdered, selling an opposition medi- 
cine, which they declare, in their sweetest tones and with 
wian!ng smiles, cost tacir employers ‘‘ ‘ens of thousands 
of dolisrs.” Their pretty faces bring them many a cus- 
tomer who would pass by their masculine competitors. 

At this point of our journey we began to feel the 
fatigue of our twenty-six-mile walk, and so engaged 
‘“‘ jinrikisha” to take us to Odawara, at the foot of the 
muuutaine; we stepped into these enlarged baby car- 
riages, and, the roads being good, our men—of whom we 
bad only one each—soon whirled us into the little town 
which was formerly the residence of a ‘‘ Daimfo,” or 
feudal prince, whose castle with its moats and towers 
still stands intact, though deserted by fis lord and shorn 
of its ancient glory. 

At Odawara, after much haggling as to the price, we 
engaged *‘ kago” to take us up the mountains to our 
first stopping-place at Miya-no-shita. Tae ‘* kago” are 
a sort of basket hung laterally upon a stout pole and 
carried upon the shoulders of two sturdy, sure-footed 
coolles, who take us up the steep path at a much 
quicker pace than we could have climbed it in our then 
wearied condition. We arrived at our hotel just in time 


for supper. 
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A WOMAN’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Mrs. M. J. Cuurcn. 


" AVE you decided yet what to do?” asked 
Hermione. 

** Not quite,” I replied, a little shortly, for the question 
irritated me more than I cared to acknowledge. 

My friend could scarcely appreciate this feeling, for 
she was happy and prosperous, and the mistress of a 
charming country home near where I was boarding for 
the summer. I, on the contrary, was one of those un- 
fortunate, detached people to whom a change of season 
is apt to bring the necessity for a change of quarters ; 
and of late there had been stirring within me strong 
feelings of rebellion against the existing state of things. 
Was I always, I wondered, to be no one in particular, 
and to spend the best years of my life in the groveling 
occupation of making both ends meet ? 

I had almost resolved that I would have a local habita- 
tion of some kind—s fiat or cottage, be it ever so 
humble, that I could call my own; but my ambition 
now extended to a more imposing domain, which could 
be made a source of profit as well as of pleasure. I 
wanted a smal! farm. 

‘** Do not think of such a thing,” remonstrated Her- 
mione, excitedly. ‘‘ Look at'E iward’s experience with 
our twoacres ; why, they are just eating their heads off.” 

There was evidently a vague idea in the mind of the 
speaker that this phrase was generally applicable to any- 
thing that did not pay. 

** But that is quite different,” I persisted. ‘‘I have 
read and thought and studied a great deal on the sub. 
ject, and it is not at all a sudden notion, although I have 
not talked about it before.” 

To this came the reply, in a convincing tone: “I 
really believe that Eiward has read everything that has 
ever been written about farming, and the ‘ Agricultur- 
ist’ is his daily food. If he couldn’t succeed in making 
crops pay, how do you suppose you could ?” 

The hackneyed rejoinder, ‘‘ With brains, sir |” comes 
to mind, but, instead of making it, I merely smile, and 
change the subject. 

Thomas, the [rish gardener of my friend’s establish- 
ment, is a congenial spirit, and gives me much 
valuable encouragement. ‘* He’d make the place pay,” 
he says, ‘‘ if the masther wouldn’t be bothering round 
him with his ‘instructions.’ For, with the ‘‘ Agricultur- 
ist” in one hand, and a sun umbrella in the other, Mr. 
R. seats himself, on his return from the city in the 
middle of a broiling afternoon, on an upturned box or 
basket in the walk, and thus discourses to Thomas, at 
work upon the beds : 

‘* Take care of those late peas, Thomas ; the ‘ Agricult- 
urist’ says—” 

‘An’, shure, you don’t care for the vines, sir ?” ex- 
claims the son of Erin, who regards the venerated 
‘** Agriculturist” as a bore of the first magnitude. ‘‘ The 
peas is ali gone.” 

** Gone !” repeats the master, in dismay. ‘‘ Where have 
they gone, Thomas ?” 

‘Where all the vegetables goes, sir—to the dinner- 
table.” 

**Oh!” with a sigh of rellef. ‘‘ That is all right, then. 
Now, about the celery, Thomas. The ‘ Agriculturist’ 
considers celery one of the best crops we have, and yet 
one that is turned to the least account. Listen carefully 
to these directions.” 

But the constant buzzing of a mosquito makes quite 
as agreeable an impreseion; and Thomas manages 
to assume ap altitude of attention without really hearing 
anything. He declares that he has a regular fight of it 
with the “ Agriculturist ;” and that, if he hadn’t some 
sense in his head, the family wouldn’t often see their 
own vegctabies on the table. He tells me, too, that he 
is laying up money from his own “bit ava place” 
(Thomas is only a table boarder at Mr. R.’s), and this in 
spite of the existence of six children. His brother, 
lately from Ireland, “‘aslipavy aby,” knows how to 
take care of a garden, and would like to get a place for 
himself ; so, ‘‘ if you'll just try him, Miss, he’ll te an 
illigant help, shure.” 

All this, and much more, impels me to investigate a 
little place of five or six acres within sight of my present 
residence, and within call of aneighboring house. The 
dwelling is small, but not ugly ; it has great capabilities, 
and the ground isin good order. The place rents for 
$200 a year, and I return to my room in the boarding- 
house, and make a careful calculation. 

I find that Iam now living atan expense of about a 
thousand dollars per annum, all things considered ; and 
it seems to me that, with good management, I could 
conduct my proposed enterprise at an outlay not greater 
than that. I half resolve to try it, but I will not rush 
into it blindly. 

The ladies sojourning at Mrs. West’s were constantly 
going to town for the day, as though that had been the 
express purpose for which they came into the country ; 
but I had never yet indulged in this populer dissipation. 
Now, however, I had a motive for going; and my first 


pilgrimage was made to the emporium of a highly suc- 


cessful gardener—a man as widely known for his court- 
esy and benevolence as for his superior gifts {n cultivat- 
ing the earth. 

Fortunately, I found him at leisure, and his kindly 
manner was most reassuring. I unfolded to him my 
plans and expectations, and begged for a little advice at 
the outset of my novel career. I was half afrald of dis- 
couragement, as the knight of the spade and trowel 
listened to my somewhat {ncoherent statement in perfect 
silence; but I soon discovered that my fears were 
groundless. 

‘** There is no reason,” said he, when I had finished, 
‘* why a lady of common Intelligence should not under- 
take euch an experiment and succeed in ft. But have 
you taken possible dieappointments sufficiently into con- 
sideration ?” 

I looked so very blank at the bare suggestion that Mr. 
M. added, laughingly : ‘If you only knew some of the 
mistakes that I made ip the beginning! And one great 
mistake Iles in expecting too much from your investments, 
The secrets of success in farming are, to cover little 
ground (comparatively speaking), but to cover that little 
well, and to get your crops to market a week or two in 
advance of other growers. For instance, a quarter of 
an acre of well-grown lettuce marketed {n April will 
yield better returns than a whole acre marketed {fo June. 
But how large a plece of ground have you ?” 

It was rather embarrassing to reply I had none as yet ; 
it made the whole scheme appear such a veritable castle 
in the air. ‘ 

“TI see,” continued my smiling adviser ; ‘‘ you are, 
very sensibly, feeling your way before !aunching into 
unknown responsibilities. But what is the place like 
on which you have your mental eye?” 

I made as faithful a word picture of {tas I could: 
and Mr. M. nodded approvingly. 

“The owner asks quite enough rent for it,” said he, 
“‘and he ought to make a reduction forso desirable a 
tenant as a lady who fs bent on improving the property. 
He gives you, however, the privilege of buying it, if de. 
sired, after a year or two of residence ; and this is an 
advantage, for you can’t move a farm as you can furni- 
ture. I will make out a list of the products that will be 
most likely to yleld youa speedy return ; and at the 
head of the list stands asparagus. It is a crop that sel- 
dom or never fails.” 

“Yes,” I responded, in a discouraged tone, ‘‘ but it 
is as slow in reaching perfection as fruit. You cannot 
cut an asparagus bed under two or three years from the 
time of planting the seed.” 

‘*I do not propose that you sha! plant the seed just 
now,” continued Mr. M., ‘‘as you wouldn’t find it 
profitable to wait two years foracrop. We will begin 
with roots in a forcing-bed, that you may manage to 
send your first cutting to market in April, and realize 
the old adage that the early bird catches the worm.” 

‘*But I did not suppose that farming began until 
April,” I said, in surprice. 

**Oh, yes—the farmer's year begins in September ; 
and unless you are at work upon your place by that 
time you will lose your best profits for the next season. 
Your asparagus roots for forcing should be at least six 
years old.” 

“But where am I to get them ?”’ was my next per. 
plexity. ‘‘I have so very little money on hand.” 

** I will trust you,” replied my friendly counselor, ‘‘ for 
al] the seeds and roots you may require, until yourcrops 
are sold. You will want all the ready money you can 
spare for manure ; and I would advise you not to cultt- 
vate more than two acres of your ground the first sea- 
son. If you are moderately successful, this wil! pay all 
your expenses.” 

When Mr. M. showed me his list, I saw that, besides 
one thousand asparagus plants, he had filled up the two 
acres with lettuce, cabbages, celery, rhubarb, onions, 
turnips, and squashes. 

‘*Radishes and spinach,” he continued, ‘‘can be 
planted among the other things ; early cucumbers may 
be raised, as it were, on the sly ; and as your experience 
increases, you will be simply astonished at the resources 
of nature.” 

“‘That sounds very encouraging,” sald I, quite fired 
with enthusiasm at the prospect. 

Mr. M. smiles, and evidently thinks that I need taking 
down a little, for he replies, “ It is my paiaful duty to 
add that you will also be astonished at the resources of 
your numerous enemies.” 

Then, in answer to my look of astonishment: “‘ The 
whole insect world seems animated by one or two mo 
tives ; elther that of direct malice toward that portion 
of mankind who till the ground, or it is under the hal- 
lucination that the labcrs of the husbandman are all 
performed for the sole benefit of the greedy little 
creatures who swoop down upon the tender plants from 
above or burrow at them from below. In either case 
the results are the same ; and unless your experience is 
an exceptional one, you will find the ecrisceus asparagi 
(a hateful little plague from Europe) feasting on your 
asparagus ; a creature like a flea sucking all the life 
from your cabbages and turnips in dry weather ; an- 
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other, like a sma!) house-fly, attacking the roots, which 
become clubbed; the ‘striped bug,’ an aggravating 
sinner, gnawing your young cucumber and squash 
leaves; the onlon-maggot depositing its eggs In your 
on‘ons ; and so on through the entire list.” 

This was appalling, but the speaker added an encour 
agiog—‘' Never mind ; I have made out the worst posal- 
ble case. They do not al! come at once, and s metimes 
your plants will be entirely free from these pests. Eter- 
nal vigilance, wood ashes, and bone-dust will usually 
keep them under; and although men have died and 
worms have eaten them, {t has never been because of a 
broken heart through the dlscouragements of farming. 
The farmer, at least, has enough to eat; and I would 
advise you or any lady similarly situated to make the 
exper{ment with a brave heart. Secure your farm now, 
and plan your work for the coming season. I will send 
sceds and roots as soon as you are ready for them.” 

Thankisg Mr. M. warmly for his kindness, | took the 
returning tralo with a lighter heart than 1 had known 
for some time; for what posstbilities of fortune and 
happiness might not be awaiting me ? 

A practical talk with the owner of my farm, 4 well: 
to-do house-bullder, Induced him to take off $25 from 
the rent, In consideration of my numerous expenses the 
first year and my evident Intention of buylog the prop- 
erty if the experiment succeeded. 

After paying a quarter's rent in advance went tri- 
umphantly to Ilermione with the key of the house in 
my hand, but she fal ly gasped for breath at my pre. 
cipitancy. She could see nothing but prospective 
wretched ness and rulu as the legitimate result of so 
crazy an undertaking ; and the expression of Mr R's 
face, as he alluded feelingly to the money ke had burted 
in those two acres, was truly formidable. But I remem 
bered Thomas and the “ Agriculturist,” and survived it. 

The “allp ava b’y” proved to be something less than 
six feet high, and stout In proportion ; he was, there 
fore, quite a valuable protector to two lone women. 
My mald-of-all-work was another prize—a middle aged 
woman who had drawn her first breath on a farm, and 
who was only too glad to exchange crowde1 city quar. 
ters for the pure alr and freedom of the country. ‘‘ Lo- 
vina” was a sort of family {nstitution, a humble friend 
of years, and a person who was always sent for to help 
on extra occasions. It had been the alm of her hopes to 
live with me when I had a house of my own, and ifn 
her case there was no danger of “followers” or ofa 
sudden departure, when I sheuld be left lamenting. 

1 began forthwith to be in a delightful state of bustle. 
The slender store of furniture. Ifnen, and plate that had 
descended to me and latin uselessly packed away all this 
time was brought forth; various additions were made 
by my croskipg but, in the main, kind hearted friends ; 
and when the little brown cottsge was falrly in order, 
with the cheery gleam of crimson curtains fn the dloing- 
room, {t seemed to me a very delightful home indeed, 
and a great improvement on {ransitory scjourning places. 

But I had not rented my cottage for the sole purpose 
of making an attractive Interfor; 1 must be up and 
doing if I would fulfill the mission to which I was self- 
appolated. 

Thomas tovk a fatherly sort of interest in my pro- 
ceedings, and came over to inspect them as often as his 
duties would permit, sternly keeping Patrick up to the 
mark, and harassing that youthful glant according to 
his own ideas of anelder brother's privileges. The boy 
had a thoroughly good appetite, and a talent for sleep- 
ing that did not argue well for his usefulness in the 
event of burglars; but so long as those requirements 
were satisfied, he worked faithfully on, like a steady 
cart horse, ard accomplished wonders by main strength 
and perseverance. 

There was a very nice little barn on the premises, 
and back of this barn we established the compost heap, 
to which everything available was’ made tributary. I 
found myself watching with intense interest its steadily 
increasing proportions ; and Patrick was sent dally with 
his wheelbarrow to gather the leaves by the roadaide, 
A quantity of old horse and cow manure was discovered 
in the barn; and Lovina was highly indignant at the 
former occupants of the cottage for leaving 4 great plle 
of ashes in the cellar. She could not appreciate my 
delight at the discovery that it was wood ashes ; but to 
me it was just so much more prospective wealth added 
to the store behind the barn. 

All the weeds on the place—and we found an abun- 
dant crop of them—were gathered Into piles where they 
grew, and burned, that the seeds micht not be scattered 
for an endless confilct when the plants were growing ; 
and then my plot of two acres and something over (all 
that Mr. M. advised at firet) was thoroughly plowed, 
and coarse manure worked in to lle until spring. 
Thomas furnished the horse and plow required for th's 
work at a reasonable rate, and Patrick faithfully per- 
formed the labor. 

Meanwhile I watched the dollars and cents in the 
most miserly way, that I might be prepared for the 
demand to be made upon my purse by the forcing-bed 
for asparagus—for that, at any rate, must be made suc- 
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cessful, as {t was my main dependence. I was some- 
what suprised at the readiness with which filends and 
relatives found thelr way to the cottage ; and visitors to 
spend the day, to take lunch or an early tea, were 
sometimes more numerous than I dealred, for my tims 
was valuable and my resources small. I[ rather re- 
joiced, therefore, that I had not yet been able to furnish 
a spare room ; for, with a guest-chamber In readiness, 
there was no telling how far the visits might extend. 

It was evident that my visitors had fully expected 
freah vegetables in October and November, and In their 
secret hearts considered my farming operations decidedly 
alow. But, then, had they not prophesied fallure from 
the baginning ? It was {mpoasible to convince them that 
the unsightly heap behind the barn was the mine that 
held my future wealth ; but I was satisfied to let results 
speak for themselves. 

Among the pleasantest of surprises wasacall from 
Mr. M, who came out literally to view the land Hi: 
had business, he sald, which brought him within a few 
miles of Hszelwood, and as he regarded my farm some- 
what fn the light of a venture of his own, it would be 
more satisfactory to see It. 

‘* A very nice little place, indeed,” he said, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘and excellently well in order for a begioner. 
Here,” with afew gigantic strides at the left of the barn 
‘‘{a the very spot for your asparagus bed. You can 
scarcely give this vegetable too much manure; and a+ 
you are looking forward to the proprietorship of a hors 
in the spring, it will be wice to plant the asparazu: 
where {t can most readily find a supply of food. This 
situa fon, too, has the advantages of a southwesterr 
+xposure, with the side of the barn to protect {t from th: 
north wind. I will mark « ff the length and breadth for 
your cold-frame operations ; and the sooner Patrick ts 
set about the wurk the better.” 

About the elghth of an acre was marked off, and dl. 
vided into six jeng beds. 

‘* Don't be frightened at the first expense,” continued 
Mr. M , “‘ for the return {s certain, your chances of suc 
ceas being far greater than those of the large farmer cr 
gardener ; for he hes a hundred other things to distract 
bis attention, while this asparagus bed is your one white 
chicken for the preeent, and will occupy the greater 
portion of your waking thoughts.” 

Having already been plowed and spread with one 
good coating of manure, the soil was now thorougbly 
trenched three feet deep, and the manure well mixed 
with the sofl, salt to the amount of acuble Inch to every 
square foot of land hefng well worked in at the same 
time. My adviser also insisted on a goodly quantity ot 
well-broken bones, and directed me to a eoap factory 
where I could get them by the cartload at a very moder 
ate price. 

Mats and sashes next appeared to me among the most 
desirable of carthly possessions—not such exactly as are 
used for house or for pereonal ornamentation, but of the 
kind that gardeners del!ght Ip. For the former, Patrick, 
under: his brother’s direction, procured a boy to help 
him, and the two went vigorously to work to manufact 
ure them of straw twisted back and forth on a rough 
frame. The frame was about elght feet long and five 
wide, and the boys usually finished alx mats In a day. 
An abundant stock of these mats was provided, and 
when finished they were carefully rolled up and depos 
{ted in the barn urtil ready for use. The straw was 
cheap, the frame was borrowed, and the extra boy's 
wages seemed very little compared with the frults of his 
labor. 

Mr. M. had recommende'l me to procure my “lights” 
ata sash and blind factory where he was well known, 
mention his name, and ask them to sell me second-hand 
sashes On three months’ credit. When this transaction 
was accomplished, and the sashes were standing side by 
side with the rolls of straw mats, I felt a pleasurable 
senee of elation in surveying my novel property. 

The cold-frames, rough-looking boxes without 

bottoms, and about a third lower in front than at the 
back, were nailed together by a nelghboring carpenter ; 
and then more manure was put on the beds—two 
separate layers, well trodden in by Patrick's perambulat- 
ing on top of them. When the frames were in place, 
six or eight inches of good garden earth was spread on 
the beds, and then they were ready for the atparagus 
roots. : 
These came almost immedlately, with the most care- 
ful directions for planting, and were soon Installed in 
their luxurious quarters, The seeds came, too; and I 
was inspired to try, all by myself, a litile speculation in 
early lettace, cauliflower, cabbages, egg-plant, etc. ; for 
the asparagus roots fil’ed only five of the beds. In they 
went, and 1 had a guilty sort of feeling as they dis- 
appeared from sight, and were finally covered with 
sashes and mats. Finally, the unwieldy-looklog boxes 
were ‘‘ bunked up” with manure to their very tops, and 
now I triumphantly informed myself I was indeed a 
farmer. 

I had thoroughly learned the fact, however, that roots 
and seeds in cold-frames do not go into a chrysalls state 
during the winter and coms out perfect butterflies in 


early spring without further thought or care on the part 
of the grower ; and I was continually wondering, dur- 
ing the next four months, on what days it would answer 
(o take off the mats for the sake of light and sunshine ; 
when to silde the sashes, and how far, for the sake of 
alr ; when to do both, and when to do neither. 

Watering was another serious question; and I 
acquired all the necesssry knowledge (as most beginners 
nave to do) by reading, asking questions, using my 
reasoning powers, making exp«riments, having narrow 
escapes of total rulno, and arriving at last, by some happy 
sccident, at the goal of my hopes—actually sending 
\hings to market and getting money for them ! 

I had been favored, sald my experlenced friend, with 
‘in unusually accommodating wioter; there were no 
violent, destructive storms, no flerce ‘“‘snapa” of that 
intense, steady cold which scem: to sap the very foun- 
faiions of life, and cruelly destroys the hopes of the 
ousbandman. It had been an¢quable season, with a fair 
supply of sunshine; and my crops thrived accordingly. 

‘Your asparagus,” sald Mr. M., “should be ready 
for cutting by the last of March.” 

On the seventeenth, I sent Patrick with fifty unusual- 
\y fine bunches to the proprietor of D——'s Café, who 
aad siready contracted fur them, and recetved in return 
+ $50 bill. The price sounds high ; but the heads were 
uncommonly large, the bunches of nerous dimensions, 
snd—it was only the seventeenth of March. The pro- 
ductiveness of the bed {ncreased dafly ; but the price, 
of course, diminished as other growers brought the 
vegetable into market. 

Before closing accounts with mv asparagus crop for 
be season, it had ylelded me $250; $200 paid all the 
«xpenses Incurred ; and | found myseif with $50 profit 
‘m cash, and an asparagus bed estabilshed under glass 
‘hat could be carried on for years with very little ad- 
iitfonal outlay and a Jarg-r yield than ever. I bad not 
been visited by any crisceus asparagi, so far; and I paid 
my bills with a thankful heart. 

The early lettuce, cabb»ges, egg-plants, etc , were al! 
cut off in their bloom of youth by Patrick's careless- 
ness in leaving the g'assrouf of thelr residence partly 
open one sharp aight; and I never had the satisfaction 
vf knowing whether that attempt of mine was reslly 
a briillapt foeptiration or a melancholy fatlure. Mr. M. 
mircly remarked on the subject that {t would not be 
well to bave everything we planted grow, as, in that 
care, all the world would take to gardening. 

Tals disappolatment did not deter me from replant- 
ing the forsaken bed with early cucumbers, whica suc- 
ceeded beyond my wildest h pes. 

The compost heap was decidedly the pet of the house- 
hold. Lovina threw all ber suds and scrapings on 
t; I put everything there that | diin'’t know what 
else to do with; and Patrick mate certain contribu 
tlons, under cover of darkness, tbat might earn for him 
the unenviable distinction of animal resurreciionist. 

But when Aprti!, and plowlog and planiing time, 
came, what a valuable ald it proved {in en:iching those 
two acres! I was manur-.razy ; and Thomas declared 
that I was putting on more than the two acres could 
possibly hold—qulte enough, indeed, for ten. 

** Just so,” 1 reepouded, with an alr of superlative wis- 
dom. ‘Iam laying the foundations for the crops of ten 
acres, with « nly the Jaborand expense of planting two.” 

I could sfford to be lavish with manure, for the 
greater part of {t was hauled from a place near by where 
they were glad to get rid of it at almost nothiog a loaJ. 

We had very dry weather for two wecks after the 
cabbage seed was In the ground; and sfier that the 
young plants were attacked by the “ fica” But he was 
attacked, io his turn, with « queer mixture, in which 
tobacco stems were the chief tn.redient; the device was 
Thomas's ; and, not fancying our style of ente:tainment, 
he speedily betook himself to parts unknown. The 
‘striped bug” also tried hard to get a dishonest living 
from my cucumbers and squashes ; but several sprink- 
lings of fine bone-dust iaduced him to seek other em- 
ploy ment. 

On balancing profits and losses, the next September, 
I found that I had cleared from my two acres, over ana 
above all expenses, the satisfactory sum of $500. | 
was also in excellent health and spirits, and quite pre- 
pared to cultivate hereafter every fuch of ground on my 
domain. 

At the end of three years I owned the place (fully 
paid for) two horses, and a cow, and rented five ad join- 
ing acres of ground ; but this was accomplished only 
by settlog my woman’s wit at work on solid foundations 
of knowledge, and turning every failure, as far as pos- 
sible, into a gain. 

My house, too, was wonderfully {mproved without 
aod within; the guest-ch»mber was furnished; and 
[ bad time to erj my visitors. My income enabled 
me to spend much of the winter in the city ; and it was 
astonishing to find, now that I had a hume of my own, 
how many other homes were open to me. 

Hermione and her husband do not seem to know 
what to make of my success ; but {tis a long time since 
the former has thought of asking me what I tntend todo, 
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PIANO LESSONS. 


HOW TO STUDY AND HOW TO PRACTICE. 
By Mani E. MERRICK. 


fy order to derive the greatest possible bencfit from 
piano lessons, the practice must be regular. Many 
young pupils, and some older ones, have a fashion of not 
practicing until the day before they are to take a lesson. 
Then they sit at the plano several hours, and succeed in 
playing the lesson tolerably well for their teacher. 
Such practice, however, cannot produce the best results. 
Oae hour of study daily is better than five or six hours 
once or twice a week. 

The order of practice must also be methodical. Finger 
gymnastics, which include, of course, the scales, should 
always come first. These are given to beginners in 
alternation with easy amusements. The latter serve a 
good purpose in their place, but they generaliy monop- 
olizs too large a portion of the practice hour if it is not 
under the supervision of a judicious mother. At least 
half the time should be devoted to the gymnastics. 

lt is important that children should not practice 
longer than a quarter of an hour at a time; and older 
pupils wilt do well not to sit at the piano more than half 
4m hour at once, or an hour at the longest. The prin- 
cipal, and surely a sufficient, reason fur observing this 
rule is Lbat piano practice involves no slight strain upon 
tue Dervuus sysiem, aud no risk of overteXing that 
shuulud be locurred. Moreover, young pupils are much 
lees apt to ure of music if the periods of practice are 
abort. 

As the pupil advances, various studies are used, in con- 
nection wiln the ordinary gymuastiics, to secure all the 
Qualifications necessary to a perfect execution; also to 
impart a thuiougbh knowledge of phrasing and expres 
siun. Ly tuis ume picces are also given, according to 
the teachers judgment. At this stage of advancement 
it is well fur ine pupil to devote one-third of the time 
spent iu practice lo gymnastics, one third to studies, and 
ihe remainder to pieces. 

We have urged regularity and method in plano 
practice. It is eyualiy important to practice in the 
light way; otherwise mucb ume is wasted. It seems 
almost unnecessary to assert that an hour of thoughtful, 
systematic stu ly is better than three of careless, desul- 
try playing ; and yet only the few of even adult pupils 
Sppreclate wis uth. Music is a difficult study, and 
(De nut interesting in all i phases. A student can 
readily become interested in learning a plece, because 
he is Consianlly diecoveripg new beauties; and the 
desire tu render it with satisiaction to himself and his 
fricnds stimulates to practice. This may also be true 
of the studies, as many of them are exceedingly pretty. 
Finger gy moastics, however, are undoubtedly dry ; and 
ouly @ suropg sense of duly and a thorough compre 
heustlon of Uncir im portance will inspire to the necessary 
study of such exercises. That this .omprehension and 
seuse of duly, united with the patience requisite, should 
be iound in children is scarcely to be expected. It is 
essential, therefore, that mothers should try to make as 
clear as poesibie their children the importance of 
fioger gymnastics, and Ww insist upon a faithful practice 
of them, whether the children fully understand the 
reasons for so doing or not. ‘‘ But is not this the 
teacher's duty ?’ some one may remark. Certainiy ; but 
it is also the moiher’s. She is more with her chilu ; and 
her faculty for expiaining to and reasoning with him 
muy be beiter than that of the teacher. It is well for 
the mother to be present during the music lesson, ia 
order to understand as far as possible the teacher's in- 
strucuons. If bis is not practicable she should at least 
see ine teacher, and asceriain ibe main points to be 
observed by the pupil when practicing. By pursuing 
this Course, mothers who do not understand music 
Can render a teacner¢fiicientaid. Fur many such have 
sulticiens idea of time and tune to know, if they listen 
@liculively, whether or not a person is playing correctly 
as regards eliner ; aud apy one, by taking a litile trouble, 
can uudersiand the correct position and use of the 
Wrists, Lands, and flogers. 

lt poys fur a mother w remain with her child durtog 
the pesiuds of practice. lf unable todo this, she shouid 
irequenUy lovuk ia upon him, when he is at the piano, 
Wwiin words of admonition and encouragement. A 
play of interest on the part of parents in the pursuits of 
their chilaren is highly stimulating to the latter. 

Toere exists in the average plano studenta strong 
tendency to consianlly practice easy and pretly passages 
&l Lne «xpense of ulfficuit or ugly ones. To counteract 
Unis requires all of Une m tner s wotchfulness and author- 
ity. Sue should endeavor to impre:s upon the pup the 
importance of playing @ pkce unifurmly well irom be 
giunlng W end; and shuld call atienuon to Lhe fact 
tbat a passage, apparently ugly when inaifferenuy 
played, might be quite pleasing if well executed. A 
new lesson on pieces or studies ought first to be played 


through slowly and carefully ; then each phrase should 


be studied until thoroughly mastered. After doing this 
the pupil should agair practice the lesson as a whole, 
paying strict attention to phrasing, expression, and use 
of the pedal. It is very essential that a pianist should 
cultivate the habit of listening critically to his own play- 
ing. 

It will not injure children to begin the study of music 
at nine or ten years of age, provided they are not allowed 
tu practice too much. It is impossible to d> more than 
lay the foundation of a musical education while children 
are attending school, without incurring a serfous risk of 
impairing their health. Delicate children, and even 
robust ones, who are confined in the schoolroom—which 
is too often a breeding-place for disease—six hoursa day, 
compelled to study at home several hours more, and are 
obliged, in addition to all this, to practice music two or 
three hours, are surely fit subjects of care for the Soclety 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Young people, 
while attending school, ought never to take more than 
one music lesson a week, and should not practice longer 
than an hour a day. 

It seems a pity that teachers and parents should not 
always strive to cultivate in children, at as early an age 
as possible, a taste for the best music. It is easier to do 
this at first then after they have formed a taste for infe- 
rlorcom positions. They are often capable of appreciating 
good music much younger than may generally be sup- 
posed. There are sonatas by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Schubert Clement!, and other classical composers, within 
the reach of many who have not studied longer than six 
months. Collections of these in book form can be 
obtained at very moderate rates. 

Intelligent interest and oversight on the part of 
mother or older relative are two very essential elements 
in the musical education of children, and this can come 
only where there is understanding and faith between 
those having the oversight and the teacher. 


A COMMON LEVERAGE. 


HE question of he)ping and elevating the poor is 

one that has a firm hold on the public mind. 
Every year thousands of dollars are ¢xpended to accom- 
plish this purpose. Is the result proportionate to the 
amount expended? All who are familiar with the 
methods employed answer unhesitatingly, No. And 
the reason is that so much is wasted on impracticable 
schemes, or from sentimental feelings that do infiaoltely 
more credit to the heart than to the head of the giver. 
Sometimes this waste is the result of blind obstinacy. 
The would be philanthropist, or philanthropist’s agent, 
will not see the evil resulting from the carrying out of 
their pet ideas. Much waste is caused by a false method 
of dealing with the question. Some people fnsist on 
deallog with the world on the plane of what it should 
be, not on the actual p'ane of what it is. 

Many people fall in their efforts because they attempt 
a radical reform at the outset, instead of a gradual 
improvement. It takes a pecullar kind of genius to 
enable an ulter stranger to the standards of another to 
devise methods that will improve and elevate that other 
person. Birth, environment, temperament, natural intel- 
ligence, and education all help to form our standards. 

Oae of the most mistaken ideas that has taken hold of 
the minds of a number of people is that there is intense 
suffering among al) classes of the poor. This is a great 
mistake. Many of them from birth are strangers to 
comfort in the simplest conception of the word ; so were 
the generations before them. Dirt, disorder, sin without 
shame, partial hupger, comparative discomfort because 
of the temperature at all seasons of the year, is their 
normal condition. Transfer such beings suddenly into 
an atmosphere where cieaniiness, order, obealence to 
law, or punishment for disobedience, are the conditions 
for freedom from hunger, or temperature discomfort, 
and their choice would be at once made in favor of 
what to them is a normal condition. To help this class 
it is useless 0 aliempt any reform except by the process 
of gradual improvement, and that must come through 
the source of awakened ideas rather than from outside 
pressure. 

The mother 80 lost to womanhood as to see no reason 
why she shouid put the alightest safeguards around her 
young daughter ; who thinks nothing if her boys asso- 
ciate with drunkards, thieves, and gambiers; who is 
dulied to every sense that moves women of another 
grade wl pretect innocence from vice—can never be 
roused by gifts of money, clothing, or food to attempt 
to improve her home until her standard of right and 
wrung has been raised. lo her view, drunkenness is not 
asin. To steal is not asin; the ain is in belog caught. 
Licentiousness is not a sin. She breathed in a famil- 
larity with these things with her first breath. A pure 
moral atmorpbere would be oppressive until there was 
a slight awakculng to a conception of purity in her own 
soul 


What will touch the divine spark hidden under gener- 
ations of vice and years of freedom from knowledge of 


law except as it is represented by a blue coat with brass 


buttons and a club; whose day of judgment fs repre. 
sented by a quick decision of guilt, given more from 
a knowledge of the class than from a knowledge of the 
individual ; whose idea of penalty is ‘‘ Ten dollars or teu 
days,” or perhaps a severer sentence ; whose explatfon 
fiods her sunk just a little lower, if that is possible, and 
a trifle more intelligent concerning crime and methods of 
escape from punishment because she has had as as3ocla‘es 
those with a wider and more varied expartence ? 

Improved tenements, without other assistance, wil! 
do nothing, or next to nothing. In fact, you could not 
get such a woman to submit to the necessary restralots of 
such a habitation until the desire for better things had 
been aroused. The only possible way to lift this woman 
from her normal condition of fadifference tosin, disorder, 
dirt, and their accompaniments of ev!ls—to her not dis 
comforte—tis by persona! {np fluence. 

First, gain her confidence, become fami!{ar with her 
standard, and quletly sow the seeds for better things, 
not by tearlog her up by the roots from her famillar 
conditions, but by awakening a desire for better things 
and then helping in accomplishing them. 

That the condition of the shelter in which such a 
woman fs found {s an important matter !s true, and that 
grasping landlords are largely responsible for the many 
evils among the poor Is also true ; but the present con- 
dition of life in tenement-houses is the result of genera- 
tions of evil ancestors, grasping landlords, and years of 
public indifference We have been sounding our bugle 
note of Iiberty—‘' Every man hasaright to do as he 
chooses with his own,” forgetting the brotherhood of 
humanity. 

When women can be found who will go Into the home 
of the degraded poor without visible pocketbook, but 
with a visible friendly interest showing in every word, 
proved by every act, there will be stirred to action in 
them that desire for good that fs rarely entirely dead, 
only smoldering under ignorance and evi! inheritance. 
Toe children are the germs that need the most nurture, 
but they cannot and should not be separated from the 
parent stem unless that is hopelessly dead in sin. Let 
some woman of Icisure and intelligence get a landlord 
to give her the control over one tenement; allow her to 
make conditions, other than the i.ere payment of rent, 
that must be accepted before the tenant can retain pos. 
session. Let this agent move :lowly in her reforms, and 
use a8 much of her personal force in i: fluencing the 
inmates to introduce reforms inside of their own rooms 
as she does on the condition of hall, stairs, yard, and the 
payment of rent. Let her give talks of practical econ. 
omy to the inmates, lessons in cooking and sewing, 
hygiene and sanitation; arouse a sense of moral re 
sponsibility ; in fact, implant {in them her own standards 
and ideal of life, limited to their resources, 

The work of elevating the poor is one that requtres 
two levers to accomplisb its purpose : one is the philan 
thropist, and the other the poor themselvcs. 

The struggle will be long, and need constantly chang: 
ing methods until the white blossoms of promise have 
grown to the sturdy fruit of an awakened conscience, a 
soul aroused to a knowledge of God and the divine love 
and law. 


PRACTICAL AND PRACTICABLE. 


By B. LeRow. 


ONCERNING the practical benevolence of which 

mention has been made—the kind which in sick. 

ness extends beyond the mere expression of friendly 

sympathy accompanied by jelly-glasses—there is an. 

other suggestion to be made to kind-hearted neighbors 

willing and anxious to do something for the rellef of a 
family affilcted by sickness. 

That ‘‘sickness makes a sight of muss” is certainly 
true, ‘‘ muss” belong synonymous with ‘' mess,” and the 
capricious appetite of the patient requi:iog constant and 
varied ministration. It is acknowledged that cockl!ng 
for the sick is an art requiring much knowledge, judg 
ment, and skill. Perhaps at no distant day, under the 
stimulus the culinary departmen: has lately received 
from intelligent teachers of a hitherto neglected art, 
women will find congenial and profitable work In cook. 
ing for invalids, as some women even now bake bread 
and put up preserves for all the families in the neigh. 
borhood. Until then such cooking must be done in the 
best way possible, under disadvantages. 

In the houses of the comfortable middle class, tbe 
families who, in American parlance, ‘‘do their own 
work,” the getting of so many extra meals and dell. 
cacies at so many odd and inconvenient times increases 
the household labor in a degiee incredible to any one 
but the person upon whom the work and responsibliity 
devolve. Half a day of medicines and ‘' messes” is 
sometimes sufficient to demoralize nearly all the sauce 
pans, cups, and spoons in the house, and it is not con- 
ducive to patience to go from the sick room on some 
hurried errand to find all such articles waiting for the 
ministration of dishpan and water. 

It takes time and some practice to give an outsider 
tamiliarity with the routine of a sick-room, especially 
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in severe illness, where constant attention and thorough 
knowledge of the patient’s condition fs required. The 
neighbor who ‘runs in,” “to see if there is anything 
ehe can do,” cannot be placed at a moment’s, perhaps 
not at a day’s, notice fn the nurse’s position by the pa- 
tient’s bedside. But certainly no special knowledge 
or experlence {s required for ordinary dish-washing, 
sweeping. or limited *‘ putting to rights.” It is some- 
what difficult to do this satisfactorily In a strange 
house, where one {s not supposed to be familiar with 
the geograpby of the kitchen cupboards and pantry 
shelves ; but surely no reasonable woman could object 
to having the work done by friendly hands, even if not 
dove in the accustomed ways of the house. Such 
service is perhaps the last thing she would think of ask- 
ing at her nelghbor’s hands, and if volunteered {t would 
very likely be ‘‘ declined with thanks.” Yet if one has 
a genulue desire to be of help, why should not the help 
take that practical and profitable form ? 

Often there are errands to be done in different direc- 
tions. Some necessary sewing must be put aside or 
done by some one out of the family—for love, 
money ; for if there:-were money enough to hiresuch 
service, the lack of {t would not be felt. In many 
families the care of the little children becomes the great- 
est burden, s]most an unbearable one, with sickness in 
the house. Custom can make ita simple and common 
thing to take charge of the children, if only one person 
can take care of the sick. Tne withdrawal of the little 
folks {nt» neighboring houses, where they can be properly 
looked after and amused, would give, not only relief to 
the body and brains of the nurse and housekeeper, but 
the quiet so grateful to the nerves of the patient. A day 
of tuch rellef might be worth a whole week of nights, 
even if the “sitting up nights” were necessary and 
practicable. 

The constant demand of door-bells is another tax upon 
the stops, time, and patience of the purse. ‘* The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker” must be 
atterded to as they make thelr dally rounds. Five 
minutes after the man with the meat has departed from 
the basement door, the door-tender {s again summoned, 
perbaps from the third story, to take fn the groceries or 
vegetables. Enterprising peddlers present their wares 
without the least apparent suspicion of the wrath they 
have called down upon their heads. Beggars areobliged 
to content themselves with a cold visage Instead of 
‘‘cold victuals,” and the man who desires to know In 
which house Mr. Blankman lives turns away with the 
conviction that the lady of the houre {s no lady at all. 
Perheps before noon she has made half a dozen trips from 
the sick room to the door—just so many extra draughts 
upon the physical strengto so sorely needed in other 
directions. It would bean easy thing for some nelgh- 
bor, with a little leleure and a great desire to help, to 
‘‘run in” for no other purpose than to anewcr the bells, 
keep the fire going, see that the kettle does not boll over, 
and ‘‘see to things” generally. Of course, all house 
hold he!p should be given with as few questions as pos- 
sible. ‘I'd rather do it myself than stop to show you 
how ; I'd rather get it myself than have totell you where 
it is,” are not infrequent explanations for many extra 
steps and much extra labor on the pirt of the worried 
and overworked purse and housekeeper. Certatnly this 
feeling would exist as vitally toward the nelghbor as 
toward a dauzhter, though its expression, of course, 
would not be so free. 

It ts custom, not common sense, which has !imited 
outside help in sickness to the jelly zlasses and off-rs to 
situp nights The former may not be wanted, and the 
latter may be entirely out of the question. Custom, 
especially in small communities, might reform this 
matter, and extend the sphere of neighborly he'p and 
sympathy beyond the {mmedilate sick-room, to kitchen, 
ccoa stove, and wash tub if necessary. 


TWO BANNERS, BUT ONE FOE. 


HERE are divisions threatened that are not theo- 
logical ; there fs an important question before the 
public mind, whose opponents refuse to see more than 
one side of the disputed polat. The agitation will 
purify the stagnation of ignorant Indifference, and the 
present and future generations of school children will 
profit by it. Oae of these opposing forces comes to the 
battle with a waviog banner on which fis written, in 
letters of gold, ‘* Tools.” Its followers are not as numer- 
ous as those of the opposing force, whose banner, bear- 
fog marks of honorable usage, has fascribed upon it, 
“ Books.” The advance guards are meeting, and the 
excited forces are walting the results of the conference 
which is to decide whether they shall remailo two 
armies, or unite forces and attack in a body that com- 
mon foe of the human race, Ignorance. That this will 
be the final outcome of two armies alming for the over- 
throw of the same euemy, the rank and file do not 
doubt. 
Dr. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, in a 
recent article in the ‘‘ Century,’ which he happily calls 
“* Tland-craft and Rede-craft,” reaches the very root of 


the argument between the advocates of books or tools 
when he says: 

“Rede craft is not the foe but the friend of hand-craft. 
They are brothers, partners, consorts, who should work 
together as right hand and left band, as ecience and art, as 
theory and practice. Rede craft may call for books, and 
hand craft for tools, bat it is by the help of both books and 
tools that mankind moves on. Their union is as sacred as 
the marriage tie ; no divorce can be allowed. The pleasure 
and the profit of modern life depend apon the endurance of 
their jo'nt action. 

“ Indeed, we should not err wide of the mark by saying 
that a book is a tool, for it is the instrament we make use 
of In certain cases when we wish to find out what other 
men have thought and done.”’ 

The perfect man, physically and mentally, is he who 
bas had all his members trained {n such a way that the 
time of choosing his life's work finds him giving Intelll- 
gent expression to his natural tendencies. Pvoets have 
been lost to the world tecause they never learned the form 
of expression. Witness the poetic tendency of thought 
found frequently among the !gnorant, which find: ex- 
pression in rich and plcturesque language devold of 
grammatical construction. So the engraver, the wood 
carver, the mechanical genfus, has been lost to the world 
and himeelf because he was never tuught expression by 
tools. The fire of genius burned and consumed the 
man, leaving but a human machine to earn a bare sus 
tenance. Gentlus {isa gift from heaven, but ft does not 
come to us full fledged. We are responsible for the 
feathering, whether {t shall be full and perfect, or 
whether {t shall always bear the evidence of moulting. 
leaving us doubtful as to the class to which It belongs. 
Dr. Gtiman strikes the keynote of this question when 
he says: 

‘* All who have to deal with the young, whether parenta 
or teachers, should see to it that children acquire hand-craft 
while they are getting rede-cra‘t. Mothers begin right in the 
nursery, teaching little fingers to play before the tonenecan 
lisp a sentence. Alas! this natural training has too often 
been stopped at school. Books have claimed the right of 
way . rede craft has taken the place of honor; hand-craft 
bas been kept inthe rear. But now the ghost of Pestalozz! 
bas been rai:e1; the spirit of Froebel is walking abroad in 
the land ; changes are coming in schools of every grade 
The changes began at the top of our educational system, and 
are fast working down to the bottom. What mean the new 
buildings which have appeared of late years in all our 
thriving colleges? They are libraries and laboratories— 
the temples of rede-craft and of hand-cra’t ; they tell us 
that in universities, the highest of all schools, work rooms, 
labor places, laboratories, are thought to be as book rooms, 
reading-rooms, libraries ; they show that a liberal education 
means ski.) iu getting and io using knowledge; that wisdom 
comes from searching books and searching nature; that in 
the finest buman natures the brain and the band are in close 
league. So, too, in the lowest schools, as far as possible 
from the university, the kindergarten methods have won 
their place, and the blocks, straws, and bands, the chalk, 
clay, and scissors, are in use to make young fingers deft.”’ 

Again, when he urges that every parent should Insfst 
on a child’s learning to draw as well as to write, Dr. 
Gilman {a right, for a young child cin more easily show 
his actual understanding of an idea by outlines than ex 
press his conception of {t by words. 

The education of children {s left too much to the 
school. There fs not the knowledge of the methods em- 
ployed and unemployed among parents that there should 
be. Home should supp’ementthe school. The relation 
existing between the home and schoo! is as foseparable 
in the development of the child’s character as the 
traioing of the head and hands in unison are in his 
mental development. 8» these two armiles must gradu 
ally fuse into one, whose standard wil! blend the colors 
of to-day’s antagonism, and whose legend will be ‘‘ Books 
and Tools.” Before these united forces the glant of 
Ignorance must succum), for then he {s attacked at al)! 
points at once. The boy in the grasp and under the 
influence of this monster, who will not yleld when books 
are the sole ammunition used in attack, will rarely 
be able to withstand the attack by toois, as here he Is 
able to see tangible results for his hours of work. One 
method has promlse of fruit In future years, the other 
bears frult at once, crude and rough, but capable of 
handling and exhibiting. Ooe method promises to the 
poor boy epj>»yment and perhaps sustenance, the other 
promises sustenance and affords present enjoyment 
The armies with the common alm will soon find a com- 
mon method of attack, if backed by public sentiment. 


A NOVEL SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Nowa H. 


OW to amuse the children {s often a perplexing 

question. They tire of the costliest toys, and 
plead for stories, when mother and aunties are up to 
their ears in work. A maiden aunt, with a troop of 
little nephews and nieces, devised a scrap-book that 
proved an unlimited source of amusement and pleasure. 
She procured a blank book, and in {it wrote short 
accounts of the various adventures the children hai met 
with while spending a month tn the country the sum- 


mer before. These simple stories were {llustrated by 
appropriate pictures cut from newspapers and maga 
zines. ‘fhe children’s own names were given, and sim- 
ple language, of course, was used. One need not be 
especially ‘‘literary”’ in order to compile such a book, 
and the time pent in its preparation will be by no 
means thrown away. Write a large, plain band, and 
before you know it the children will be seading the 
stories themselves. Such simple things amuse ch!):ren 
that {t is just as well to begin with a sketch of Mamile’s 
white kitten, or Johnny’s bird, or Wilife’s new sled. 
Such a book need cost but a few cents, and may be 
made a means of {nstruction and infinite pleasure. 


A FEW DOMESTIC NOTES. 


By KaTuerine ARMSTRONG. 


N old-fashioned but very good dessert Is the baked 

apple dumpling. A dczen can be made in a few 
moments, too, at any rate after a litle trying and expe. 
rleuce. S!x large apples and Jess than a quart of flour 
will make ample for a good sized famtiy—a doren 
plump, loviting dumplings. To a pint and a half of 
flour add one teaspoonful of salt, one of Royal baking 
powder, and three large spoonfuls of beef dripplogs 
(very white and clea’) {f you do not wish to use butter 
instead. Rub all smoothly together with the hands, 
aud estfrup with cold water, witha knife, and make 
into one mass, as for crust for ples, handling as little 
as possible, and cut into twelve equal parts. 

Now pare and halve and core six tart apples. and we 
have twelve half-apples for our twelve pleces of crust. 
Roll one plece of crust out, of the usual thickness for 
ples, and as nearly circular in shape as poesible. Into 
the middle of this lay one of the halves of apple, the 
convex side down; in the cavity of the core put a 
plece of butter of the sfze of a hickory nut, and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Now fold the paste over the tep all 
around, and make Into even shape by slightly pressing In 
the hands, Repeat the process till all the paste and 
apples are used. Bake fn & well-floured. shallow pan, with 
the smooth side of the dumpilpg down, to catch and 
hold the juices of the apples as they cook. A half-hour 
or more la a quick oven is required to bake them, and 
they should be nicely browned. They should be served 
from a platter. A sauce is needed for our dump!ings, 
and it is delicious made in this wise: To one large cup 
of granulated sugar add half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
plecs of butter the size of an egg, and one cup of boiling 
water; then blend one full teaspoonful of corn-starch fn 
three of cream, and stir into the bolifpg sauce. C.v.ok 
one moment, and remove from the fire, and stir in one 
teaspoonful of Royal vanilla or lemon flavoriov, and it 
Is ready to serve. 

Apple sauce fs usually one of the very poorest of rel- 
ishes—merely apples stewed and sweetened. This dish, 
ike every other, is far better for palos taken in mak. 
iog it. Simmer the apples slowly, with avery little 
water, covered closely, stirring often. When all soft, 
strain through a colander, and beat {In a generous plece 
of butter, a 2good allowance of sugar, salt well, and sea. 
son well elther with nutmeg or some of the famous 
Royal” flavors. It will be a matter of surprise to flad 
how delicious even app’e-sauce can be male. 


To get up a nice breakfast dish, let us have some corn 


fritters. To one pint of canned sweet corn add one 
pint and « half of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and the rame of sugar. Now make Intoa batter, me- 
dium stiff, with flour, adding at the same time a heap- 
ing tewpoonful of Royal baking powder. Fry brown, 
in hot drippings, dropped in by the spoonful, and eat 
with butter. Serve very hot. 
BREAD. 

Good bread plays a very important part In a satle 
factory meal. It has been called the ‘‘ Soveretzn of 
the Kitchen.” It might be called the one Indispen. 
sable. Those who are content with poor bread are 
satisfied with inferior cooking in general ; but commend 
us to the housewife who must have this one item, par 
excellence. She is quite sure to be one who takes inter 
est in kitchen and home matters generally, and ever on 
the alert for new ideas pertaining thereto. 

It is indeed a creditable trait fa the ‘‘ house mother ” 
to be making constant advance in the *‘ fineart of cook- 
ery,” instead of always traveling on in the old beaten 
track of other davs. 

A certain Mrs. E., in Central Massachusetts, had the 
reputation of making the very best and finest bread. No 
bread could compare with hers—so sweet, tender, ight, 
jist porous enough, In texture even delicate, and hand- 
some. From al! the county fairs ehe was sure to take 
the highest prize. Coming permanently away, we per- 
suaded her to give us the secret of her delicious bread ; 
it is more easily mae than by the old way, and the result 
is far superior. Into three quarts of sifted flour rub 
one large spoonful of lard. the same of floc sugsr, and 
a level spoonful of salt. Dissolve one-half a cake of 
compressed yeast in warm wator, enough to miz jhe 
flour into a stiff batter. Cover, and let this rise < rar 
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night. In the morning work in flour enough to mold 
up, using as little as possible and have it free from the 
hands, and knead till very smooth. The‘more the bread 
is molded, at this stage. the finer the grain. Allow to 
rise in a warm place, t!]] light, or an hour or more, then 
divide into three loaves, handling as little and lightly 
as possible, and put in baking pans till light, which 
may be half an hour, in a warm place, Then score the 
top of the loaves, to prevent cracking at the sides, and 
bake one hour exactly, in a moderate oven. When 
removed from the pans, stand on the side to cool. 

Boston brown bread {is rot the troublesome kind to 
make that many suppose, and takes but little time and 
attention. Mix two cups of rye flour and one cup of 
yellow corn meal. Add one teaspoonful of salt, one beap- 
ing teaspoonful of soda dissolved in nearly a cup of m«- 
lasses ; add cold water, and stirand best very thorouzh)) 
till you have a medium stiff batter—not too stiff, as the 
meals swel], and the bread would come out hard and un 
satisfactory. Putin a buttered pan, smooth the top of the 
laf, and steam at least four hours ; then dry cff in the 
oven for twenty minutes. This amount makes one 
good-s'z loaf. ani this {s the genulne N .w Eoglane 
brown bread. Uoabolted rye isthe best, but when no! 
obtainable the rye fl ur {s a fair substitute. 


NEW GRAHAM GEMS 


One pint of Graham flour, one pint of wheat flour. one 
quart of milk, four freeh egge—yolks only—one larg: 
teaspoonful of salt. Bat all together very smoothly 
and Jastly add the whiies beaten to astiff froth, Haw 
the well-buttered gem pans very hot, and bake ins 
quick oven. 

Rice bread makes a variety for the breakfast tahle 
Take one pint of well boiled rice, balfa pint of flour 
the yolks of four eggs. two spoonfu's of melted butter. 
one pint of milk, a little salt, and a large spoonful of 
sugar. B at all these ingredien's till very smooth, anc 
then add the beaten whites of the foureggs. Bake lz 
shallow pans, and serve hot. 

A BREAKFAST RELISH, 


Cut a quarter of a pound of fresh cheese {n thin slices, 
put it in a frying-pan, and turn over it a cupful o' 
sweet milk ; add a pinch each of dry mustard, salt 
and pepper, and a plece of butter half the size of ar 
egg ; stir the mixture constantly. Rll three Boston 
crackers very fine, and eprinkle tn graduslly, then turn 
into a warm dish, and send to the table immediately, 


Gur Younc Fotks. 


ONE DAY WITH A JAPANESE BOY 


By GenxnE H UNDERWOOD, 


IDEOSABE KUKU Is a Japanese lad of fifteen 

years, who lives in the city of Fukin, in Japar. 

~Perbups it will interest some American boys and girls 

to follow this young student on the other side of the 

world, and compare his life with their own for a elogle 
day. 

Kuku lives in a very old and handsome house ; one 
that has been the home of his grandfather and grest- 
grandfathers for nearly two hundred years. It is » larg 
house, built of solid timber, and there is one strange 
thing about it. It has only one story, and this story i 
divided into ten rooms; but, instead of being wood, 
the partition walls are only sifding paper screens, ro 
that at »ny time the whole house can be thrown into 
one great room. 

The fi ors are carpeted only with soft, thick mats, and 
it is wel) these are 80 numerous, becauete, as Hideorabe 
comes in from his bedroom, we cee that he has stocking- 
on his feet, but no shoes. If be did not belong to one of 
the ‘‘ firat families,” he would be barefooted Is thie 
a piece of laziness on hie part? No, indeed! Madam 
Kuku, his mother, would be horrified if he came clatter- 
ing ia on his wooden shoes, which are made for him by 
the only shoemaker he knows anything about—-viz , the 
carpenter. Tuese shoes are left just inside the door, and 
he dons them only for the street. Think whata saving 
of carpets! 

But now it is breakfast time, and Hideosabe site 
down, together with his father, mother, and two little 
sisters, on a thick mat epread before a low table, whiles 
servant comes in to waltupon them. Dv not suppose 
there is hot coffee, beefsteak, and eggs for this meal 
Tney have what they like much betler. A good sized 
bow! of cold boiled rice is set before each person, and 
then a dipperful of steaming tea is brought in, and the 
rice saturated and heated by baving the tea poured 
over it. 

Hideorabe begins to eat this now palatable dish with 
two long, straight ivory sticks. These are the chop 
sticks and if you would know how difficult it is to use 
them, just take two new and slender lead pencils, hold 
one between the first and second fingers, the other 
betweea the second and third, and try to carry food to 
your mouth with them. 


But our Japanese friend knows no such difficulty, 
and would find the use of a knife and fork infinitely 
more puzzling. 

After the rice the Kuku family have another course, 
c nsisting of slices of very Jarge and coarse pickled 
radishes, which are cousidered adelicacy. These are 
followed by more tes, and then the meal {s ended. 
Sometimes stewed sweet potatoes are added, but the 
Japanese families do not care for much variety. 

It is now school-time, and Hideosabe makes hiin- 
self ready by putting on his wooden shoes, which 
are held in place by means of a leather strap across 
the instep. He wears a long, loose coat of dark-blue 
stik—another evidence of wealth—and underneath this 
a pair of very wide linen trousers. His head is not 
«haven, but the long hatr is twisted into a top knot on 
the crown. This shows that he fs a ‘‘ Mikado-Bre- 
rencer.” 

If it were a winter morning he would be protected by 
a beavy felt cap coming down over ears and neck, but 
+8 {tis summer he wears no hkead-covering, which cer- 
tainly seems a sensible custom. Arouad his walst is 
‘led a thick belt or sash, in which are thrust tw» ewords, 
one long, the other short. Ia bis hand he carries a slate 
and copy book wrapped in a square of silk, while his 
brushes and sticks of Indla ink—which supp'y the place 
if pens and ink—are tled by a common bit of twine to 
ala belt. 

With a good by word to tbe little elstere—he does not 
kiss them ; kieses are an unbeard of luxury in Japan |— 
ne runs cut of the donr, bie wooden clogs making a 
-Teat noise on the stones of the street. B fore he hes 
zone far many friends, whose feet aleo turn school ward. 
join him. Oddly enough, someof these are men, of 
twice bis age, who have only now the chance to learn, 
and think it no shame to go to school. 

Tne schoolhouse is strangely unlike an American fn. 
stituuion It is a long, low, bamboo building, with 
glass windows and rows of rough wooden benches. It 
bas two doors, for, accordiog to Japanese et! ette, 
pupils and teachers must never enter at the same door | 

Uutside the regular schoolbouwe fs building almost 
18 large, into which the pupils disappear. us 
‘uliow them and see what fe there. 

Two or three servants stend inside this door, and, as 
H dweosabe enters, he takes off bie clogs, hands them to 
me of the servants, who hangs them up by the straps, 
sod gives their young owner a check having a printed 
aumber on it. He then takes off bis long eword, and 
snother attendant takes it and bangs it on a rack on the 
wall, giving a second check for it. These checks the 
young student deposits In a pocket under his bicuse, 
snd, with the short sword still in his belt, betakes him- 
self to tLe school. 

In this room are numerous fire-pots ranged along the 
wall, and looking like little charcoal stoves tuch as our 
plumbers carry about with them. These are the places 
where both etudents and nativeteachers light their little 
pipes. Even in the midst of Hideoeabe’s first recitation, 
which is a tpelling-class, half the students and the mas- 
ter smoke. 

But now the schoo! is called to order by three or four 
taps of a metal hammer on a large bell without a tongue 
in it. What a strange country this is, where the cats 
have no tails, the belle no tongues, and people pay re- 
spect to your house by taking off their shoes instead of 
their hats ! 

The szhoo) is a large one, consisting of several hun- 
dred pupils and a half-dozen masters, and their idea of 
order is not a very strict one, as they talk constantly in 
low, buzz!ng tones, smoke whenever they like, and occa- 
fonally take little naps on the floor, if the weather is 
hot. 

Hideosabe studies spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography ; while some of the older men 
add to this history, bigher arithmetic, and even chem- 
istry. 

School hours are from nine untill three—not unlike 
our own—the only recess being a short one for “‘ tiffia,”’ 
or lunch, which consists principally of cold bolled rice. 
Tuis is followed by a half-hour’s practice with the fenc- 
ing-master, in which ail the pupils take part, and a gen- 
eral fencing-match cnsues, They use bamboo sticks 
for foils ; and are 80 earnest Ip this lesson that it is no 
unusual thing for somebody to be slightly hurt. But 
the Japanese young men are not afraid of a few scratches, 
and at the worst it is hardly as bad as a ‘‘ cane-rush”’ 
at an American college. 

Three o'clock sounds, and, at a tap on the tongueless 
bell, school is dismissed. The students all put away 
their work, wrap up their slates and books in tquares of 
silk or calico, bow to their teachers until their faces 
touch the fluor, and then go out into the sword-roem to 
don again the long swords. When the clogs are added, 
they emerge into the sircet with disordered top-knots 
and more or less ink-beemeared faces. 

School being over, Fiideosabe is now to spend an hour 
at the other side of the city practiclag gymnastics with 
afriend. The friend’s house is a mile away, and Fukin 
boasts no American streetcar. Must he; walk, then ? 


By no means! At the street corner he hires a jim-riki- 
sha, which is a sort of full-grown baby carrlage drawn 
by @ man who runs botween iis two poles Jike a horse, 
Some American visitors are sald to have made a pun on 
this vehicle and called it a Pull man-car. 

The men goes at a steady trot, and the light carriage 
rolls over the ground easily, eo that the short journey 
would have been quickly accomplished had not Hide- 
osabe’s ‘‘ rikl-sha” been detained on a corner by a slow- 
passing funeral procession. The coffin is of pure white 
wood, and carried on the shoulders of four men, while 
the priesta follow with their little tlnklipg bells. The 
mourners are also dreesed in white, and have their heads 
covered with white silk caps, and altogether it {s a very 
unfamilfar sight to our American eyes. And it {s not to 
the grave that this dead man is being carried, but to the 
** Cremarium,” as it is called in Japan, cremation hav- 
ing been extensively practiced there for many years. - 

Once there, the coffin will be placed ona huge fu. 
neral pyro, and the firo willl be lighted by the nearest 
relative of the dead. In two hours only a bleached 
skeleton and ashes are left; and there {s nothing un 
pleasant in the process. But it is an old and famillar 
eight to our friend Hi deosabe, and he does not follow to 
the cremarium, pissing on insiesd to his friend's 
house, where, together, they enj)y an hour in wrestling, 
exercia'nz on the bamboo horizmtal bar, and boxing, 
of allof which amusements the Jspanese are very fond. 

It is nearing dinner-time now, and we follow Hideo- 
sabe back to his father’s houve. 

Dioner is a meal of more ceremony than breakfast cr 
tiffin. A emall biack lecquered table, only about four 
inches high, ie laid. With china, glass and silver? 
Oh, no! with chopsticks, and nothing more—one palr 
for esch member of the family. Then they take their 
places on the rugs, {a a sort of squatting position, and 
are served by the neat mald as before. 

First the maid brings in little tubs of steaming rice 
avd pots of tea. Then follow fish, bolled eggs, lobster, 
and slices of roast venison. After this couree there is 
warm ‘“‘eaké,” drank from tiny cups. This is the na- 
tive beverage, and is made from fermented rioe. 

Now the oandies are brought in. and the pipe for the 
bouse-master. While be emokes, the mother tells stories 
in which he and Hideosabe appear to be quite as much 
interested as the little girls for whom they are intended. 
Altogether it is a pretty soene of home life. 

Later in the evening Hideosabe devotes an hour to 
his lessons, quite like an American echoolboy ; and then 
he takes a bot bath, without which no Japanee, rich 
or poor, ever considers his day properly ended. His 
bed consists of a quilt spread on the floor, while the pil- 
low is a wooden box, about eight inches high by four 
broad, and surmounted with a velvet cushion. This 
box contains in a marvelously amall space all the tollet 
articles, a small paper lantern, aud a secret drawer for 
money, It is, in reality, acomplete traveling companion, 
and is often used as such. The neck of the sleeper is 
laid on the velvet cushion, while the head rests on noth- 
ing! The dressing of the hair is thus carefully pre 
served. 

We can say good night to Hideosabe, feeling very 
sure that he does not regard his hard bed and wooden 
pillow as any discomfort, but that he will have quite as 
sweet sleep and pleasant as we on our feathers at home. 


ONE USE OF BIRTHDAYS. 


OU know that birthdays are the days that our 

friends remember, and tell us they do, by sending 

us presents. Now, these presents should always mean 

this: ‘‘I send you this to tell yon how glad I am that 

you were born. You have made me happler because 

you live in this world.” I wonder if we are aj] trying 
to make our friends feel this. 

There is a blue-eyed little girl living not a thousand 
miles from New York who calls her birthdays ‘‘ worth 
days.” the is so sweet and lovable that every cay she 
lives is a ‘‘ worth day” to those about her. Wecana)! 
make our days ‘‘ worth days” to our friends, each day 
richer and more happy because we live here, if we try. 

There are different ways of celebrating our birthdays, 
but these that are most to be desired are the thankegliv- 
ing birthdays. Last winter there was such a pretty 
birthday celebration, not far from Boston, that I know 
you will enjoy hearing about It. 

The little girl was twelve years old. She had been 
receiving presents and birthday letters all day. When 
night came and the family were ail at dinner—a dinner 
prepared especially to sult this lit'le girl—she came into 
the dining-room carrying a tray on which were a pum. 
ber of psper parcels, neatly tled. Each parcel had on ita 
white card with the name of some member of the family, 
and contained a gift. These she gave to each one, to 
remember her birthday by, she sald, and bad been pur- 
chased by saving her own pocket money. That certainly 
wat apretiy way of keepipga birihdavy. G'ving, you 
wil! find, makes you justas happy asrec...: «, aud some- 
times more happy. 

Ina small Sunday-school room in New York. State 
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there is a pretty money jug standing on the desk. On 
the Sunday after each tescher’sand scholars birthday 
they put into the jug a penny for each year they have 
lived. Johnny, who Is five years old, brings five pennies ; 
Johnny's father, who is thirty-elght years old, brings 
thirty-eight pennies—one for each year. This money 
goes to the misslonary sociuty of the church. 

These pennies must be thank-offerlogs. You might 
try it in your family ; have a money jug on the dining- 
room mantel, and use the pennies to buy Christmas 
presents for some One who would not have any Cariat- 
mas if you did not remember him. Call the jug ‘‘ The 
Birthday Jug.” 


GARDENS OF SPICE. 
IL. 
By BENNETT. 


RIENTAL commerce knew the values of ‘cin. 
namon” long before a Portugucse merchantman 
succeeded in making a stormy wsy around the ‘‘ Cabo 
Tormentosa,” which proved to be a ‘‘Cape of Good 
Hope” to the commercial and maritime Interests of 
Western Europe. 

When this long path of the high seas was once sailed 
by the quafnt and small ships of those times, ‘* Spicy 
Ceylon” and more distant isles were discovered, and 
afterward voyages from the ‘' far West” of Europe were 
made exprestly to secure treasures Of clonamon bark 
from the Indies of the East. 

Yes, long before that historic age this ‘‘sweet bark” 
was imported by the Phqmaiclans, from Arabla and 
Eastern Africa, over the Red Sea waters. This is in- 
dicated in the writings of Dloecorides the Greek. 

In time the clnvamon of Ceylon was valued by the 
European as ‘‘forty times” better than that once 
obtained from Malabar ; and In these our days the same 
fragrant isle produces the finest flavored ‘‘ qulils” of 
clanamon lier. Thisspicy product, once more esteemed 
as a drug and for medical properties than it is now, was 
valued by the ancients for some uses not now Important. 
It is one of the precious aromatic substances mentioned 
by Moses {n the Holy Scriptures, and was, by Jebovah’s 
command, ove of the ingredients in the holy oll used by 
the priest in tabernacle and temple worship of the 
living God. In Revelation xvill., 13, we learn that 
clonamon was am“pg the valuable things of Baby- 
lonian commerce. It is mentioncd by many Grecian 
and Roman writers of antiquity, together with cazsia, a 
coarser bark from a tree of the same genus. 

Seleucus II., a king of Syria, and his brother, Anti. 
ochus, made offerings of cinnamon and cassia, with 
vessels of gold and silver, to the temple of Apollo, at 
Miletus. 

A Dean of Westminister, Dr. Vincent, has remarked, 
‘* Cinnamon seems to have been the first spice sought In 
all early voyages’ to the Orient. 

Picture in your minds a plain whose ground surface 
is fine quartz sand almost as white as snow, densely 
shaded with a copse or grove of bushes and trees all of 
the saine kind, although some are cut to grow low, and a 
few only left to rise higher, to produce seed, Oa these 
you may see clus‘erlog greenish-white flowers resem- 
bling the general form of lilac bloom. You tee some 
upper leaves, not perfected, whose hus is a reddish- 
yellow, like flame, and, beneath these, thick masses of 
larger leaves, smooth, pointed, and dark, shining green. 
Come nearer, and you discover other blossoms, of 
marvelous shape and beauty, on the parasitic plants that 
here grow upon cinnamon boughs. Some of them may 
be of the wondrous orchid race of plants that are of 
such costly interest now to floriculturists. In this hot 
and moist atmosphere of Colombo, Ceylon’s capital, 
these parasites cannot harm or weaken the cinnamon 
shrubs, whose bloom is not agreeably fragrant. Itis the 
nutmeg groves, and not cinnamon, that seod sweet per- 
fumes afar from ‘‘Ceylon’s Isle.” There are small 
fresh-water lakes around these ‘‘lowlands,” divided 
from the sea by a narrow strip; and the water in the 
ground to be obtained from springs or wells in or near a 
cinnamon plantation of Ceylon {s much sought for Its ex- 
treme purity. It is conveyed to Colombo as a bever- 
age. 
The real cinnamon tree fiourishes In many regions of 
the Indian Seas, in Java, Sumatra, Cochin China, parts 
of India, the Malabar Coast, and the Philippine Islands. 
It has become naturalized in South America, {n Brazil, 
Guiana, and the West Indies, especially Jamaica. But 
never is the bark esteemed so fine growing in these re- 
gions as that of Ceylon, and other first homes of the 
tree in the Orlont. Foralong time the Dutch, first 
importers of cinnamon bark, relied on wild trees for 
thelr supply. Inthe latter partof the last century plan- 
tations made of the tree had thrived so wellio their 
Indian possessions that they ceased to buy the bark of 
the natives or their king. 

The best clanamoa of commerce Is obtatned by ‘‘ peel- 
ing” the young shoots from the roots which come up in 
clusters after the bushes have been cut to the ground. 


These are left a suitable time to grow. If the bark fs 
too young, its taste {s insipid, and if too old it 1s rough 
and not fine-flavored, as desired for spice in many uses 
that we know—for sweetmeats, cakes, pickles, and bon- 
bons. 

All tree or stem barks {n botany consist of several! 
integuments or divisions, The outer oue, as in animal 
flesh, is the epidermis; the next within 1a the cel/u/ar 
integument or tissue; the third is the //5er, so called In 
Latin because tree barks were once used, like parchment, 
for books. The outer integuments of cloanamon boughs 
and stems are easily removed, as a boy works willows 
{nto whistles. In drying, the rolls {iself into quills,” 
as itisthen called. The soft fruit of the snia)! tree, 
about the s!ze of a wild strawberry, {s dark red or pur. 
ple, shaped like a small acorn, and bears one seed. 
Birds feed on these berries, and scatter their seeds in 
many wild places. When full grown, the leaves, ribbed, 
pointed, and smooth-edged, are very aromatic. Their 
taste is like cloves. A strong, bright ‘‘ essential” or 
volatile ofl may be extracted from them. Travelers are 
sometimes pleased to obtain a walking-stick cut from a 
cinnamon garden or grove while visiting It. 

Cassia bark {s somewhat clonamon proper 
flavor, tut not so delicate and agreeable. It is of coarser 
grain, and thicker. OvJien cassia {a dishonestly mixed 
with cinnamon for the markets. German and Russian 
chocolate makers prefer it to the finer cinnamon because 
its flavor is stronger. 

Two species of a genus of the natural order of plants 
Laurelacee—the true laurels—furnish the cinnamon 
and cassia barks of commerce. One {s Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum ; the other, Cinnamomum aromaticum. Both 
are, botanically, cinnamon trees, because belonging to 
the same order and genus. 


Notz.—Malayan and Cingalese d'alects call cinnamon Cacyn- 
Nama—"“ sweet wood also the finest kind, Passe Aurconda, 
“sharp sweet,” or “ honey cinnamon.” Various trees have the 
name cinnamon attached to them which are not real /aurei cin- 
namons. 


ONE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


OST boys and girls think that {f they could only 
bave everything they wanted to wear, to amuse 
them, they would never be cross or dissatlefied. That 
is a mislaken idea. Things outside of yourself do 
not make happiness. I knewa boy once, about nine 
years old, who it seemed had everything that could 
make a boy happy—sa lovely home, a papa and mamma 
who dideverything in the world to make him happy. 
He had a printing-press, a velocipede, a bicycle, sled, 
skates (ice and roller), books—everything ; and yet he 
was the most unhappy child lever saw. One winter 
morning the streets were covered with snow. All the 
boys in the neighborhood were out with thelr sleds, 
shouting and laughing and having the best kind of times. 
This toy went about the house frowning, growling, and 
whining. What about, do you think? He was not 
satisfied because his sled was not longer, and utterly 
refused to go out. Ile ‘‘ would not go out with such a 
mean sled,” he sald. That afternoon I was walking 
not far from this boy’s house when I heard shouts of 
laughter from acme children, who were out of sight 
around the corner. When I did see them I stood per- 
fectly still. There were four little children without 
overshoes, or overcoats, or mittens. They had an old 
broom which they were using asasled. The youngest 
child was sitting on the broom, and two older boys were 
pulling him along by the handle. The fourth child, a 
girl, was running along holding the little one on the 
broom. Their eyes were shining, cheeks just like roses, 
and they certalaly were just as happy as though they 
had the most beautiful of sleds. 

The following conversation was overbeard among 
some l{ttle children : 

Three tiny, ragged boys were playing together in the sun- 
shine Thuraday on a sidewalk near one of the North End 
railway stations. A fourth youngster came up, his eyes 
glistening with pleasure, his dirty face proud with del!zht. 
“Oh, boys,’’ he cried, “‘ I’ve foun’ a tin-cint plece.”’ 

The others crowded around and discussed the treasure 
excitedly. Then they sat down on the curbstone to compare 
reminiscences of recent lucky finds. 

**T foun’ mos’ a hull piece of a top, yesterday,” said one. 

**T foun’ a big bone in our alley, a n’orful big bone,’’ 
said a second, ‘‘’n’ I’m goin’ to make a jamper out of it.” 

The youngest child—the very dirtiest, smallest, thinnest 
baby that ever walked—had listened with a emile of perfect 
content, and now he chimed fn, Ina tone whoee pride and 
joy no words can convey : 

**Thith mornin’ [ fonn’ a peannt.”’ 

You see, it fs not what you have, what you find, that 
makes you happy, but the use you makeof it. If you 
use it to enjoy it, get all the pleasure and profit there fs 
In {t out of {t, you will be happy ifn Its possession ; but If 
you think all the time that you want the thing you have 
not got, or cannot have, you loge all the pleasure locked 
up {n your present possession. You know Pau! sald, 
‘*T have learned {n whatsoever state I am, therewlth to 
be content.” Now, that {sa text for you to think about. 
Paul meant that he had learned how to use the present 


| 
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time, the present gifts, the present fricncls; that It was 
not wise to keep grasping all the time for some*hiny out 


of reach. ‘Think about it. 


TWO DISOBEDIENT KITTENS. 


wero the rolllest, pollest gray kittens you ever 
saw, tumbling over the floor and over each other 
all the time. One was named Jack, and the other M'!t- 
tens, and they were the pets of the house. You see, 
there were no children there. 

These kittens bad been we!! broucht up 
run after the master of the house hkeadog: be would 
come from any part of the house or yard if his master 
whistled. Both kittens would jump over sticks held 
three feet from the floor; they would stand tn the cor- 
nera on thefr hind legs and wave thetfr front paw?, beg- 
ging for something to eat. Everything was done to 
make them happy and contented, and s good many little 
children would have been glaé to receive the love and 
attention Jack and Mittens received 

Each kitten had a fault. Jack was never satisfied ; he 
wanted to eat all the time. Mittens could never be 
trusted alone if the front door wes open. She had heen 
lost two or three times ; but ft chance she always fel! 
into the handa of good neighbors, and waa cared for 
until some of the family found her. She was sucha 
pretty kitten that strangers—all that she ever met— 
petted her, and she rather enjoyed ruaring away. 
When she returned, Jack alwavs scolded her; that 
is, it seemed like reolding, for he lo ked eroas, his 
tall swelled up (30 did her:), and bis eyes flashed. At 
last, one Saturday, Mittens dleappeared, and was gone 
nearly a week before she was found. Snae came back 
perfectly indifferent to the anxiety she had created. 
Jack said : ‘‘ The end of this wi!! be you'll fall Ipto the 
hands of some family with a dog; you'll be half k'led, 
if not wholly ; and then youl! behave yourself and stay 
home. I think it’s coromon foracat to keep running 
{nto the neighbors’ houses, cetting familiar with all 
kinds of people.” 

**Not any more common than getting famfltir with 
all kinds of food found tn ash barrels an! such places,” 
interrupted Mittens. Jack walked off tn dign!fied 
silence. Mittens curle:i up {fn the corner of the parlor 
sofa, with the determ!nation thatif she got a chance 
she would just walk around the block and take another 
look at the yellow canary that hung ina certa'n base- 
meat window—he was so nice and plump. Jack went 
down to the kitchen, and thought he would just look 
round and perhaps smell about the pall where Mary put 
the refuse. Shortly after lying down under the kitchen 
table, hn Mary come from the cellar with a plate on 
which was some mest. Her mistress sald, “‘ Be sure 
and put the cover on the pail, Mary, so that Jack cannot 
get that meat. The rats would not eat it, but he will, 
and it would polson him.” 

“ Yes’m, I will,” answered Mary. She pnt the meat 
in the pall, and did not fasten the cover. When Mary 
went down in the cellar again, Jack rushed toward the 
pall, shoved the cover off, and was soon eating the meat. 

The bell rang, and Mary went tothe door. A lady 
visitor came into the parlor, and perfectly charmed 
Mittens by a sweet, cooing volce and manner. When 
the lady was leaving, Mittens followed her to the door, 
and when the door was closed Mittens was on the wrone 
side—the outside. 

Pretty soon Mary called out: ‘‘O, ma’am, there {s 
something the matter with Jack!’ The mfetross hur- 
rled downstairs, to find Jack dead. He had eaten the 
meat. 

Mittens could not be found, but that nicht, miles away 
from her home, a rough coated au frightened gray 
kitten was {lylog along the atreet, and finally elfmbed a 
tree to get away from a biz dog. How she wished she 
bad not run away from her lovely bome! 


Jack won'd 
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EXAMPLE, 


| E do not know how our actions every day are 

Influencing the people about us. We never 
do anything right thst causes us pain or dlequlet that 
good does not come, not ouly to ourselves, but to others, 
perGaps those we little dream of iniluenciow. It ts satd 
that one of the greatest preachers in Lavland was Ip. 
debted to a compsnion’s fatthfulvess for u's 


eves to relizion and {ts help: 
“He traced his solemn !mpressions to the consistent Ife 
of a lad with whom he was thrown into companionship 


They shared the same bedroom, ard he became powerfutly 
Infiuenced by the regalarity with which his friend was won 
to pray and read the Bible. That boy, | iy qn 
Christian life, little dreamed that u 
and feelings that would [n«epire concrezations at home and 
abroad, for the wr'tincs of Angell James are dear to coon 
less hearts. ‘Thon hast been faithful over a fow thirce? 


whispers the Master; he will take care that his faithful 
servant is made ruler over many thincs, setting in motion, 
though perhaps unconsciously, even ‘the fountains at 
which God’s angels drink.’ ’’—/ Quiver. 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
PETER RESTORED. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for November 14, 1886.) 
John xxi.. 4-19. Revised Version. 

Rot when day was now breaking, Jesus stood on the beach, 
howbelt the disciples knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus there- 
fore saith unto them, Children, have ye aught to eat? They 
answered him, No And he aaid unto them, Cast the net on the 
right cide of the boat, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, 

now they were not able to draw it for the multitude of 
shes. That disciple therefore whom Jesus loved saith unto 
Peter, It is the Lord. So when Simon Peter heard that it was 
the Lord, he girt his coat about him (fur he was naked), and cast 
himself into the sea. But the other disciples came in the little 
poat (for they were not far from the laud, but about two hun- 
dred cubits off), dragging the net full of fishes. So when they 
got out upon ‘the land, they see a fire of coals there, and fish 
laid thereon, and bread. Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the 
fish which ye have now taken. Simon Peter therefore went up, 
and drew the net to land, full of great fishes, a hundred and fifty 
and three: and for all there were so many, the net was not rent 
Jesus saith unto them, Come and break your fast. And none of 
the dieciples durst inquire of him, Who art thou’ knowing that 
it was the Lord. Jesus cometh, and taketh the bread, and giv- 
eth them, and the fish likewise. This is now the third time that 
Jegus was manifested to the disciples, after that he was risen 
from the dead. 

So when they had broken their fast, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, aon of John, lovest thou me more than these? He 
saith unto him, Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that! lovethee. He 
saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He saith to him again a second 
time, Simon, son of John, lovest thou me?’ He saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord; thou knowest that Ilove thee. He aaith unto him, 
Tend my sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
John, loyest thou me? Peter was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, 
Lord, thou knoweet all things; thou knowest that I love thee. 
Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not. Now this he spake. signifying 
by what manner of death he should glorify God. And when he 
had spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow me. 


This twenty-first chapter of the Gospel of John is regarded 
by modern critics as a supplement to the book. This opin- 
ion is based largely on the conclusive form of the close of 
the twentieth chapter. Alvord says that it was written by 
John himself. ‘‘ Of this J am fully convinced. In every part 
of it his hand is plain and unmistakable ; in every part of it 
his character and spirit are manifested in a way which none 
but the most biased can fail to recognize. I believe it to 
have been added some years, probably, after the completion 
of the Gospel.’’ Meyer holds the same opinion, as do the 
best scholars ; all regarding it as an epilogue to the Gospel, 
which closes at the twentieth chapter. 

Now when morning was come. The disciples were in Gal- 
ilee in obedience to their own bope and Christ’s direction 
(see Matt. xxvili., 7; Mark xvi., 7). Peter’s declaration, J 
go afishing, shows his activity. Action, work, were the 
keynotes of his character, and the power of his influence Its 
seen in the quick response, We also go with the. Again we 
have every reason to think that fishing was necessary to 
supply the immediate wants of the disciples. That John, 
who was a son of Zebedee, was one of the company, is with- 
out question. There was a night of toil—that night they 
caught nothing. How this must have reminded them of that 
night when some of them received their call as followers 
(Luke v., 1-11). Weary, and almost distrustful, the first 
dawn revealed a stranger, but the disciples knew not that i 
was Jesus. Although at Galilee because of the prospect of 
seeing Christ again, they did not recognize him. This may 
have been because of the faint light, or it may have been be- 
cause Jesus was only recognized after the resurrection when 
he chose to reveal himeelf (chap. xx., 14-16 ; Luke xxiv., 
16-31). 

Children, have ye any meat? The word rendered meat te 
literally what is eaten therewith —i ¢., with bread—and is here 
equivalent to fish, the common diet of the Galilean fisherman 
and peasant. 

Oast the net om the right side of the ship. Failure made 
them willing to act on the stranger's suggestion. The net 
was cast, and the resuit brought the former experience 
(Luke v., 4-6) to mind. John turns with the exclamation: 
Peter, it is the Lord. He, with his usual impulse, did cast 
himself into the sea. The others came in the ship. Not all 
must desert the post of present duty. Some must labor and 
wait. 

9-11. As soon as they were come to land, etc. Jobn gives no 
explanation of how the fire and prepared food came there 
op a shore that was bare a short time before. The presence 
of the loved Master overshadows every otber incident ; 
so it should with us. Trench eays, *“* By what ministry, 
patural] or miraculeus, has often been inquired, but we must 
leave this undetermined as we find it.’’—Bring of the fish 
which ye have now caught. John tells us the exact number, 
an hundred and fifjly and thre. The whole incident—the 
fruitless night of fishing, the sudden success where they 
had repeatedly failed, the fireon which the fish were cook- 
ing, and the bread—all show the miraculous power of Christ, 
and but part of the many lessons he gave through miracles 
to his disciples. He had fed the hungry multitude of 
strangers ; should be not feed his own weary and hearteick 
ones after their much suffering and disappointment ?—And 
none of the dise ples dural ask him, Who art thou ? Christ in life 
had waiotained ao attitude toward his disciples that did not 
permit familiar questioniogs, and now awe ictensifed this 
feeling. —This w now the third time that Jesus showed him- 
ses to his disciples, Note, not third appearance. Hoe bad ap 
peared to Mary (chap. xx., 16); at Emmaus (Luke xxiv., 
72-85): on the cvening of the day of the resurrection to the 


disciples (chap. xx., 19); and a week later (verse 26). This 
supper was full of spiritual significance. It suggested the 
call, the feeding of the five thousand, and the promised rest 
and richness for the supply of every need to be found in 
Christ for him who struggles here, doing the lowliest duty, 
waiting for the incoming of the Spirit. 

15-17. Lowest thou me? Feed my lambs. Lovest thou me ? 
Feed my sheep. The word which Christ used, rendered love, 
and the word which Peter used, rendered low, are different, 
and have a somewhat different meaning. Christ's question 
implies, Have you a comprehension of my character, my 
mission, my purpose in living and dying asl have? Have 
you this understanding so clear {un your own soul that you 
will feed my lambs that they will comprehend me? The 
Feed my sheep at the close of verse 17 means, Shepherd my 
sheep. Not only nourish them, but care for them; keepthem 
together in purpose. Let nothing divide the sheep from 
their true Shepherd.—J am the shepherd of the sheep. Find 
the feeble and broken-hearted, those who need the shep- 
herding, and bring them into the fold. 

To Peter more than the other disciples does this supper 
have a peculiar significance. Beside a fire did he deny his 
Master ; beside a fire does he recover his apostleship and 
receive a new commission. The command, Follow me, is a 
spiritual command. Take my life and works as an example. 
Pain and death were my portion ; they shall be yours ; but if 
you love me, Follow me. 


THE BACKSLIDER RESTORED 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


MONG the graphic pictures in the New Testament 
there is none more graphic than that which con- 
stitutes the subject of our lesson for to-day. The dis- 
ciples, crushed and heart-broken by the death of their 
Master, have abandoned their work and gone back to 
their old vocation as fishermen. They have spent the 
night on the Sea of Galilee, but have caught nothing. 
In the gray dawn of the early morning they discern a 
figure on the shore, and a voice calls out to them, 
“‘Boys, have you caught anything?” ‘‘ No,” they 
reply. ‘‘ Cast your net on the right side of the boat, and 
you will make a catch.” They supposed the stranger 
had seen a shoal of fishes there ; perhaps he did. They 
cast the net, which is filled so full that they cannot draw 
it into the boat. The hour when these fishermen first 
met their Lord on the shore of the same sea and under 
similar circumstances flashes into the quick and ever- 
responsive mind of John the idea that this is their 
Master. Under his breath, as we may imagine it, and 
as one that speake to himself, he says, ‘‘ It is the Lord.” 
Peter, less quick to think, but more quick to act, 
plunges into the sea, and swims and wades ashore ; the 
other disciples more slowly follow, hauling their fish 
after them. The Lord, who was never unmindful of 
man’s physical wants, though he seems to have cared 
little for his own, had already kindled a fire and laid 
some fish thereon for broiling. He invited the dis- 
ciples to the frugal breakfast of fish and crackers. By 
this time it has dawned on all of them that it is their 
Lord. But they are awestruck, and wait for him to 
reveal himeelf in his own way and time. Nothing is 
said to recall the past, nothing which the Evangelist has 
thought}worth reporting, unti] the breakfast of bread and 
fish is over. Then the stranger, assuming that he has 
been recognized and is known, addresses himself to 
Peter; but he does not call him Peter—arock. He 
drops his Apostolic name. ‘‘ Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these?” The son of Jonas 
has learned a lesson in humility since he last talked with 
Christ, and he hesitates. ‘‘ Yea, Lord,” he says, ‘‘ thou 
knowest that I have an affection for thee.” This is all 
he can claim, with the dark memory of his denial cast- 
log its shadow over him. ‘‘ Feed my lambs,” says 
Christ, and then repeats the question. But this time he 
recognizes the fact that the son of Jonas no longer 
claims to possess a fidelity superior to that of all his com- 
radez, as he did on the night when he sald, ‘‘ Though al! 
shall be offended because of thee, yet shall I never be 
offended.” So now the Lord makes no comparison, but 
simply asks him, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” And Simon atill 
hesitates to claim to love, and answers modestly, ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I have an affection for thee.” 
And the Lord replies again, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” A third 
time he presses the inquiry, but this time he drops his 
phraseology and adopts that of his disciple. ‘‘ Simon, 
son of Jona‘, bast thou affection for me?” and Peter is 
grieved because the Lord said unto him the third time, 
‘** Hast thou affection for me t” and he sald unto him, 
‘Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I 
have affection for thee.” ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” 

Peter has been severely condemned after his recurrent 
denial of his Lord, andI certainly have no thought of 
minimizing his sin; it was a grievous one: the ain of a 
self-reliant spirit that rushes into needless danger, and 
falls because pride is always heedless. By this fall Peter 
at least learned a lesson of humility. Are we all sure 
that we have ever learned as much? There are few 
Caristlans who have not some time in their life denied 


. their Lord, and perhaps not a few have wept bitterly 
Whoa the fact of thelr denial has been brought home to 
their consciousness. But how many have learned the ' 


lesson of eelf distrust which Peter learned ? How many 
have learned to doubt the strength and courage of their 
own fidelity, the depth and power of their own affec- 
tion ? It was because Peter learned this lesson so thor- 
oughly that he never, so far as we know his history, 
repeated his sin. He was brought into far greater peril 
than any which threatened him in the night which he 
denied with oaths and cursings that he knew Jesus of 
Nazareth. But he never failed to bear testimony to his 
Lord. When the council at Jerusalem commanded him 
and his co-workers not to speak at all, nor teach in the 
name of Jesus, his answer was, ‘‘ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak the things 
which we have eeen and heard.” Pride and self-confi- 
dence are weakness, but humility and trust in God are 
strength. 

If from Peter's spirit.we may !earn a lesson, still more 
from Christ's treatment of Peter—who was a backslider, 
who had denied the Lord who bought him. He had 
done this after warning, and yet Christ did pot let him 
go. Risen from the dead, he sent special message to 
Peter of his resurrection, and specia] summons to Peter 
to meet him in Galilee. But, meeting him there, he did 
not act as though nothing had happened ; he, no more 
than Peter, forgot the dark night with its sin of coward- 
ice and denfa]. He reminded Peter, though very gently, 
that he was no rock on which achurch could be built. 
He questioned Peter, and made Peter question himself, 
whether his love for his.Lord was true or false, deep or 
shallow, faithful or fluctuating; whether, indeed, it was 
a principle atall, or anything more than a transient emo- 
tion, a superficial sentiment. Questioning him thus, he 
set before him the standard by which he must test him- 
self, the method by which he must prove to his Master, 
to the church, and to his own conscience the depth and 
reality of his love. He tested him by no creed ; he did 
not ask him what he believed ; he did not go back to his 
first confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
the living God,” and ask him to reaffirm it; he did not 
test him by writing or sermon; did not bid him to a 
rebaptism. He offered to him but one test, suggested 
to him but one proof of loving faithfulness in service. 
If, indeed, he said to him in substance, you love me, 
prove it, not by your protestations and professions, not 
by your doctrinal beliefs, not by your ceremonial com- 
pliances—prove it by following me, shepherding my 
sheep, feeding my lambs, fulfilling my ministry of love 
to those who need it. The path of practical duty is the 
path back from recreancy and backsliding, and the test 
of Christian fidelity is the test of a practical life of obe 
dience to the Master. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 


SIMON PETER. 
By Hontrseton Mier. 


O you remember which of the discfples it was who 

followed Jesus to the judgment hall and then was 
so afraid that he eald three times, ‘‘ I never knew him ”? 
That was Peter, the very one who had sald, ‘‘ Though 
all men should deny thee, yet will not I. I will lay 
down my life for thy sake.” Peter had a great deal of 
love, but not enough courage, and he did not always 
stop to think. After he sald, “I never knew him,” 
Jesus turned and looked at him, and Peter's heart was 
almost broken. He went out and wept bitteriy to think 
what he had done. But Peter really loved Jesus, and 
he did not say, ‘‘ I am so bad he never will forgive me.” 
He stayed with the other disciples, and especially with 
Jobn ; he was the very first one to go into the empty 
tomb after Jesus bad risen ; he was with the rest when 
Jesus came into the room and sald, ‘‘ Peace be unto 
you ;’ but he must have felt as if he never could be 
happy till Jesus had sald some word to show that he 
still loved him, and had forgiven him. Should you 
think Peter would have fallen at his feet the first time 
he saw him and said, ‘‘ Ob, my dear Master, forgive me 
for denying you, and do believe that llove you”? That 
would have been like Peter’s way, but I think he was 
growing wiser. He remembered how many foolish 
things he had said, and how he had boasted of loving 
J: sus betier than any of the others, and so he thought, 
“ T will not speak any more hasty words, or make apy 
more promises. The Master can see my heart; he 
knows I really do love him, and I will wait for him to 
speak.” So Peter waited. But the disciples were al) 
poor men, and it was necessary for them to work fors 
living, and one day Peter said, ‘‘I am going fishing,”’ 
and some of the others said, ‘‘ We will go too.” They 
went out on the Sea of Galilee, and dropped their net 
from the ship and then drew it in, and so they went on 
toiling all night, without catching anything. Early in 
the morning, when they must have been hungry and 
tired, they looked toward the shore, and saw a man 
standing there, as if he were waiting for them. This 
man called to them, ‘‘ Children, have you anything to 
eat,” and they said, ‘‘ No.” Then he said, ‘‘ Cast the 
net on the right side of the boat, and you shal! find.” 
They cast the net where he bade them, and caught so 
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many great fishes that they could not draw it in, and | mersions as that of Gennesaret. It fs significant that 


John sald to Peter, “It is the Lord.” Peter did nom 
wait for the reat; he fastened his coat about him, and 
jumped overboard to get to his Lord more quickly, 
while the others came in the boat, dragging the heavy 
pet toward the shore. As they came on shore they 
saw another wonderful thing. There was breakfast all 
ready for them ; a fire of coals burning, fish laid upon 
the coals, and bread, and Jesus bude them come and eat. 
He himself walted upon them, and gave them the bread 
and the fish with his own hands, while they looked at 
him in wonder. They knew it was their Lord, but 
they did not dare to talk with him and ask bim ques. 
tions as they used todo. They waited for him to speak 
to them, and after they had eaten Jesus did speak. 
This time he spoke to Poter, who had been fn such 
haste that he had jumped {nto the sea to get to him 
He did not say a word about Peter's cowardly dental tn 
the judgment hall. He asked a question : ‘“‘ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these?” That fs, 
‘* Do you love me, as you once sald you did, more than 
the other disciples do ?” 

You can see that Simon Peter had learned to be more 
careful about boasting, for he did not say, “* Yes, truly 
Ido.” He had learned that he wae not very wire about 
himeelf, bat Jesus knew all about him, and could see 
just what was in his heart, and one thing Peter was sure 
of : there might be a great deal of weakness and einful- 
ness {n his heart, but there certainly was love for Jesus 
in it; 80, without boasting at all, he only answered, 
‘* Yes, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” Jesus did 
know it, and he told Peter how he was to prove his love. 
Not by following Jesue, as he had once said he would, 
to prison and to death, for Jesus was preeertly going 
away into heaven. Nct by words, but by deeds, by 
working for Jesus and doing such work as he himeelf, 
the Good Shepherd, came to do. Jesus sald to him, 
‘Feed my lambs,” and then afterward he asked the 
same question twice, and bade him, *‘ Feed my sheep.” 
Peter was sad because Jesus asked him the third time, 
**Lovest thou me?” but he never forgot that he was to 
show his love by caring for and teaching and guiding 
the young and the old In Christ’s flock. 

Are you not glad that Jesus thought first of the little 
~ ones of bis flock, and commanded that they should be 
fed out of nis Word, so that their souls might grow as 
weil as their bodies? And are you not giad that we 
may 4)) show our love to Jesus by giving the bread of 
life to others? You know he sald he would bless those 
who gave even a cup of cold water in his name, and he 
counts and remembers the smallest things we do for 
love's sake. Sometimes, when children are asked, ‘* Do 
you love the Lord Jesus ?” they say, ‘‘ Yes,” and think 
no more about ft; but what !f Jesus sat here among us, 
as he did that day among his disciples, and looked {nt» 
your eyes and said, ‘‘ Mary, do you love me?” Then, if 
you could honestly say, as Peter did, ‘‘I know I love 
you,” he would bid you show your love by being loving 
to others, by showing a beautiful example of a gentle, 
obedient life, by sharing what you bave with others, 
and trying to help them to be good. Every morning. 
when you waken, you may thfok Jesus whiepers to you. 
“Do you love me? Then try to show ft to-day by 
helping some one. Let every one see how my little 
ones live when their hearts are full of my love.” 

I ought to tell you that Simon Peter obeyed this com- 
mand, that he gave hia whole )ife to caring for and 
teaching the flock of God, that he did go cheerfully to 
prison, and floally death, for the sake of his Master, and 
counted {t an honor that he could give his life for Jesus. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


EOPLE who neglect their own business to attend to 

what they think !s the Lord’s busfness. {t sometimes 
turns out, better mind their own business. For my part, 
I cannot discover {n what respect Peter is commendable 
for neglecting his fish and Jeaving his copartners to run 
the business. There are too many men in all ages 
who draw the dividends which they did not earn. 
Paul intimates, though one give all his goods to feed 
the poor, he may be poor sbakes; but Paul does not 
commend the man who gives all of other folks’ goods 
to feed the poor. 


Ata recent religious convention a subject of discussion 
was religious cranks ; but {t turned out that the discus- 
sion was mainly by the fraternity. Now, the growth of 
crankism is simply the development of individuality. A 
crank isa man with bumps. Some one describes him as 
an individual that you can’t turn over to your view of 
the case. I know of no such bumptious apostle as Peter. 
He was a natural born uniquity, so to speak—a singu- 
larly slacere, whole-souled sinner, given to religious 
spasms and colics, but with the capacity for great saint- 
linees. Everybody who is not utterly conventional {s 
crauky. We all are a pecullar people—save the ap: s'les 
of red tape. And I humbly advocate thelr cause whose 
emotional freaks even lead to such unpremeditated im- 


Peter’s impulsive loyalty finally was crystallized in the 
Rock. The great work of this world ts done by well- 
regulated bumps. Sanity, and moral sanity most of all, 
we want: but men of singular genius for Intellectual 
and moral attainments are not men who regulate their 
lives by Chesterfield’s letters or by books of court ett- 
quette. Shakespeare, like Peter, was a bumptious man : 
and I defy you to show me a man, either {n religion or 
in art, in literature or in politics, who was not made 
great by virtue of great bumptiousness, alternating with 
great deficlenctes. 


I should define « great man as a little man great fn 
spots. From Father Adam and Mother Eve to Abram 
and Isaac and Peter and Paui and Luther and Calvin 
avd John Knox; from Socrates to Bacon; from 
Raphael to Turner ; from Cesar to Grant ; from Cicero 
to Gladstone ; and from David to Tennyson—you find 
skulls that are of irregular construction—valleys ‘mid 
hills, picturesque and yet rugged. Men, too, frequently 
use thelr weaknesses as instruments of strength, and 
thus, like Peter, become great. Thus greatness may 
become the wise use of littlenesa. 

Did yuu ever go fishing by night? It ts dull bual- 
ness at best; but if you catch nothing, it is dreadful 
dullness amid the lapping of the waves on the dory. 
There is no darkness so Clmmerian as that of fallure, 
and there is nothing that makes life eo worth the living 
as rupoing in « school of fish just as you are getting 
ready to go home, empty in both senses. 


When the fish won't bite, you use selnes. When you 
can’t catch them in the day, you fish by night. When 
they won't rise to one fly, you useanother. I remember 
I once fished all one morning In the Sea of Galilee. I 
could see swarms of fish in the water, but they wouldn’t 
take my bait. The fish who won't nibble may be 
caught. Many men wiil not seek the truth whom the 
truth may seek and pick up. You have authority to 
be wise as a serpent if you are not, asa serpent, full of 
guile. I got some of Saint Peter's successors to go out 
with their nets the same night, and we had a big haul. 
We broiled the fish on the shore, and read the twenty- 
first of John. 


Faflure often is the edge of success. We frequently 
are on the eve of winning when we are on the ragged 
edge of failing. There are less than six feet between an 
empty net and a fish-full net. I saw two mackerel 
catchers on the Maine coast this season. One had 
“full fares,” and the other was empty. But both of 
them were in the same bay. There is everything in 
casting your net on theright side of theship The 
more we are in harmony with God the less shall we 
be under the power of Luck, and the more clearly 
shall we perceive that a good Providence ‘s Its better 
name. The night in which we catch nothing fs simply 
the precursor of a well-bred dawn. with success fn its 
unfolding wings. 


There are times when success is getting itself ready, 
and there sre the times that we miscall failures. We 
take the right opportunity and make the most of It, but 
we take nothing for our pains. The net is yet empty. 
and the hour of opportunity apparently is gone. But 
man's faliure often turns out to be God’s success. When 
we have done our best. and the worst has happened, we 
more easily hear what is divinely opportune. Fallure ts 
God teaching man to mix heavenly rellance with earthly 
rellance—God’s help with self-help. 


There are many men who are great in plaoning, who 
break down in executing. It is fun to catch fish, but 
‘* dressing fish ” has some of the characteristics of bard 
work. I like to see a man’s genius for catching fish 
spread to the work of curing them. I was talking with 
a farmer, some time since, about a palr of working 
horses that he had, and he thus describes them : ‘‘ Oae 
of them borses {is willing to do all the work, and the 
other is willing he should.” There are lots of just such 
copaitnerships. There are as many mismates as there 
are misfits. In the church the number of those who 
are wiliing to fish fs much larger than those willing to 
take care of the fish. And I have seen lambs that 
seemed to have more care over the sheep than the sheep 
had over the lambs. 


Much failure is due to want of tact. I know of pec- 
ple who go fishing for trout and catch gudgeons, and 
others who go for carp and come home carping at noth- 
ing. Some people fish for pickerel as they would for 
pout; but when I want to catch a pickerel, I skip 
the bait away from him. There are vast numbers of 
people who are more contrariwise than wise, and if you 
trea’ them patron!zlogly they will pout like a pickerel 
and fly away after fugitive live-balt. The best way to 
convert half the world is to convert the half that is cor- 
relaiive rather than the half that is relative. 1 know of 
lots of excellent parents who have to import evangelists 
to teach their children. 


There a right way and a wrong way, a right side 
and a wrong side of the ship. There is In ca'tchiog men 
as much ‘depending on the place in which you fish 
as on the boat with which you make your cast. There 
is an immense amount of time wasted in fishing aright 
inthe wrong place. I have some times been fishing with 
a rod and reel of the most sumptuous quality, and sat a)! 
day in the stern of the boat and caught nothing. Toward 
night I've gone home and met a fellow with an old spruce 
pole and a box of worms, but with a string of four 
pounder trout as big as he could easily carry. He 
simply knew where to go a fishing, and I simply knew 
how to go a-fishing. Lots of the wisest homiletics are 
wasted fn fishing for cod on a soft bottom, and fn fishing 
for hake on a rocky shore. If I were to found a new 
theological school 1 would not dislodge any existing 
professorship, but I would found a new chair, and put 
in it a Professor as well as a Possessor of Human 
Nature. 


There is possible a congestion of riches, so much suc. 
ceas that success gets {n {ts own way; and you may get 
so many fish in the net that you shal) break the meshes. 
For much riches tends to poverty. I think that the 
peril of great revivals is that you get more than you 
can carry. A few fish well cured are better than a 
shipload without sslt. I think one cause of the 
scarcity of fish is the greatness of the number that 
we catch and don’t know what to do with. It ts not 
the freshet that brings the crops, but the gentle rains. 
A little well used is better than a good deal disused. 
Possession of powers, opportunities, church membership, 
converts, and so on, al] lying idle, is more the com- 
plaint of the church than the perversion of all these. 
A live dog is better than a dead lion. A thunderiog 
churchman is better than a blunderisg churchman, 
though one easily may be both. I would thou wert 
either cold or hot. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
IL. 
GLAD TIDINGS.’ 


By Epwarp Everetr Harr, DD 

Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to the whole crea- 
tion.”’—Vark xvi . 15. 

HIS injunction they obeyed. They carried with 

them good news, glad tidings, a good message. 
Athens, Rome, Corinth, Alexandrla—al! became famil- 
lar with the announcement. To some rucaway slave, 
homesick, balf starved, afraid lest his mastcr might hear 
of him, might light upon and kill bim, there would 
come in his squalid misery the cry : ‘‘ Come here! there 
is good news. There {s a man up in the market talking 
to all the people. He bas brought good news. Come 
and hear him.’’ And the poor, homesick slave went 
and heard; went again and heard again. He found 
the news was good news—nay, for him a new life 
began ; and be, too, began proclaiming the good news 
In his way and in his turn. 

In which proclamation, for the first forty years at 
least, there was this thing curlous—that the very lisp 
on the tongue of half these people showed that thetr 
good news came from a very unhappy reglon—a region 
where one would hardly look for glad tidings. The 
province from which It came was well enough known 
all up and down the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
its miserles were known. And before that generation 
had gone its condition was so wretched that its people 
rose in mad revolt against Cw-ar and hissway. They 
could not bear it, and would not They would dle 
rather, In the ruln of their homes. From such a nation, 
so ground to powder {nto the misery of {ts outward life. 
comes this proclama'ion of ‘‘ good news.” 

Nor {fs the proclamation of It, or {ts welcome, a matter 
of one generation only, orof one century. Century after 
century, these words—evangel, good news, glad tidloge— 
become the name of asystem. It Is the Gospel which 
they have proclaimed to men, and which has entwine:! 
and renewed man’s history. 

If, also, you judged of the message by the men who 
brought it, you would have been as much surprised as 
if you had judged it by the country from which it 
came. 

Some of them, apparently most of them, were un. 
learned, ignorant. One of them was a deputy tax 
collector—he had risen so far in the civil service; four 
or five others were fishermen by trade; of the others, 
two or three were peasanis—!rom that despised Nizareth, 
most likely. These are the men who, under tke Ifn- 
spiration of one master spirit, do what their Master bade 
them, and doitasbe badethem. They take the good 
tidings which he taught, and carry them over a wor) 
They proclaim them with such power that those who 
hear cannot help trying to do the same thing. The 
eleven apostles appear next among one hundred 
and twenty disciples. It is as if each had made the 
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others like himself, and the good tidings find, with 
every voice, new hearers and new heralds. 

For the message is so simple that a child can pro- 
claim it. Indeed, it proves very easily that it is the 
wise men of the world wko stumble at it. The people 
who are called fools, the unlearned, the simple people, 
know what it fs, and try the great experlments which it 
demands. It does not address itself specially to men’s 
understanding. It not propcse argument. Itisa 
statement as to life, which any fool or any child can try. 
If people stop to argue about it, they will not advance 
tw the exper{ment, and thelr mere arguments will teach 
them nothing. But the simplest people, who hear and 
try, they will know whether it were glad tidings or 
‘were not. And, in fact, it is because so many people in 
this world did not stop to argue, but did try for them- 
selves the truth of the news, that it took its hold and 
secured the new heralds and the new hearers. 

This good news is news about God and about man. 
The heralds say that God is here now—that his 
kingdom is here. They say we need not go any- 
where to find him—nor wait for any revelation. First 
of all, their message is a metsage of the present 
God. Then, as to man, these heralds say that man 
fis born of God, shares hie nature, and is like him 
when he chooses to be. He is immortal, as God is. 
He caanot die, as Godcannot. And, as all men are of 
one common life, they have a common duty. No man 
lives for himself, the heralds say. Each man lives for 
all. Avd no man lives for to day, the heralds say, 
but each man lives forever. 

Tats is the good news: that we live with God, and we 
Hive for man. 

Paul of Tarsus, who took the responsibility of bring- 
ing this message across from Asia to Europe, who car- 
ried it from city to city till he had a chance to astonish 
Nero with it in his audience chamber in Rome, has 
been discussed and studicd asif he were a philosoph- 
ical leader, and won people by his deductions. But he 
did not think so himself. He says distinctly that it was 
mot by any human wisdom that he won people. In fact, 
he does not handle metaphysical argument skillfully 
or like an expert. And the comment made on him in 
tbose centuries, by competent critics too, is that he 
is, not a metzpbysician, but ‘‘the master of those 
who !ead men by appealing totheir affections.” This is 
the language of Longinus, the critic, of those times, 
whose opinion we are most glad to have. It is preciseiy 
true. Paul carries the message, ‘‘ Live with God ; live for 
man,” and he enforces it, and compels men to hear it, 
by his steady reference to Christ, who brought the mes- 
eage, and ss he begs men to accept it for the love of 
Carist and in bis name. Centuries passed before such 
appeals were formulated into any elaborate symbols or 
creeds. ‘‘ The Way,” as they called it, was a simple 
way. A man went into it or not, as he chose. The 
mea who did walk it liked it. Other psople saw they 
liked it, and tried it, and liked it too. A man like Paul 
was more able than another m»n to persuade people to 
try. But Paul could not compel. And the message 
had to stand or fall, with every man, with the success or 
failure of that man’s ptrsonal experiment. 

Now, suppose my homesick slave, or the eallor who 
took Paul across the Hellespont, or the dealer who sold 
him his tent-cloth, sald to him, ‘‘ Your good tidings 
do not affect me. I shall have to sail this boat, or to 
make this cloth, or to sweep my master’s floor, just as I 
did before.” Paul would have sald, ‘‘ Exactly 80; you 
will have the same things to do. But come into our 
Way of doing them. Try the experiment, and see if 
life is not different to us from what it has been to you.” 
He would have sald, he did say, ‘‘I have no words of 
wisdom with which to entice you.” All he wanted, all 
he asked, was that they should try it. And for those 
who did not care enough to try, vby, they must wait 
till they did! The loss was theirs, aad not his. There 
were enough, as every day showed, who did want more 
life, who did try, and found it in The Way. 

The first thing they found was that circumstance 
does not make life, but life compels circumstance. 
Hire is, for instance, a copying clerk in the workshop 
of a Roman publisher. He is, we will say, a bright 
boy from Britain, whom this man picked up two or 
three years ago in the slave market, and bought him 
cheap, for the boy was Jame of one foot, and useless 
for household service. Lut because he was lame he 
could not run away. The publisher then bad him 
taught to read and spell and write a good hand, and, 
being a bright boy, more sedentary in habit than the 
others, he learned all these things well. He learned 
them too well, as he is apt to say, for he is sure to be 
put to work, while tbe others are only called in when 
the office ils badly crowded. And what comes of it ? 
Why, here he must slave, day after day, at this tedious 
copying. Once in a while, by some heavenly good 
luck, they bringin a new book to work upon, which, 
for the first time one coples from it, is worth writiog or. 
But nineteen times out of twenty it is some wretched 
pasquinade, some vulgar, nasty libel in a handbill. 
And one must write from siz in the morning till siz 


night. And tomorrow, from six to six, and the next 
day from six tosix. How often has this poor drudge 
walked over the bridge, stood and looked down, and 
wondered why be did not leap in and end all! Why 
not, indeed ? Did some divinity withhold him ? 

Such a man, I say, is told one evening, as they quit 
their drudgery, that a man named Paul has been sent to 
Rome, and that he has good news for all slaves--for 
everybody. ‘' Not another of those strikes, I hope.” 
‘Oh, no! not he; thisis good news, indeed. Come 
and hear him. Come with me. He is at Herodian’s 
house to-night, and you will like the men you meet, 
there.” The poor, lame clerk goes. He hears the good 
tidings. Very simple tidings, yes. Simply that God ifs 
here, and is his Father. He is son of God, and can 
share his divine nature if he wili. Aud these men he 
meets are knit together in the name of Christ, because 
he gave them this news, and they found the news was 
true. This is the experiment he is to try—to live with 
God, and to live for man. 

It is clear enough that that man goes back to his 
slave’s desk, even the next morning, in wholly different 
mood from that in which he left it ateundown. He 
takes his pen and his papers ; the reader stands In the 
middie, strikes the bell, and begins the tedious’ dicta- 
tion, just as he did yesterday. But for our man all 
this is changed. The God of heaven has his purpose in 
all this now. The God of heaven is to bring something 
out of this, ‘‘ And he {s training me here for something I 
can do for him. Why, this ink would not be black if 
he were not here! That reader could not speak if God 
were not within him and behind him! And I, as I 
write these words, write them with power he gives me. 
And he is sorry that Iam sorry ; he is glad when I am 
glad ; and he will help me through.” That slave fs not 
a slave that day. The ‘‘ take,” as they would call it, 
of work to be copled may be very dull. But he is a 
fellow-worker with God to-day, and it is no more dull 
to him than God finds his work. ‘‘ My lines are not so 
bard as were those of the Galilean carpenter he told 
me of. And is it really so that this God of Life has 
something for me to do, as he had for that Son of his 
whom they crucified there ?” 

So soon as L'fe takes the plane of an immortal's life, 
drudgery, slavery, cease. The prince in disguise makes 
a play of the work, which to the next man on the bench 
is hateful. My copying clerk knows to day that he Is 
not simply ths slave of this publisher. He is the son of 
God, at work in disguise here, as the book they wrote 
on last week says Apollo was, in the house of Admetus. 
And when the day ends, the other side of the message 
appears. He las been at work with God ; it seems now 
he can spend his evening at work for man. These 
new companions of his, whom he met at Herodilan’s 
house, know nothing of lonely life, or separate life. 
Life is all common life withthem. He Is one of their 
company. The little club lives for what man can do 
for man in it, and woman for woman. Before he 
knows it, as the evening passes, the old, happy home 
life has come back, which has not been for him since 
that cursed day when the pirates caught him in his 
fishing-boat off the Kentish shore. 

The slave is emancipated. He goes to his work the 
next day. But it is work with God. It isnot drudgery. 
He works as a child of God works. Circumstance ts his 
tool now, and he swaysit. ‘‘ Where Donald sits is the 
head of the table.’”’ It is easy enough to understand 
how this boy recognized the talisman which so changed 
his life from loneliness to society, from slavery to free- 
dom, as being good tidings. 

Now, when, in modern life, we have to ure the same 
talisman in our set of limitations and dissppointments, 
we find, after all, that life has not changed in eighteen 
centurles. The difficulties are thesame. The fulcrum 
is the same. The lever is the same ; and always here is a 
child of God, if that child choose to try the experiment 
of Infinite Power. You or I, starting on a day, feel, of 
course, that here is power enough around us. Power 
which makes winds blow, and pendulums swing, and 
steam expand, and suns move, and flowers blossom, 
and birds fly. Power enough—yes! No lack of 
power! But is this Power whom I call God, is it con- 
scious power? Does this God know me, and does he 
care for me ? Can I know him, and can I work with 
him ? 

The glad tidings are that he does know me, and that 
Ican know him. This Gospel says that my own force 
is born of his force, is fed by it and quickened by it, 
and that, when I choose, 1 partake of it. This Gospel 
says that he is Father and I am child—life from life, 
love from love, strength from strength. This part of 
the glad message to me is, that in my daily walk I co- 
operate with the Creator of the world, and that he co- 
operates with me in mine. I have no small duties, 
because they are all his duties ; nay, in a sense, I have 
no difficult duties, because he will and can pull me 
through. ‘‘How do I prove this?” Mr. Gradgrind 
atks. Certainly not by talking about it, but by trying 


the experiment. And, in truth, one finds that when he 
has fairly come into the “‘ practice of the presence of 


God,” when he simply and freely refers sunshine, breeze, 
flavor of fruit and perfume of flower to the present love 
of a God who wants him to be strong and happy, just 
in that proportion does he go and come with the infinite 
resources and win the infinite victories. ‘‘ Optimism !” 
says Mr. Gradgrind. Certainly it is optimism. “A 
consistent optimism is the Christian’s philoropby.” All 
things do work together for good to them who really 
love this present force whom we name God ; and the 
more they love him, the more sure they are of this co- 
operation. | 

You ought not be afraid, when you plunge into the 
glory of the new-born day, to say equarely and proudly 
that God made this for you. You have a right, when 
you revel in the tea wave, when you wonder at the mag- 
nificence of the sunset, when you delight in the luxury 
of home, when you enjoy the marvels of music—you 
have a right to say, ‘‘ This is for my use, because I am 
of the blood royal. My Father loves me, and for me he 
made this preparation.” I am glad indeed if you tell 
me that when you enjoy the flavor of a peach, or watch 
the play of the wings of a humming-bird, you remem- 
ber what laws of selection gave the peach its luscious 
taste and to the humming-bird his metallic luster, and 
who is the Power who ordains these laws. That Power 
has different names in different systems. His name in 
the Christian system is ‘‘Our Father.” He is—in the 
glory and beauty of an irfinlte present heaven. Our 
Father, who art in heaven ! 

Just at this point we who know we are children, and 
who like to call him Father, are croes questioned by skep- 
tics who have never tried our experiment. They discuss 
the structure of the bridge where we forded the river. 
Buch men ask me whether I mean to say pain is pleas- 
ure; if I can hold a fire in the hand by thinking of 
Caucasus ; if my God permits or if he orders the sorrow 
and misery in the world. In two years past I have bad 
two direct encounters with such skeptics. I observed 
that both of them, highly intelligent men, fotrenched 
themselves in Indian jungles. Both of them asked me, 
as if the question were unanswerable, if I would have 
made tigers had I been in God’s place ; would I per- 
mit the rapine, the misery, the wounds and d¢ath 
which come on an Indian village when the tigers from 
the jungle pounce upon it. The coincidence {s so clear 
that I suppose some book that I have never seen takes 
the tiger illustration for the text of the problem of evil. 

Well, I do not pretend to solve that problem. I can 
say, a8 well as any man, that ‘‘ partial evil is universal 
good,” but I do not pretend to show how. Which is to 
say, humbly, that probably I should not have made the 
ligers, but, at the same time, it was not my place to 
make them. And the question—a perfectly fair ques- 
tion, not Insidious, not to be complained of—brings us 
to the second part of the giad tidings as they were pro- 
claimed from the eleven to the hundred and twenty, 
from the hundred and twenty to Greece and Cyprus and 
Syria and Egypt, and thence by a thousand heralds to 
the outer world; and at last to us of to-day, in these 
lands beyond the waters. 

The second half of the message is that we also are 
divine, that we are the sons of God together, and that 
we are therefore inone brotherhood. The glad tidings 
were not to my lowly copying clerk alone. They told him 
that he was one organ in the great organiem, one member 
in the great body, one brother in the great brotherhood. 
Glad tidings it was to him thatthe wasnot alove. And 
from the moment be knew that, be knew that "his per- 
sonal pleasure and his personal pain were not the cen- 
tral objects of Universal Law. From that moment he 
did not count death as first of terrors. Certainly not if 
he died for mankind. From that moment he did not 
ask that tempests and calms might be ordered for his 
personal convenience. He asked that they might 
breathe and blow for the coming of the kingdom of 
God, which is the kingdom of mankind. From that 
moment he prayed no longer for ‘“‘ my dally crust ;” he 
learned to pray now for “‘ our daily bread.” And when 
he read his Gospel now he understood that no prophet 
promised him a separateexemption from death, from 
martyrdom or grief. To the flock the promise was 
that to their Union the present God would give the 
victery. 

Yet it was true that Stephen died in agony. And, in 
all the glory of his death, he knew the agoay in which 
he died! It was true that his widow wept, and bis 
children were desolate. Yet it is as true that the broth- 
erhood, the company, the united family of God’s chil- 
dren, knows this day what the life with God and the 
life for man is as {t would have never known had 
Stephen died upon his bed, a happy old man, at three- 
score and ten. The moment my British slave found that 
he could live for others and might for others die, why, 
there were giad tidings for‘him, which, as before, glorified 
al) life and changed it. He could tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and nothing could by any means wound him. 

This same Paul met another such a slave one day ; 
only this was an Asiatic, wretched in Rome, where he 
had run away frem distant Asia. He was afraid ux 
deiectlon, +!! id terrificd all night, 
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But, somehow, I do not know, ho heard Paul tell of the 
Master he served, and h's life, too, was changed. Some 
day he told Paul how Rome, wi'h its dirty Gaetto, tts 
lordiy plebs, and its cruel fathers, was hateful to him; 
and how he longed for his dear old mountains and 
valleys, heartsick and homesick ; for people who under- 
stood his language; for the boys and girls he had 
led to echool io old days. It killed him if anybody 
whistled the alr by which those mountalncers called 
home the cows. He told Psul he belleved he should 
die if he had to stay here. Peraaps the charm of the 
talk was that Pau! could speak to bim in his own natlve 
tonguc—all things to all men indeed, as that prince of 
gentlemen wat. And so Paw Jed him on, and asked 
him what village he ran away from ; and when he he.rd 
it was he asked who was his And 
when the fugutive named him, ‘‘ Why, he fs one of our 
people,” Paul sald; ‘‘ you need not be afraid of him.” 
And so he sent the pocr, homesick creature back to his old 
home, with the surety now that thers was no hardship 
for him and no slavery, because he and h's master wers 
united In the Way. Onesimus and Philemon were 
both lifted out of the vulgar routine of the old, selfish 
system, into the nobility of the brotherhood of the 
commonlife. There {is uothing exceptional in such a 
case as that. All duty charges as s00n as we see that 
it is the humen race, as united, yes, as organized, for 
which God cares and wecare. 1| talk Jess and less of 
my rights and wrongs, of my personal pleasures and 
paine—fcr one tiger more or less—or even of the 
martyrdoms of daily duty, if I am sure that in the 
majestic progress of a world rising to new life and 
higher God's kingdom comes. I talk less and less of 
my duty to myself. I make myeelf, indeed, of no repu- 
tation, if only I be sura that that kingdom comeé. 

Of the Master who brought these good tidings, and 
sent them on the way, these wcr!s are written: ‘‘ Ho 
made himself of no reputation. He took upon bimse)f 
the form of a servant.” Thus did he lead the way In 
the glad tidings in which every man encourages his 
brother and helps his brother. ‘‘ Ho who fs greatest 
among you shall be your servant.” Hatook upon him 
the form of a servant” Wherefcre Goi hath higbly 
exalted him. He could command as well as serve. He 
could bid them carry their glad tidings everywhere. 
And they could aot help but do And whsewr heard 
those tidings carried them further still, and started now 
heralds for new ages. Glad tidings indeed, when men 
found it true that, like big, they lived wita the God of 
heaven, and that they lived for the love of man. 


ON THE WING.’ 


By tHe Rev. Leacn. 


OUNG birds generally have cozy nests. And it 
sometimes happens that when the fledglings are 
old enough to try their new-made wings and get ready 
to turn out into the world and get their own living, they 
prefer the ease and rest of the warm nest. But then 
they are not to stop there always. They are made fora 
higher purpose thanto remain tn that little world. They 
Wings are for flying. And they must be 
used. The eaglet must be taught torise. It must sear 
aloft on the wing and go out into the larger world. 

So, when the time comes in which movement shou!d 
begin, the old bird flutters over the nest, and spreads 
her wings to induce the young ones to fly. By Instinct 
she knows they ought to go, and 0, like a good mother, 
she tries to persuade themtoit. But if persuasion falls, 
then she resorts to eeverer measures, and uses discipline. 
{n the very language of Scripture, ‘‘ she stirreth up her 
nest.” If they are etill obstinate she will break away 


the suprorts of the nest, and thus upset the whole con. | 


cern. Now they must elther fall or get on the wing 
and rise. 

It seems to me that we have In this a representation of 
oureelves, and of the way in which God, the All-Father, 
oftea deals with us. Is it nota fact that we often act 
as if this world were ourall? We make cozy nests— 
padded, upholstered, painted, lighted—and we want to 
stop in them. But God has made us with souls. 
These are adapted for a higher and nobler sphere. And 
instead of staying in these lower parts, we ought to get 
on the wing and soar to those realms of light and love 
which lie beyond the present. God tries to persuade us. 
In his love he uses gentle means. Hesends bis eptrit to 
strive with us. His Word appeals tous. His servante 
warn us. But we like the nest We cling to creat. 
ure comforts. Men prefer their own ease, pleasure, and 
the ways of the world. They stop thelr ears, harden 
their hearts, and resist all attempts to get them on the 
wing. 

a I appeal to your own experience to-day. I 
am not talking to men who do not understand my 
words. Is it not a fact that God has been trying for 
years to induce many of you torlee? You know that 


1 Extract from an Address delivered at Birmingham Town 
Hall. 


| agiin and sgain he has spoken. 


Does any man ssy, How 
does God speak to me ? Let me answer by telllpg what 
happened toa man I knew. He worked in a coal pit. 
One day, when at hia occupation In the mine, he was 
startled and upset by a fall of roof. Ile narrowly es- 
caped being crushed to death, a fate which came toa 
young man, a fellow workman, upon whom the whole 
mass fill. Ils poor body, which could only bo rescued 
when the rocks had been broken, was strange’ y man- 
gled. Ile was a pious young fellow who was crushed 
that day, and was therefore ready to enter {nto the joy 
of the Lord. Lut hereisthe polat. My friend who 
escapod said to me, witha straage earnestness, ‘‘ Mr. 
Leach, God spake to me that day in that coal pit with a 
loud and powerful volco. I asked myself what would 
have become of my soul if my body had been thus 
crusbold as my mate's was.” 

Bat sometimes mon, ilke the young eagles, will not 
be persuaded to rise. Then God our Father must use 
discipiine. Toe nist must be stirred. When persua- 
sion fails the rod must be tried. If prosperity will ruin 
the body and kill the eoul, the prosperity must cease 
If the sore fcater, and get wore, the physiclan’s knife 
must cut deep. If the nest become more attractive and 
powerful than God, the nest must be swept away. 
Here fs one man whose newspaper Is his Bible, h's office 
his church, and his gold his god. What Is called a 
commercial panic comes, and this man’s all is lost. In 
sorrow of heart and bitterness ef soul he must begin life 
again, and begin {t uncer difficult and painful circum 
stanceeé But tn the dlsastrous wreck and darkness 
there comes one ray of comfort to him. He comes 
back to the long-negiected Word ef God. Having dis 
covered that his own cistern was broken and would 
hold no water, he comes again to the fountain of living 
wator, and wonders at his own folly io ever leaving > 
good a Friend. That man has risen. Thouvh he has 
lost his riches, he hae found the truest wealth. In my 
own congregation {3 a8 min who gave me one day a few 
Items of his own experience. Among other things 
he sald, ‘‘l lost five huadred pounds in a very short 
time ; but I don't care at all for that. I can now see 
that God took away my money for my own good.” It 
is the nest etirred up. 

Here, my friends, we have thoughts capable of illue- 
tration at almost any length. But the one point I want 
here to fix ta your memory {s this, that many of the sor- 
rows and griefs we have are just the stirring up of the 
nest, and the stirring up, the discipline, is for our good. 
When the old eagle begins to break away the twigs 
which support her nest, it is to get the little birds to rise 
higher, and not make them fall la ilke manner, when 
God breaks away the twigs, it is to bring us up higher. 

{ have read of a sbepherd who tended his flock 
among the hills) After a time the herbage was nipped 
off close, and the ehepherd was anxious to get the sheep 
up higher on to a plcce of tableland on which there was 
some good grazing. The approach was steep, and the 
poor thiogs did not seem able or wililng to mount. 
After trying for a loog time to get them up, he hit upon 
a happy expedient. Se!z ng alamb, he carried it up the 
steep place, and thenthrow It soon 
stood atthe edge above, calling for the old sheep. Need 
I say that not many minutes passed before the mother 
was up with the lamb? I know that this is a perilous 
illustration, but I venture upon it. Many of you have 
been sorely tricd. There was a lamb in your domestic 
flock which is not now there You sawitdle. Dile!— 
a child dle! Yes; it dled. You put it away. You 
followed itto the opea grave. You dropped in your 
hot, scaldingtears. Yousit In sorrow, and wonder why 
God should take away your little one—30 sweet, 80 
attractive, so winning. The dark thought haa come to 
you—and I do net wonder, for it came to me—is not 
God cruel to thus rob us of our fafrest and best? Has 
itever occurred to you that the Shepherd has carried 
the lamb up to the high tableland, where there is plenty 
of pasture, in the green fi-lds beyond the swelling flood ? 
Have you ever thought that it was done to induce you 
to follow up to those same sweet fields which stand 
dressed in Iiving green ? May I not now eay to you 
that perhaps {it was God stirring up the nest ? 

Not more surely do you use discipline fo your fami. 
lies for some children’s good than does God for yours. 
And if we can get fast hold of this idea it may help us 
to understand many things which are now sirange and 
dark. 

Man has not to stop here always; so God gives us 
aches, pains, losses, crosses, and disappolotments, in 
order to induce us to stretch our wings of falth. Job 
had his sores; Lizarus his wounds and poverty ; Paul 
his thorn in the flesh ; Milton his blindness ; Wesley his 
troublesome wife ; and you have something, and I have 
something, just to stir up the nest, and fnduce us to that 
frame of mind which the poet must have had when he 
sang— 

** Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better fortune trace ; 


Rise from transitory things 
| Toward thy native place. 


San and moon and stars decay, 

Titre shall soon this earth remove ; 
Kise, my soul, and baste away 

To seats prepared above '”’ 


HE LEADETH ME.’ 


N pastares green? Not always; sometimes He 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways where heavy shadows be, 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, 
(ut of the sunshine into darkest night ; 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright,— 


Only for this—I know He holds my hand ! 
Bo, whether in green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand. 


And by still waters’ No, not always so: 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o'er my sou! the waves and billows go. 


Bat when the storm beats loudest, and [ cry 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, 
And whispers to my soul, ** Lo, it Is I.” 


Above the tempest wild I hear him say, 
** Beyond this darkness lies the perfect day ; 
In every path of thine I lead the way.”’ 


So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 
l dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
Thre shadows lie—what matter’? He is there. 


And more than this: where’er the pathway lead, 
He gives to me no he!pless, broken reed, 
Bat his own band, sufficient for my need. 


So where He leads me | can safely go; 
And tn the blest bereafter I shall know 
Why in his wisdom He hath led me so. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Bes careful to preserve upon your minds a serious 
regard and reverence for things sacred—that Is, to every- 
thing that bears a relation to God and his religion, par- 
ticularly his Word, his name, his house and ordinances, 
and his ministers. | or these are visible memorials of 
God upon earth ; and, as they are the standard means 
of maintaining an intercourse between God and man, a 
serious regard for them {s a necessary means of keeping 
the mind up ina babitual reverence for God. On the 
contrary, there is not a more evident testimony of a 
corrupt and depraved disposition than an irreverent 
treatment of things sacred, a contempt of anything 
that carries on {it a divine Impression, or an obstinate 
neglect of any of those ordinances which the wisdom 
of God has appointed to support and preserve his relig- 
fon in the world. 


It Is for you and for me not so much to theorize and 
preach asto be like Christ: and when you are like 
Christ nobody can hate you ; and when large assembiles. 
like this are like Christ, no infidel can refuse His faith. 
The reaiity of Christ {s beautifu!, winning and melting 
in these latter years of the world’s age; only what we 
want is more Christ among his followers. The day is 
close at hand, and I feel this morning inspired to say, 
in the language of old: ‘‘ Daughter of Zion, arise. O 
Queen, put on thy beautifu! garments, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is arisen upon thee,” 
Amen. 


I think the church is coming together, but not by 
abandoning their denominational forms. Would a 
family give up housekeeping and go {nto a phalanx and 
keep house together? The beauties of housekeeping 
lie im the varieties. God an Inflolte lover of varieties. 
His word has gone out to creation. Ia every family the 
children differ from their parents. One comes down 
from the mother’s line, and one fiom the father’s ; others 
are strangely diversified or banded together. God Is 
differentiating everything. He makes the flowers pro- 
duce varicty. Heturns them into especies, and they 
run back into generics, but there is in this variety 
change, change, change, In God's outward universe and 
society. 


Take your trial or suffering, and solemnly dedicate it 
and yourself te God, and then regard your pain, sor- 
row, sickners, weakness, not so much as a “ suffering ” 
as an “offering.” View it thus: I make my Illness, 
suffering, sorrow, a sacrifice. Reverently, humbly, I lay 
it upon my Altar, Christ, and, poor and unwortby as is 
the offering, the Altar will sanctify the dedication and 
make it acceptable. If you are too weak, exhausted, 
and weary te pray, feel this : mv suffering and weakness 
to-day must be my prayer, instead of thoughts, words, 
or efforta—God will accept that. And do not fall to con- 
secrate the little things resulting from a great trial. 


Dr. Lyman Beecher once replied to an inquiry of Dr. 
Hawes, ‘‘ How are you getiing on ?” ‘‘ First rate! first 
rate! first rate! ever since I stopped trying to run this 
world.” 


Reprinted by request, 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


LIE Convention at Chicago adjourned Thursday, 
having been in session since October 6. The 
deputies and bishops met at Grace Church to listen 
t» the pastoral letter. This letter reviews the growth 
and present condition of the Church, and is full of cheer 
for the future. The results of the Convention in some 
respects are disappointing, in others hopeful. Less was 
accomplished than some had anticipated. The name of 
the Church was not changed, as many had heped. The 
Convention refused to sanction the creation of an Ap. 
pellate Court for the trial of ministers. It did not give 
its sanction to the ‘‘ Book Annexed,” but it gave its 
authority to many changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer which will greatly enrich it, and bring ft, it is 
thought, into closer sympathy with the people. The 
evening service is shortened, the prayer for the Prest- 
dent changed. It bas been decided that morning prayer, 
litany, and holy communion are distinct services, and 
can be separately used. Hymns may be sung before and 
after any service. The words “He descended into 
hell” are not to be omitted, though in place of them 
the words ‘‘ He went into the place of the deparied 
spirits” may be read. The word ‘‘again” is inserted 
after the word ‘‘rose” in the familiar phrase, ‘* The 
third day He rose (again) from the dead.” To evening 
prayer the Magnificat (Luke i, 46-55) and the Nunc 
Dimitifg (Luke ifl., 29-33) have been added. These 
and other changes greatly add to the value of the Prayer 
Book, and sre in the direction of larger liberty, especially 
for the evening service. Other changes which were not 
acted upon for lack of time were referred to the Joint 
Committee on Liturgical Revision. 

The report on marriage and divorce was not consid- 
ered, but the following resolution was adopted almost 
unanimously : 

** Resolved, Toward the'restoration of American civilization, 
decaying already at its root ; for the promotion of stability 
in Church and State ; for the protection of social purity and 
order ; forthe sake of natural good morals ; in advancement 
of the glory of our Lord Christ, who is head over al! things ; 
to his body, which is the Church—that this house wil] not 
abandon the enbject of marriage and divorce until legisla- 
tion upon it be effected in accordance with the Law of God 
as set forth in nature and revealed in the Word: and that 
it appoint a committee, to consist of three presbyters, of 
whom ite Preside>t, Dr. Morgan D!x, shall be one, and two 
lay men, to sit during the next three years, take into consid- 
eration the whole subject, and report to the next General 
Convention as early as possible in its seasion.”’ 

A commiitee was aproloted to take charge of the 
work among the colored people. Another committee, 
or rather commission, consisting of five bishops, five 
clergymen and five laymen, was intrusted with the duty 
of conferring with other bodies of Christians in order to 
atcertain whether there is cr is not a desire to unite on 
the basis of the apostolic doctrine and fellowship, and 
in the breaking of bread and prayers. While expressing 
sympathy wih all that can be done toward the sup- 
pression of polygamy, the Convention declined to ap- 
point a c»mmitiee to memorialize Congress on this sub- 
ject, Jest by so doing the Church attempt to influence civil 
authority in civil affairs. It also declined to allow the 
use of unfermented wine at communion, but sanctioned 
the dilution of wine with water. It appointed a large 
and irfiuential Board of Managers for missions, domes- 
tic and foreign, which will doubtless be pushed with 
great enthusiasm the com!ng three years. It established 
a new fast-day, August 6, in commemoration of the 
Travefiguration, a feast which is kept by the Cuurch of 
Eogland. 

The influence of the Convention bas perhaps been 
felt quite as much in what may be called side meetings 
as in matters connected with the regular sessions of the 
Convention. Thus the power of the Church has been 
secured in favor of special efforts to secure Christian 
education in and through Church schools, for women’s 
work in miesions, for such brotherhoods of young men 
as the St. Andrew's B-otherhood, and for social purity as 
represented in what is known as the White Cross move- 
ment. Bishops and presbyters alika have interested 
themselves in everything pertaining to the welfare of the 
Episcopal Church in or near Chicago. They have 
preached on Sunday, and throughout the week when- 
ever there has been opportunity, and, by the dignity 
and precision with which they have carried on their 
deliberations, they have made a favorable impression 
upon the public and get other Christian assemblies a most 
excellent example. The Convention has cost its mem- 
bers and the city of Chicago a large sum, but its results 
have repaid the expenditure. Fraternal greetings were 
not officially sent to other bodies of Christians, but 
they were privately expressed by a great many mem- 
bers of both houses, and, doubtless, in a few years wil! 
be cent with as little hesitation as when Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians now greet each other. The atmos- 


phere of the Convention has been an atmosphere of 
progress. Episcopalians are in sympathy with the age. 
They recognize its spirit. They are anxious, in common 


with their fellow-Christians, to solve the problems of 
city and country evangel!z ition, and to give the Gospel 
to the despised races—the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
Freedmen. They are seeking to popularizs their even. 
ing service, in the hope of thus reaching many who do 
not habitually enter the house of God. And in all these 
efforts they must and do have the sympathy of those 
who, in other ehurches, are working at the same prob- 
lems, and are floding the same difficulties in their solu- 
tion. Now that the Convention has gone, not a few who 
are not {in her communion sre ready t' say, God bless 
the Eplecopa! Church of the United States of America ! 


ORDINATION OF ONE OF THE ANDOVER 
“JAPANESE BAND” 


N event particularly {nteresting at thietime was the 
A ordination on October 22, {a Haverhill, N. H., of 
Mr. E W. Stoddard, of the last class at Andover, and 
his ‘nstallation as pastor of the churchthere. Mr. Stod 
dard is that recent leader of the ‘‘ Japanese Band” of 
would be missionaries whose case has recently attracted 
wide attention, and whose correspondence with Secre- 
tary Alden was published io part, not long since, in The 
Christian Union. The council] called to ordain and 
install him was fairly made up. It consisted of the fol- 
lowing churches in New Hampshire: Orford, Plermont, 
Compton, Lisbon ; and of the following in Vermont : St. 
Johnsbury North, Wells River, Newbury, Newbury 
West ; also the Rav. E. H. Greeley. D.D, Secretary of 
the New Hampshire Missionary Soclety, and J. Q Bit- 
tenger, editor of the New Hampsbire ‘‘ Journal.” 

The candidate made a most favorable impression upon 
the council, both as to his spiritual and intellectual fit 
ness for the work of the ministry. Io his narrative of 
his religious experience he made this interesting state. 
ment : 

After speaking of his shrinking from the ministry, he 
said that he entered Andover Seminary. ‘‘ Here,” he 
said, *‘ the sweet, Christian spirit of the professors, espe- 
claily Professor Smyth, did more to commend to 
me the Christian ministry than anything else except 
my desire to serve God in the best way I could.” His 
statement of his doctrinal bellef was full, intelligent, 
and satisfactory. On eschatology he expressed himself 
as follows: ‘‘I belleve in the ultimate prevalence of the 
kingdom of Christ over all the earth, in the sense that 
every knee shal! bow before his kingly power, and 
every tongue shall confess that his ways and Word are 
righteous altogether. I belleve in the resurrection of 
the dead, and in a final judgment, the issues of which 
are everlasting punishment and everlasting life.” 

In response tc questions asking his views as to pr. 
bation in another life for those who have not heard of 
Christ, the candidate sald that he regarded the S-ripture 
as not conclusive either for or agalast an extended pro 
bation ; that he regarded it of no practical importance 
in his work, because all to whom he would preach wou!ld 
have bad a probation. At the conclusion of the exam!. 
nation the council voted, with but one dissenting voice, 
to proceed to the installation. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. John H. Hincks, Montpelier, Vt ; the in- 
stalling prayer was offered by the Rev. E H. Greeley, 
DD: the charge to the pastor was given by the Rev. 
G_ I Bard, Orford, N. H.; charge tothe pe p'e by the 
Kev E J. Ranslow, Wells River, Vt; right hand of 
fellowship, the Rev. J. W. Lees, Bradford, Vt. * * 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE. 


N a lecture given by the Rev. Alexander McKeozle, 

in the People’s Course at Andover lately, he paid the 

following warm tribute to the qualities and abilities of 
Professor Egbert C. Smyth : 

**] trust that it will not be inappropriate if, standing in 
this place, I speak of one whose silence has now been made 
eloguent. Around a table in Boston there meets every 
week a company of men whose eyes are over the whole 
world, that the kingdom of heaven may come to it. From 
this council there has just been separated a man of vigor- 
ous intellect, robust conscience, extensive learning, broad 
experience, and a beart full of humanity and charity. A 
better man bas not crossed the threshold of that room. 
Now, by the mere force of numbers, more persons voting 
against him than for him, by the simple counting of indi- 
viduals who chanced to be present, he has been thrust out 
of the council chamber where he was never more needed 
For him, my friend of many years, in whose judgment | 
like to rest, whose sympathy would be my solace ip trouble, 
whose presence I would desire by my bedside in dying—for 
him I have only admiration. All my pity I would give to 
those who have committed the needless blunder of thinking 
they could silence a man by putting him on the other side 
of the door. I know that in the coming days his voice will 
still be heard, speaking in the memory of men. His words 
will have the greater weight because he is not there to 
speak them. His absence will be with power. Strange 
that men should think they can stay the current ot thought, 
and turn life back upon itself. As well think to press the 
light ofnoonday back into the sun, and sink the sun be- 
hind the eastern hills. In life is thought; the thought Is 
life. What we need in these eventful days is not the dull 


uniformity of thinking, but the leaguing of d'ffering minds 


for a predetermined conquest. Life and thought move 
steadily forward. It is the lessor of history. In this on- 
ward march he will bear his part, humble in victory, as 
patient in endeavor. Speaking or silent, he will be heard.”’ 


MURDERED BISHOP. 


LONDON dilepatch says that the diary of Bishop 
Hannington, who was put to death by order of 
King Mwangs, of Uganda, Africa, has been published. 
Giving the details of the last week of his life, he describes 
the arrival of his party at Lubwas, where the chief, at 
the head of a thousand troops, demanded ten guns and 
three barrels of powder. The chief asked Blshop Han. 
nington to remato with him for a day, and the latter 
complied. While taking a walk the Bishop was attacked 
by twenty natives. HH: struggled with his assallants, 
but became weak and faint, and was dragged violently 
a long distance by the legs. When his persecutors 
halted they stripped and robbed him, and {mprisoned 
him in a nolsome hu’ full of vermin and decaying ba. 
nanas. While he was lying there, {ll and helpless, the 
chief and his hundred wives came, out of curlos{ty, to 
feast thelreyeson him. Onthe next day ho was allowed 
to return to his own tent, where, though stil! fll, he felt 
more comfortable. He was still guarded, however, by 
natives. He rematned fn bed during the following days, 
parties of the chief's wives, out of curlosity, coming 
daily tosee him. He was allowed to send messages to 
bis friends, but he belleved they were intercepted. On 
the seventh day he writes that at night the place swarmed 
with vermin, that the guards were drunk and nolsy, 
and that he was unable to eleep. At last he became 
delirious Oa the eighth cay, October 29 he was con. 
scious. His entries on this day are brief. ‘‘ No news. 
A hyena howled all night. Hope he wi!l not have me 
yet.” It is belfeved that shortly after writing this he 
was taken out and put to death. Throughout the week 
there are frequent entries referring to the comfort he 
derived from reading the Psalms. 


A NOVEL DEDICATION. 


Pe Chicago correspondent lately referred to 
the dedication in Chicago of All Souls’ Caurch 
(Uattarian) The form of dedication, in which mem- 
bers of the conference as well as of the parish took part, 
was novel, and had peculiar interest in that the pastor 
was one of those who favored the recent radical prop. 
ositions made in the Uasitarian Western Association. 
Our readers may be tnterested in seeing the form : 


Minister—Let us dedicate this house tothe reverent search 
for truth. May its doors be ever open to truth seekers, and 
to its pulpit may truth-tellers be ever welcome. 

People-—To the service of the truth that maketh free we 
dedicate this house. 

Minister—Let us dedicate this house to the religion of 
righteousness. May it be a guide to the erring, a strength 
in hours of temptation, and a light to those who sit in dark- 
ness. 

People—To that eervice of righteousness which createth 
clean hearts and giveth the beauty of holiness we dedicate 
this house. 

Minister—Let us dedicate this honse to the religion of 
love. Here let no man be stranger. Here may the new 
commandment, which Jesus gave, never grow old, ‘‘ Love 
one another.”’ 

People—To the fellowship of hearts, the gospel! of univer- 
sal brotherhood, and tothe bearing of one another's burdens 
we dedicate this building as our church home, and name it 
All 8ou's’ Church. 

Minister—To the memory of dear ones, to the defenders of 
the Nation’s righteousness, to the prophet-souls of ali ages, 
to Him who died upon the cross in love to God and love to 
man, let us dedicate our houee, 

People—To the sanctity of home ties, to the honouring of 
our country, to an ever-growing Christianity, and to the 
cause of universal religion we dedicate this house. 

Minister—Let us dedicate this house to worsh'p. Here 
may that Presence be sought, found, and felt, who is ahove 
all and through al! and in us all, and may the great Name 
be here spoken—God, our Heavenly Father 

People—To reverence, thauksgiving, and praise we dedi- 
cate this house. And to God be the Kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Minister—Here may little children be led into tue ways of 
wisdom and the paths of peace. Here may the mature be 
reminded of those things that endure. And hither may the 
aged turn their steps to find the rest of God. Here may 
babes be brought to their consecration. Here may mar- 
riage vows be sanctified. And here may the shadows of 
death be lifted. 

People— Soffer the little ones to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

** God setteth the solitary in families.’’ 

** The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.’’ 

And the grave shall have no power, for ‘‘ Death is ewal!- 
lowed up in victory.”’ 

All—Father, sanctify this house, that it may be to us and 
our children’s children a house of God, a gate of heaven. 

Establish, O Lord, the work of our hands: Yea, the work 
of our hands estabiish thou it. Amen. 

Dedicatory prayer and a bymn followed the reading, and 
the benediction was 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Kditors will be glad to recetwe items of news for these colonns.| 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—Nothing is more noticeable in the present aspect of 
religious work in Connecticut, writes an occasional corre- 
spondent, than the remarkable growth of the Young 
People's Societies of Christian Endeavor all over the State. 
[t is bardly three years since the first of these societies was 
founded in Connecticut, on the model of the original society 
started by the R-v. F. E. Clark in Portland. On the 28¢h of 
last moath the second annual conference of the Connecticut 
societies was held in Bridgeport, the delegates to which 
filled alarge church. The report of the State secretary 
shows ninety-two societies within the limits of the “tate, 
with a membership estimated at 5 800. Of these, 3 500 are 
thoaght to be church meinbers. Last year there were only 
thirty-two societies, with a total membership of 1,854. 
Eighty one of these socteties are in connection with Congre- 
gational charches, though efforts are in progress to extend 
them among churches of all denominations. This rapid 
growth is the best evidence that the young religious life of 
our churches only watts for the help and encouragement 
which these organizations supply to expand into active 
efficiency. The proceediszgs of the conference were of a very 
enthusiastic tone ; practical suggestions abounded in the 
addresses delivered, and the meeting was characterized by 
that spirit of buoyant hopefulness and vigorous life which 
we should expect to find in aconvention of young people, and 
which bodies of older Christians might well emulate. Con- 
necticut churches may well look for great things trom this 
development of religious zeal amon, the young. 

—The Springfield *‘ Republican’’ says that two repre- 
sentatives of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association are visiting the two colleges at Amherst to 
begin a foreign missionary crusade among Christian young 
men. They have found at Amherst about twenty who stand 
committed to missionary work. Th's seems to be the out- 
come of the missionary efforts made at Northfield last 
July. 

—The triennial session of the Massachusetts Evangelical 
Sunday School Association was held in Springficld, Maas , 
beginning October 28. The principal address was delivered 
by tue Rev. Dr. A. K. Potter, of Boston, his theme being 
** The Importance of Ethical Teaching in the Sanday -8chool.”’ 
“* Is tue Sanday-school,”’ he said, ‘* doing what it should to 
teach respect for parents end for law, to make better 
citizens? Is it teaching moral purity? Does it teach that 
a lic is the blackest of sins, and that no form of stealing 
can be tolerated? We need to aim at particular sins in 
our warfare, to put more moral teaching into oar work.” 

—The Rev. Leonard 8. Parker, who formerly bad a 
charge in Barnstable, Mass., bas been appointed assistant 
to Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of the Snepard Memorial 
Church of Cambridge, Mass. Dr. McKenzie’s personal 
work will remain essentially as before. 

—The j int couvention ol the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Yvuog Men's Unristian Association at Lowell, Mass., 
continued fur fouc days, and the reports in the daily papers 
indicate w great enthusiasm in the work, and the debates 
nd addresses were of more than usual interest. 

—Taw will of the late N. G. Waite, of Lawrence, Mass., 
bequeaths $3,000 to the Congregational Society of Deer- 
ficiu, N. H., the income to be used to support the Gos- 
pel; to the trustees of Paillips Academy, Audover, $50,000, 
the income to be used for the theological seminary, provided 
that the trustees will pay $200 of the income per year to his 
widow. 

—Ibe Maine Young Men’s Christian Association were in 
convenltivg at Portiaud last week, with an attendance of 
about 

—Tovo Massachusetts Baptist Association held its annual 
convent.iou at Huiyoke Maos., last week. The annual sermon 
Was preacbed by the Rov. T. 8. Barbour, of Fall R.ver. One 
of Luw principal topics of discussion was ** Toe Obligations of 
the Sirumger to tue Weaker Coarches,’”’ of which subject 
addresses wre made by the Rey. P. 8. Moxom and others 
A Warum tribate Was paid to tue memory of the late Rev. 
Aadcew Puilard, of tue Association. The directors reported 
iuVesimeut of $40,00U in ali , eloven Churches Dave been 
aided lu baliding, and toe pastors of sixty-five churches 
baVe Oven @odisied 

—Tow topics discussed at the Hampden Conference of 
Copgregatioual Courches, held at Springteld last week, with 
the Kov. Michael Burcubam as Muderator, were: * What 
Can ve Doue Fur aod Our Yuuog People ** The Lay- 
man’s View of the Praycr-Mevting,’’ and * Toe Range and 
Pcvpo.tion of Duvtrines iu Preacoing.’’ 

—lu a recent issue We lnadverteatly spoke of the new dor. 
mitory at Mr. Moudy’s Nurtofivid Seminary as the gilt of 
Mr. G. M. iustead of Mr. David M. Weston. 


MIDDLE STATRS, 

—tienry Ward Beecher apd Mrs. Beecher reached New 
York in toe ** Etruria’’ on Sataraay alter an absence 
abruad of Over lour months. They had @ passage, 
aud Mr. Beecher, wou always suffers irom seasickness, Was 
greutly latigucd. be fuund strength alter dinner to visit 
Lue Sunuay-scuools uf bis church and Ww greet heartily 
many personal triends. 

—Tue State Synod of the Presbyterian Charch, in session 
last weok at Pitisourg, Pa., passed resolutions condemning 
in general terms the doctrine of probation after death. 

tirot Suuday in Nuvemper, November 7, is to be 
Observed vy Missivvary socivlies, Of several denominations 
botu iu tuls country and abroad, as # day Of special prayer 
im bebalt of foreign missions throughout the world. The 
proposal to adupt this day was made by the American 
Board, and Was adupied by other official Boards. 

—At Lhe next Meeting of the American Lastitute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, which will take place on November 4, the 


Rev. Charles Lord, D D., of Newburyport, Mass., will read 
a paper entitled “‘ The R:lations Sustained by the Miracles 
of Christ to the System of Christianity.”’ 

—A call bas been issued for the anti instrumental confer- 
ence resolved apon at the last General Uaited Presbyterian 
Assembly. The meeting is to be held in the Fourth Charch, 
Allegheny, Pa., on the second Tuesday in November. 

—Mr. Frederick Gore, of London, formerly editor of the 
* Coffee Pablic- House News” (the organ of the Temperance 
Coffee-House movement successful ip England since 
1879), is now visiting this country, and will speak at several 
public meetings to be held next month In the interest of 
coffee house work in New York City. 

—TLé sixth (ieneral Missionary Conference of the Re 
formed Church was held in the Twelfth Street Church of 
Brooklyn last week. In the report on domestic missions 
the Secretary, the Rev. D. J. Wast, said that there were 
15,000 009 foreigners in the United States, many of them 
as degraded as any heathens. In 1880 the foreign born were 
only thirteen per cent. of the popaiation of the whole coun- 
try; yet they farnished nineteen per cent. of the convicts 
in the penitentiaries, and forty-three per cent. of the inmates 
of workhouses and houses of correction. In some of the 
mining districts of this country, out of a population of 
1 200, only forty could be found who ever professed Chris- 
tianity. The denomination sapports fifty four missions 
in the East and fifty-six in the West, and has about 5,000 fam- 
ilies in charge. Important papers were read by the Rev Denis 
Wortman, DD, on “ The Immediate Evangelization of 
America ;"’ by the Rev. W. W. Clark on ** City Evangeliza- 
tion,’”’ and by the Rev. E G Read on * The Sanday School 
and Missions.’’ The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, D D., Suaper- 
intendent of the Arcot Indian Mission, also made a deeply 
interesting address on the condition of foreign missionary 
work. Resolutions were passed calling for $100,000 for the 
Foreign Board and $60,000 for domestic missions. A mo- 
tion that the General Synod be memorialized to investigate 
the affairs of the Board of Domestic Missions was lost. 

—The Rev. John |. Scudder, formerly of Minneapolis, 
was instalied as pastor over the First Congregational (Tab. 
ernacie) Charch and Soeiety of Jersey City, October 20, by a 
large council of the churches of New Jersey, New York City, 
and Brockiyn. Io the absence of Dr. Rankin, who was an- 
nounced to preach the sermon, a sermon was preached by 
De. Behrends, of Brooklyn, on the love of God as the motive 
power of the Gospel. The charge to the pastor was given 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, the right hand of fellowship by 
Dr. Bradford, of Montclair, the charge to the people by the 
former pastor, the Rev. A. P. Foster. A feature of the 
occasion was the music, which was rendered by two large 
responsive chorus choirs, led by the organ, a piano, and a 
violin. 

—At the meoting of the General Presbyterian Synod in Cam- 
den, N. J., lately, it was stated that the marriage license law 
10 Pennsylvania was very unpopular, and that from $15,000 
to $20,000 had been paid to New Jersey ministers in conse- 
quence of it. Dr. McKaight said that New Jersey owed it 
to Pennsy!vania to pass & law to prevent the young people 
from runping over to New Jersey in order to escape the 
Peonsylvania laws. 

—We are requested to annuvunce that the White Cross 
League of the Young Men's Christian Association of New 
York City will bold a public meeting for young men on 
next Saturday night, which will be addressed by the well- 
known writers oa athietic subjects, William Blaikie, Esq , 
and Jasper T. Goodwin, of Columbia, 

—An instructive Sunday-School LIastitate will be held in 
New York during next weck. The sessions will take place io 
the Cullegiate Courch in Filth Avenue. The Chairman of the 
Committee, the Rev. A. P. Schauffler, announces that among 
the speakers secured are the Rev. Drs. Ormiston, Hitchcock, 
Wm. M. Taylor, MacArthur, J. L. Hulbart, Cuyler, Kit- 
tredge, Mitchell, Schauffler, and the Rev. Messrs. Rains- 
ford and Sanders, Proiessor Wm. M. Thomson, Hon. James 
L. Hughes, of Toronto, H. R. Palmer, and others. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—A new Congregational church is being built at Fort 
Dodge, lowa. The Rev. L. L. West is pastor. 

—Atthe recent Young Men's Christian Association Couven- 
tion at Baraboo, Mich., an interesting feature was an address 
made by Kuud Koudson, tue Secretary among the woods- 
men and lumbermen, woo has served four years, Visiting 
every winter from fifty to eighty-five logging camps and 
giving Luem the Gorpei—the only missionary effort among 
60,000 woodsmen. 

—The National Women's Board of Missions of the In- 
terior beld its eighteenth annual session at Cieveland, O., 
on October 27 aud 2. This board is auxiliary to the 
American Bvard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
its object belog to provide women missionaries to work 
amoung heathen women, and its jurisdiction embracing Onio 
and tue States and Territories to the West. Some $44,000 
bas been received and disbursed by the society the past 
year. Most of the officers of last year were re-elected, in- 
ciuding Mrs. Moses Smitb, of Detroit, as President. Next 
year's mecting will be held at Coicago. 

—The Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Caurch of the United States, of which Mrs, Lucy 
Hayes, of Fremont, O., is President, held its annual meet- 
ing in Detroit last week. The receipts of the year were 
over $63,000. Ac address from Mrs. Hester Williams 
(colored), relating her experiences as 4 slave and as a free 
woman, excited special aitention. 

—Toe annual meetiog of the National Prison Associa- 
tion of the United Siates will begin at Atlanta, Ga., 
on November 6 ‘The programme bas already been 
issued, and among the features of special interest enu- 
merakd are: the apnual sermon, by the Rev. A. G. 
Haygood, D.D.; a public meeting on Sunday to consider the 
relations ot Christianity and the criminal ; a paper on Prison 


Sanitation, by Charles F. Wingate; on Prison Oonstruction, 
by W. D. Patterson ; Prison Diet, by Warden Brush ; * The 
Incorrigible: Whois Heand What Shall be D »ne with Him?” 
by Professor Francis Wasland; The Extirpation of 
Criminals, by Charles Dudley Warner ; The Org+nization of 
Prison Association, by W. M. F. Round ; and The Press 
and Crime, by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

—Nine of the eighteen or twenty members of the Chinese 
Y. M. C. A. of the Third Presbyterian Charch of Chivago 
are studying in preparation for missionary work among 
their c untrymen. 

—Statistics at the last Sonthern Baptist Convention re 
ported 150 000 baptisms the past year at home and abroad. 
Of the 14 000 Baptist associations more than 13,000 belong 
to the United States. Baptists at home and abroad con 
tributed $9,000,000, of which amount the Baptists of 
America contributed over $7,000, 0uU. 

—The recently formed Congregatioual charch at Pasa 
dena, Cal., has decided to build « $10,000 church edifice on 
fine lotSin the growing town. 

—The recently formed Congregational church at Pasa- 
dena, Cal , has decided to build a $10,000 church edifice on 
a fine lot in the growing town. 

—The oid Leavitt Street Congregitional Church of 
Chicago is being removed to make rvom fora new baild- 
ing, which is to be compisted by the end of the year. 

—A peculiar case was before the Holston ( Tena.) Confer- 
euce of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, lately. The 
Rev. J. F. Austin was on trial for baptizing the body of a 
dead woman. He claims that it was done at the request of 
the woman's relations. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Alfred Stevens, D.D., for forty-five years pastor of the 
church at Westminster, Vt , and the oldest settied minister tn 
the State, has resigned on account of old age. 

~—V. A. Dejeu, of East Weymouth, Mass, has received a ca!! 
from the church at Concord. 

—Walter S. Alexander, D.D., was tnstalled pastor of the 
North Avenue Church, (ambDridge, Mass., on Octohber2i. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. Charlies A. Dickinson. Dr 
Alexander succeeds the Rev. ‘'. F. Thwing, who lately accepted 
a call to Minneapolis 

—D. D. Hill, of the First Church of Elgin, UL., has resigned, 
and will probably go to California. 

—S. R. Butler, of Mill River, Mass., bas resigned. 

—Charles R. Bruce, of Belchertown, Mase , lately of Andover 
Semluary, will engage in home miszfonary wurk in Deadwood. 
Dak. 

—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., will preach 
during the month of November in the Independent Presbyterian 
Church in Savannah, Ga. 

—The resignation of L. H Frary, of the Union Charch at We. 
mouth, Mass , and Braintree, Mass , has -een accepted. 

—G. A. Bryan, of Wapping, Conn., has accepted a call to Scot- 
land, Conn. 

—Jvbu O. Barrows, of Newington, Conn, has received a call 
from the church at Forest Grove, Ore. 

—Herbert Macy, of the Green Street Church of San Francisco. 
Cal , has rerigned. 

—E M Dyer bas received a ca!! from the church at Galt, Cal 

—Henry W. Jones was iostalied as pastor of the churun at 
Vacaville, Cal , on October 14. 

—Robert Stapleton, of Mapie Rapids, Mich, has accepted a 
call from Imlay ¢ ity. 

~Albert E Woodruff was ordained in Augusta. M'oh , recently. 

—A. J. Van Camp, of Ciare, Mich, has accepted a call to 
Bridgeport. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—G. M. Craig accepts a calito the First Church at Holyoke, 
Mass. 

—A. E. Baldwin, D.D., died in New Brunswick, N. J., on 
October 27. 

— Baker Johnson died at Oxford, Wis , on Cctober 17. 

—Gerald FP. Dale, Jr . who was attached to the Presbyterian 
Mis-lion at Mt. Lebanon, syria, died suddenly there on cc- 
tober 6. 

-John A. Wilson, of the First United Charch in St. Louis, Mo., 
has resigned, and will go to Wooster, O. 
--A. T Wolff, D D , of Paris, Ill , has received a call to Alton. 
-A J. Fennel, of Glen's Falis, bas resigned. 

—David K. Kerr, of Mercer, Pa., has received a call to the 
Southwest Church in Omaha, Neb. 

—Thomas 8. Huggart was installed pastor of the Broadway 
Church, Lancaster, O , on Ovtober 26. 

P. Johason, of Hupewell, N. J., 
W oodstown. 

-A 38. Badger, of Lansing, Mich, bas sccepted a call from 
Ashland, la. 

—J. C. Nightingale, of Port Jefferson, L. I., has resigned. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Percy Webber, of Tloga, Pa, has accepted a call from the 
Church of the Good shepherd, Hartford, Conn., declining one 
from Ubrist Church, New Haven, Conn. 

—C. P. Milla, of the Ascension Church, Waltham, Mass., has 
received a call from the church at Newton Highlands, and will 
probably be accepted. 

—Fernando C. Putnam, DD., of St. Paul's Charch, Jersey 
City, N. J., dled on Uctober 28, in his seventy-fourth year. 

—Jvhn H. Burton, of Ridgeway, Pa., has been called to the 
Church of tbe Messiah at Gwynedd. 

-Jobn R. Williams, twenty five years rector of Christ Church, 
Westport, Conn., died on Octuber 26. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Frank L. Phalen has been installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Wilton, Maas. 

~W. 8. Vail, of the Universalist charch at Dover, N. has 
resigned, and wili go to Minneapolis. 

—€. H. Spaulding, of the Fuurth Street Baptist Chure®, Sout h 
Boston, Mass , bas resigned. 

—Edward W. Bentley, D.D.,a well-known clergyman of the 
Reformed Churoh, died at Canton Center, Conn., on October 26. 

—Joha C. Gueather was instalied as pastor of St. Peter’s Evan- 
gelical Church (Datch Reformed) in Broukiyn, Ovtober 

—W.C. Licchfield was installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Gardner, Mass., on October 
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Sooks AND GlutHors. 


LABOR, LAND, AND LAW.’ 


The fact that Mr. Phillips was for several years a 
Republican Congressman from Kansas in no way indi- 
cates the views which this book advocates. Asa rule 
the Republican party represents the well-to-do classes, 
and is conservative in regard to economic legislation. 
This book represents the soclalistic instincts of the 
laboring classes, and favors the most radical projects by 
which the ‘‘ working poor’’ shall have restored to them 
their ‘‘ missing wealth.” The people of Kansas, as a 
rule, belong to the agricultural class, and believe that the 
monopolists of the nation are the owners of stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages. Mr. Phillips, on the contrary, is 
a disciple of Mr. Henry George. In writing his book 
upon *‘ Libor, Land, and Law,” Mr. Paillips bas 
followed the historical method. He has ransacked the 
economic history of every age and every country. Most 
of the facts which he has collected are interesting and 
significant. The style of presentation is earnest. But 
the book is not a great book, nor even a strong book. 
In reading it one does not feel that Mr. Paililps isa 
clear-headed master of his subject. This {is not said 
from apy disposition to contemn those who hold the 
views which are here advocated, Mr. George holds 
the same views in a etill more radical way. Yet Mr. 
George impresses one as being not only 4 strong writer 
but a clear thinker. Mr. Paillips opens his book 
with an Orlental legend, in which the Eastern potentate, 
who has exhausted a)l his resources, is offered sixty 
thousand tomans for all the winds which should ever 
blow over Cashmere. After the proper amount of pre- 
liminary baggling the offer is accepted, and the contract 
signed, sealed, and delivered. The people have hardly 
gotien over laughing at the absurdity of the bargain when 
the purchaser of the wind issues a proclamation for- 
bidding all persons from using his wind to turn their 
windmills, winnow their corn, or propel their vessels, 
until they have paid him for the privilege. The laugh- 
ing is turned into lamentation, and the monarch is 
deluged with complaints and petitions. The inhabit. 
ants proffer the amount pald for the wind in order to 
have the transaction canceled. But the purchaser 
insists upon the inviolablility of a contract and the 
sacredness of his vested rights. The proposition of the 
people was socialistic, agrarian, revolutionary—tin fact 
was a bald scheme of robbery. Asa matter of com- 
promise, however, the owner cffers to sell back his 
franchise for the capitalized value of the income which 
his new property would probably bring him. The 
moral is, of course, plain. Land as well as wind is 
the creation of God’s providence, and no State has a right 
to make any contract which permits its monopolization. 

In writing this book Mr. Phillips takes it for granted 
that the readers are already familiar with Mr. George's 
argument that the people, taken as a whole, give the 
value to the land, and therefore the people, taken as 
a whole, own it. He therefore sets about his historical) 
argument after stating wherein his own idea differs from 
that of Mr. George. [he difference consists in that Mr. 
Phillips is unwilling to accept the natlonallzation of the 
land. He fears mismanagement and tyranny on the part 
of the strong central government which would thus be 
created. In summing up his position he eays : ‘‘ Instead 
of the assumption that the land belongs to the nation or 
government, let it be asserted that the land belongs to 
the people. Fundamental and specific law should 
secure and consecrate it for the use or benefit of all the 
people, to be redistributed as the chanxes in society 
occur, . . . under local supervision as near as possible 
to the peopie.” 

In Mr. Phillips’s historical argument he begins with a 
study of the land system of Jadea. Heclaims that “a 
careful study of the anclent Jewish polity will show that 
the lands were kept as the equal possession of al! the 
people of each generation.” The commandment of the 
Mosaic code was, ‘‘The land shall not be sold 
forever, for the land is mine.” In the chapters 
which treat of the land systems in other ancient 
countries Mr. Phillips does not prove a very satis- 
factory historian. The facts which he cites are inter- 
esting enough, but one does not always feel quite 
confident that they are facts. The reader finds Rollin 
when he would like to find Mommsen. After a couple 
of chapters upon the feudal system and the social in- 
stitutions established by Mahometanism, Mr. Phillips 
describes the land and labor systems of the various 
modern nations. In Russia and in India he finds com- 
munal ownership of land, and of course defends the 
syetem against ali attacks that have been made upon it. 
In speaking of public opinion among the natives of the 
two countries he says that in the Hindu language “‘ the 
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terms landlord and robber are the same word,” while 
in Russia the peasants krow of the land systems of 
Western Europe, but hold that the Western natlons bave 
made a fatal blunder in establishing them. ‘‘ Land, 
the Russian villager argucs, has never been produced,”’ 
This argument !s certainly groa'ly to the credit of the 
Russian villager. Thcre are many people in America 
who are unable to quote Henry George so accurately. 

The statistics given by Mr. Paillips in reference to the 
land system of France are of great interest and value. 
Owing to the repudiation of the ‘‘vested rights” of 
the Church and the nobility in the French Revolution, 
there are now over 7 000.000 landed proprietors ia 
France. In England there are but 250000. Mr. Phil. 
lips belfeves that in England there are fewer land- 
owners than there were in the days of Wlillam the Con- 
queror, when the population was only about 2 000,000 
It is impossible to clte further from these statistics 
They give a good deal of value to the book, but they 
are only to be accepted when the authority is given. 
Mr. Phillips himself {is not a good judge of statistics 
The fact that four per cent. interest on the property in 
this country will yleld $1,750,000,000 per annum is 
with him conclusive evidence that all the capital of the 
nation does not yleld thisamount. He thinks that labor 
could not stand it to pay so large an amount as usury to 
capitalists. The amount does seem large, but the man 
who writes a book on this subject ought to kaow that 
in industries, as the rallroad industry, more of the 
earnings go to capital than to labor. In Eogland Rob 
ert Giffen estimates that capital ylelds an average of 
five and one-half per cent. In this country, as every 
one knows, capital commands stil! more than in Eng- 
land, 

The Christlan Uafon has already commented upon 
the main doctrine taught In this book; for {ft {s that 
which Mr. George has summed up by saylog that, sioce 
‘*the land values arise from the presence of all,. . . the 
land belongs equally to all.” We will, therefore, slmply 
discuss what tufs means {n tho light of some of the eta- 
tistics of Mr. Pailiips’s own bcok. Mr. Phillips states 
(and accurately) that the value of the Jand In this coun- 
try is about $10,000 000,000. If this belongs equally to 
our ten milifon families, then the Hungarian family 
which landed yesterday at Castic Garden ought to have 
about $1,000. How has the family carned this $1,000 
from tbe people of the United States ? 

But Mr. Pailuips would have the local community own 
the land, and not thenation. If, then, our Hungarian 
family remains {n New York, where the Jand of two 
hundred thousand familics ts worth about $500,000 000, 
the family ought to own about $2,500; but ff it zo to 
Smithville, Arkansas, where the land of ten thousand 
famiifes is only worth $500,000, {it should have only 
$500. If the family zo to a towaship fo Dakota, where 
the land is worth notbing, it would own nothing. Is it 
true that all contribute equally to the value of land ? 
Why, then, in wards in tnis city where population fs 
five times as thick ason Murray Hil, is land not one- 
fifth as valuable? Have not ths men who by thelr char- 
acter, intelifgence, and taxes have paved the way and 
pald the way for advancing zation a right to the 
value which they have given to the land ? True enough, 
this value is !n part a -cclety product ; but so fs all in- 
crease upon capital. Mr. George’s fundamental instinct 
and conviction that taxcs ought to be levied e0 as not to 
burden the wage-carners is jus: and irue. But the 
idea that the land-owners fn this country are, above all 
others, an especia'ly favored classof property-owners Is 
an idea which cannot be popularized—for it is not true. 


THE HARVARD ECONOMIC QUARTERLY.’ 


“The Political Eclence Qusrterly” published by 
Columbia has a dangerous rival io the new Harvard 
publication before us. The older journal {s Jarger, and 
contains more elaborate theses, but the new jouraal is 
cheaper, and contains more editoris] features whfch are 
of interest to economic students. 

The opening article of the new quarterly {s upon 
“The Reaction in Polftical Economy,” by Professor 
Charles F. Dunbar. Its tone isconservative. Professor 
Dunbar does not strictly belong to the old school 
of economists, but he takes exception to the attacks 
which are now so commonly made against the deductive 
method of investigation. Professor Dunbar agrees with 
Dr. Seligman’s proposition that esch new generation 
demands new economic theories, but he does not believe 
that the political economists of the present generation 
should turn their attention from the economic problem 
—how to produce national wealth—to the ethical and 
political problem—how to produce national welfare. 

Professor Arthur T. Hadley’s views upon ‘* Private 
Monopolies and Public Rights” will be very agreeable 
reading to the stockholders in enterprises which are 
generally attacked by writers almost as much as by 
grangers and members of labor organizations. He 
believes that an attempt on the part of the legislatures 
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to reduce rallroad rates would ‘‘almoai destroy . . . rail- 
road enterprise, both {n construction and in management.” 
Ile does not, however, succeed in substantiating this post!- 
tion. He does not make it clear why those roads which 
now charge the public over fifteen per cent. on the cap!- 
tal inveated would go out of business if they were only 
allowed to charge eight. Raflroads will continue to be 
Dullt so long as new rallroad investments pay as well as 
other investments ; and nobody proposes to make them 
pay less. 

Mr. Hadley urges that railroad competition, where 
acts at all, acts with such Intensity as to bring down 
rates far below oost of service.” Mr. Hadley does not 
believe that competition between all the farms of the 
country bring down farm rents too low; he does not 
believe that competition between the landlords of the 
country bring dowrz house rents too low; but he In- 
sists that ‘‘{t is an established fact that where rallroad 
competition {fs really active it leaves nothing to pay 
fixed charges.” This statement might put an end to al! 
discussion were it not that Mr. Hudson, in his book 
upon ‘‘ The Rallways and the Republic,” asserts that in 
the few cases where railroads have charged too little 
they have been led to take this step merely by the pros- 
pect of establishing a monopoly and securing monopoly 
raies. Mr. Hadley is opposed to railroad discrimination 
between individuals, but not opposed to discrimination 
between places. He thinks that ‘‘ competition all along 
the line. . . means ruin to theinvestor. If {t existe on 
& large scale it means a commercial crisis.” The post- 
tion seems to be that the earning of large sums by the 
railroads means public prosperity, but the saving of 
the same sums by the smal! towns would result ina com- 
mercial crisis ! 

Mr. Hadley belfeves that the tendency toward monop- 
oly is not confined to railroads, but exists {n almost all 
industries with a large permanent investment. He cites 
the history of the coal combinations, of the steel rail 
business, and of the Standard Oll Company. He says 
that the workmen mistakenly belleve that the manu- 
facturers distribute every year an immense surplus 
among the stockholders. In order to prevent the vio- 
lent legislation which this opinion may result in, Mr. 
Hadley recommends that all these corporations be 
required to pabiish their reports, and that they do not 
resiet too strenuously the regulatien which public 
opinion demands. 

8S. Dana Horton contributes a characteristic article 
entided ‘‘ Silver Before Congress in 1886” He sets forth 
at much length bis well-known views upon the allver 
question, and devotes a few pages to the allver legis)a- 
tion of the lost session. Mr. Horton believes that the 
sliver States and silver party do not know their own self 
interests. Ile insists that the preeent coinage of twenty- 
four milifon eflver dollars every year is no safeguard 
against contraction, since if this bullion were sent abroad 
we could get gold in return for it. He does not seem 
to think that this would occasion an increased de- 
mand for gold and produce an fucreszed scarcity. Mr. 
Horton wishes to secure international b!metallism, and he 
believes that the only way to bring this about {s for the 
United Stats to quit buying aillver until other nations 
can be brought {nto an agreement. 

Among remaining features of the “Journal” are 
‘Notes and Memoranda” upon Silver as a Regulator 
of Prices” and ‘‘ Legislation for Labor Arbitration ;” a 
letter from Parls by Arthur Mangin ; and an appendix 
upon ‘Prices in Ireland.” The letter from Paris is 
especially foteresting. The correspondent gives the 
history of the recent movement in France toward pro- 
tectlon, and the strenuous resistance which {t has met 
with from the working classes. 


TALKS ON SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES.’ 


Few books are more valuable than those which really 
be)p us to understand the five or six greatest books of 
the world’s literature. Tnese supreme books require a 
certain amount of commentary and elucidation to make 
their significance perfectly clear. There is always in 
them some survival of the errors of the age in which 
they were written, and a considerable entanglement 
with the times, the conceptions, or the persons present 
In the minds of the writer as definite forces or in his life 
as unconscious {cfluences. It is with pleasure that one 
comes upon such a book as ‘‘ Familiar Talks on Some 
of Shakespeare's Comedies,” by Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer. The chapters which make up this volume 
were originally prepared as parlor lectures fora Shake- 
spearean class, and are therefore written in a familiar 
and personal vela. They rather gain than lose by this 
attitude on the part of the writer, for they address 
themselves directly to the work in hand, and they deal 
with it as naturally as if they were dealing with living 
personages and actual events. As the work of a thor- 
oughly cultivated and trained woman, they embody, not 
only familiarity with the results of Shakespearean criti- 
clam, but a great deal of delightful narrative and a 


* Familiar Talks on Some of Shakespeare's Comedies. By Eliza. 
beth Wormeley Latimer. (Boston; Roberts Bros, i2mo, §2.) 
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good deal of genuine individual insight. They will 
serve as an invaluable ald in that home study of 
Shakespeare which ought to be far more prevalent 
than it is. No writer repays careful study more 
generously than Shakespeare, and it is not too much to 
say that a thorough familiarity with the work of the 
great Eaglish dramatist constitutes a liberal education 
in itself. Mrs. Latimer takes up each one of the come 
dies, gives a careful running account of the plot, judil- 
clously breaking her prose narrative with selections 
from the play in hand, and accompanies the movement 
of the story with brief but very intelligent and helpful 
comments on events, incidents, and characters. 


Books about books continue to multiply, and farnish ad- 
ditional evidence of the increasing number of persons who 
are buying books in considerable numbers, and who have 
ambitions looking to the formationof libraries. It is to aid 
such people that Mr. H. B. Wheatly has prepared a little 
yolume with the title //ow to Form a Library (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son), in which he gives, in very attractive form, 
a great deal of information and suggestion with regard to 
the selection and purchase of books. The volame is a good 
deal more than a practical manual for the book collector or 
purchaser. Itis fall of interesting literary material in the 
form of anecdotes of literary men and of famous book col- 
lectors. It containg, too, some extremely usefal chapters 
on such subjects as general bibliographies, special bibliog- 
raphies, and publishing societies. The last-named chapter 
will be of special interest to Americans who are constantly 
coming upon the names of English publishing socteties in 
the English reviews and literary journals. The two chap- 
ters on *‘ Child’s Library ’’ and ‘‘ One Hundred Books"? fur- 
nish lists which will be of use to those who desireto become 
familiar with the best books, but who have not as yet formed 
their acquaintance. The volume belongs to the “‘ Book 
Lovers’ Library,’’ and is attractively and substantially 
printed and bound, as such a book ought to be. 


The Romance of the Moon, by Mr. J. A. Mitchell, is one 
of the cleverest trifles of the season. Mr. Mitchell is well 
known as one of the brightest and most suceeasful of the 
artists whose social caricatures in “ Life” are so widely 
appreciated. In these little sketches he has contrived, with 
the use of but a few lines, to produce inimitable effects of 
bumor. Tbe Moon, the Earth, Saturn as the irascible 
and baffled lover, each are portrayed with wonderful indil- 
viduality of expression, and their complications abound fn 
fun. The book is handsomely printed and bound. (New 
York : Henry Holt & Co.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


It is along time since any child’sstory has been published 
so charming in tone and so full of fine literary quality as 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, by Frances Hodgson Burnett (New 
York: Coarles Scribner's Sons, $2). As the successive 
chapters have appeared in the ‘St. Nicholas,’’ older read- 
ers have foliowed the career of Little Lord Fauntleroy with 
quite as much Interest as those younger peeple to whom it is 
primarily addressed, The story haia certain beauty of sen- 
tlinent and feeling quite remarkable, a loveliness of charac- 
ter in the mother and the child which is quite captivating. 
The discriminations of character, the delicate portraiture 
of individuals, the fine contrast between the little child and 
his autocratic grandfather, are beyond the appreciation of 
young readers. They are incontestable evidence of the 
value of a trained hand In doing even the slightest plece of 
literary work. The old Earl and Mr. Hobbs are equally 
well drawn, and the whole story is charming. 


It is impossible to hide any longer the melancholy fact 
that Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Men’”’ are growing up ; they have 
refused to remain the charming boys they were when we 
first knew them several years ago. Like other boys of the 
same generation, they are fast becoming men, and we shal! 
soon lose sight of them in the crowded ranks of mature life. 
It is very pleasant, therefore, to have another glimpse of 
them in Jo's Boysaand How They Turned Out (Boston : Roberts 
Brothers). Of course everybody who knew “ Little Men”’ 
years ago felt that with such a training and such surround- 
ings they could not bat turn out well, but everybody will 
rejoice to read the record of their growth and progress 
toward manhood. The'!r later story will be read by the 
same readers who were fascinated by the earlier record of 
their mingled sobriety and mischief, for the very good rea- 
son that these readers have grown up with the boys them- 
selves. Miss Alcott has not Jost her skill, and she makes 
her older boys quite as interesting and charming as the 
younger boys were. Altogether, her last volame, like its 
predecessors, is pre-eminently natural, healthful, and fas- 
cinating. It is one of the books for young people which 
will long remain current at the bookstores. 


Among the many books for young readers which were 
issued last year none was more delightful in tone and liter- 
ary quality than ‘A Little Country Girl,” from the pen of 
Susan Coolidge. The charm of that story was felt quite as 
much by older readers as by those to whom it was directly 
addressed. Fortunately for both these classes, another book 
from the same hand finds its way among the multitude of 
autumnal publications, under the attractive title of Wha 
Katy Did Next (Boston: Roberts Brothers), Of course 


everybody remembers what Katy has already done at home 
and at school, and every one will be anxious, therefore, to 
follow her further history ; especially as that history takes 
one into some of the most delightful localities of the world. 
Stories of travel are common enough of late, but this kind 
of transatlantic story for young readers has certainly not 
been overdone, The freshness of spirit, charm of style, 


warm sympathy with and large knowledge of childhood, 
which have characterized all Susan Coolldge’s stories for 
young readers reappear in this latest volume. The young 
people who travel through England and about the Conti- 
nent in ‘‘ What Katy Did Next ”’ are just the sortof young 
people with whom It is p!easant to have other young people 
associate ; that is to say, they are boys and girls of good 
manners, intelligent purpose, and delightful naturalness, 


Now that we have discovered the value of fairy tales for 
grown people as well as for children, every volume which in- 
troduces us to a new cycle of such stories throws clear light 
on past habits of mind, and is the best survival of the earlier 
periods of intellectual development. It ts, therefore, with 
very great pleasure that the older, no leas than the younger, 
reader takes up the Tales of the Sizty Mandarins, by P. V. 
Ramaswami Raja (New York : Casaell & Co.). These stories 
are perfectly fresh and unhackneyed, and they come from a 
part of the world with whose fairy taies we are not yet very 
familiar. They are partly Indian, but larzely Chinese, and 
one is interested to note, as is always the case, the reappear- 
ance in these stories of certain characters and situations 
which are common to the fairy tales of all lands. The deeper 
significance of these stories, which have traveled from Per- 
sia, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey, India, and China, will only be 
perceived by the students of folk-lore and mythology ; but 
their humor, freshness, and charming narrative quality will 
be appreciated by all. 


The friends of the Peterkin family—and there area host of 
them—will note with unaffected regret the title of Miss 
Lucretia P. Hale’s latest book, The Last of the Peterkins; 
with Others of Their Kin (Boston : Roberts Brothers: $1 25). 
It is certainly a sad fact, if it be true, that we have seen the 
last of this delightful family ; their adventures, their biun- 
ders, their beautiful naivef/, have won a lasting place in our 
affections, and we shall part from them with a sense of loss. 
If they have to go, however, it is very pleasaut that they 
leave behind them this last record of their wanderings 
abroad, and that hereafter we shall be able to mitigate the 
antiquity and severity of the Pyramids themselves witb 
thoughts of the inimitable Peterkina. 


One of the prettiest {Illustrated quartos of the season for 
young readers is The Children of the Week (New York : Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), told by W. T. Peters, and delightfully i)lus- 
trated by Clinton Peters. The stories are very fresh, and 
some of them highly original in situation and character, 
but it is not so much the stories as the quaint and very 
effective illustrations which will captivate young readers. 
Many of the latter are full-page, and are not only well 
drawn, but very delicately and effectively reproduced. 


The boys who read ‘* The Raising of the Pearl,”’ by James 
Otis, will not be likely to miss Silent Pete ; or, The Slowaways 
(New York: Harper & Brothers). Mr. Otis is a master of 
the art of telling stories in the direct and graphic fashion 
which boys like ; and in this little volume he confers on his 
young readers the great favor of taking them tosea. It ts 
hardly necessary to say that the voyage bas its exciting pas. 
sages, and that the boys who are its principal characters 
are kept in pretty active service during the entire story. 

The Boy's Book of Famous Rulers ig the title of a volume 
by Lydia H. Palmer which gives concisely, but with con- 
siderable detall, the most important and interesting events 
in the lives of the great military heroes of the world’s his- 
tory, and incidentally furnishes an outline sketch of the 
history and people of the epochs in question. The book is 
illustrated with portraita of the fifteen rulers and by many 
battle scenes. The historical biographies are, in style and 
method of treatment, somewhat similar to Jacob Abbott's 
Red Histories,’’ which have been so popular in years past. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Incle, Peep, and I, @ child’s novel by Mary Cowden- 
Clarke, who, we need hardly say, has attained eminence in 
a more serions and important class of literature. This 
story was designed by the English author, writing tn Italy, 
especially for American children, and is dedicated directly 
totbem. Itisa pleasant and simple tale, teaching unob- 
trusively but effectively the beauty of graciousness in 
manners, generosity in disposition, and kindliness tn action. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. ) 


My fearl, by Alida W. Graves (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers), is a story well suited for use in Sunday- 
school libraries. It is intended for young people who are 
approaching maturity, and upon whom the problems of 
life and religion are beginning to force themselves with im- 
pressiveness. The observance of Sunday is one of the 
topics most dwelt upon. 


With the recurrence of the holiday season regularly 
appears the bright and handsome volume of Worthington's 
Annual, The present volume, like those which have pre- 
ceded it, contains brilliantly colored full-page llustrations, 
scores of full-page pictures printed in tint, and a great 
quantity and well-selected variety of short stories, sketches, 
and poems for juvenile reading. It is healthg in tone, and 
in every way attractive to children. We notice some 
novelties in the printing of pictures in alternate tints and 
process work. 


In One Day in a Baby's Life, adapted from the French of 
M. Arnaud by S8asan Coolidge, the story of the doings, say 
ings, and amusements of two fortunate and happy children 
are recorded fron sunrise to bedtime, and illustrated on 
every page with many-colored pictures. There are lessons 
in manners to be found in the tale, but its chief merit is 


| Brothers. ) 


Mrs. Susan E. Wallace has retold in prose, and with many 
added and picturesque original touches, the old legend of 
(inevra, 80 familiar to us through Samuel Rogers’s famous 
poem. The tllastrations, which are gracefully drawn and 
expressive in feeling, are the work of General Lew. Wallace, 
the author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur.’’ (New York: Worthington & Co.) 


No prettier combination of pictures and verse could be 
made than that to be found tn The Land of Little Teople 
(New York: Scribner & Welford). The author of the 
poems, whic are in turas gracefal and jolly, is Mr. Frederick 
E. Weatherby, who has been eminently successful in pre- 
vious years in sim attempts. The illustrations, which are 
as delicately and tastefully colored as they are charmingly 
drawn, are the work of Jane M. Daaly. In true artistic 
effect this volame is distinctly superior to most of the books 
for very little ones. 


The strange lard into which the herotneof Avy/hole Country 
is Initlated is one in which she meets many of the heroes and 
heroines of child-lore in curious combinations and qaeer 
situations. The story is a bright attempt in the way of 
nonsense literature, and occasionally has a dash of satire 
that will tickle the imagination of older readers. The anthor 
is Gertrade Jerdon. The illustrations sustain cleverly the 
fun of the book. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. ) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—‘* The Volcano Under the City,’’ by a Volunteer Special 
(Fords, Howard «& Ealbert), is said to be a graphic history 
of the New York draft riots of 1563. 

—A dainty little book ia ‘* bible Chimes,” a collection of 
verses for every day in the month, printed in colors and 
published by Cassell & Co. (New York). 

—The excelient and popular pablication, “ Science,’’ 
announces that hereafter it will devote a supplement every 
fourth week to the subject of edacation, pedagogice, and 
the bibliography of education. 

—Jebn Murray will publish a selection from those writ- 
ings and speeches of Burke that relate to political questions. 
The title of the volume is, “The Wisdom of Edmund 
Barke,’’ and the editor is E. A. Pankharst. 

—The Rev. William Barnet Wright, of the Berkeley Street 
Congregational Church, boston, has just published, through 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a book of decided value and at- 
tractiveness on ‘‘ Ancient Cities,’’ mostly cities of the Bible. 

—It is reported that Mies Rose Cleveland will give up her 
connection with “Literary Life.’’ Il! health is the cause 
assigned, though !t is understood that the relations between 
publisher and editor have not been altogether satisfactory. 

—The “ Atlantic’s ’ announcements for the coming year 
include a serial story, entitled ‘‘ The Second Son,”’ by Mrs. 
Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich, another serial entitled “‘ Pan! 
Patoff,’’ by F. Marion Crawford, and essays and poems by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

—The Memoirs of Mme. Blavatsky, edited by A. P. Sinnett, 
are announced by Mr. J. W. Bouton, and will doubtless 
be received with interest by those theosophists who have 
refused to accept the revelations of fraud which to the rest 
of the world seem conclusive. 

— One of the cholcest |!ttie volumes of the season is “* Holy 
Tides,”’ a collection of poems on the great festivals of the 
charch year, by Mrs. Whitney, published by Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co, The little bonk is tastefully bound in paper, 
with @ very attractive title-page, and isa besatiful specimen 
of printing. 

—Mr. Thomas Whittaker, at the Bible House, is pubileh- 
ing a ** Halt-Hour Library of Travel, Nature, and Science.”’ 
Among the volames are “* Half-Honrs in Field and Forest ” 
and “ Half-Hours with a Naturalist,’’ by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood; *Half-Hours in the Holy Land,” by Normasg 
Macleod, ete. 

—‘* My Life” is the title of the forthcoming autobiography 
of Liszt. It is reported that ‘‘ he has delineated with con- 
siderable vigor the faults and foibles both of his enemies and 
of his friends. The book is full of portrait sketches of 
‘men of the time,’ but there is said to be not a breath of 
scandal in it.”’ 

—‘*The Monarch of Dreams,” by T. W. Higginson, in 
press by Lee & Bhepard, will attract attention as indicating 
& reversion from the current realism to the more imagina- 
tive school of Hawthorne. It is based on a careful stady— 
perhaps through the Society for Paychical Research—of the 
phenomena of dreaming. 

—The American Tract Society has just issued a revised 
and enlarged edition of its well-known and very usefal 
Dictionary of the Holy Bible for General Use in the Study 
of the Scriptures.’’ This work ts weil supplied with en- 
paravings, maps, an. tables, is profasely illustrated, and not 
too large for constant use. 

—Mr. Cable is said to be now busy with the compilation 
of a series of ‘* True Stories of Louisiana,’ based on papers 
by the late Comtesse Frangoise Bossier, a Creole writer of 
}whom Mr. Cable has an excellent opinion. These papers 
were found by a granddaughter of the lady among &@ mass 
of other writings. Sbe has transferred them to Mr. Cable. 

—The Kate Greenaway Almanac for 1887,”" which (reorge 
Routledge & Sons have already issned, Ils quite as dainty a3 
any of its predecessors. Certainly no one has ever made 
the record of time more charming than Miss Greenaway. 
Hardly lees dainty is the little calendar illustrated with 
quaint Japanese figures, and issued by the same publishers, 

—We have received from Robert H. Ford, of Salt Lake 
City, A Catechism for Children,” exhibiting the prom|- 
aent doctrines of the Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, by Elder John Jacqaes. It ts published in Liver- 
pool and London, and ceastitutes the most convenient 
manual to one who des res to acquaint himself at first hand 


that of a bright and pretty picture-book. (Boston: Roberts i 


with the essential doctrines of the Mormon Church, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Among the announcements for the coming musical 
season which we recently gathered in this column we 
omitted to place one of considerable interest and im- 
portance. It is the statement that the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra are to come to New York during the winter |. 


months for a series of concerts, As every one knows, 
this orchestra is the one which was first organized, 
and has since been kept together, by the liberality of 
Mr. Thomas Higginson, of Boston. It did fine work 
under George Henschel’s leadership, before he shook 
the dust of Boston from his feet and sailed back to 
London, and since the directorship was assumed by 
Herr Gericke it has been regarded quite the first of the 
‘*Hub’s” musical attractions. And there is no gain- 
saying the fact that it does play remarkably well—a 
certain performance in the Boston Music Hall a year 
ago of Cowen’s lovely ‘‘Scandinavian Symphony” 
is echoing in our mind at this moment as a gentle re. 
minder—and that Gericke isa leader of great ebility, 
although widely different from Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
Gericke is, we should say, a scholarly musician, to be 
ranked with a leader like the late Dr. Damrosch. Mr. 
Thomas, perhaps, has less of the musical nature and 
fine artistic feeling, but asa disciplinarian, and a general 
who has his forces perfectly in hand, he will probably 
prove to be the superior man of the two. The visit of 
tne Boston musicians, however, will be a very welcome 
‘uaovation on the usual course of the symphony-concert 
season, and they will undoubtedly receive great atten- 
tion and be the cause of considerable discussion. That 
element of the episode has already arisen over the mere 
fact that Herr Gericke and his orchestra come here at the 
invitation of the American Opera Company. For the well 
disposed say, on the one hand, that while it is an act of 
good-will and artistic comradeship, and the knowing 
ones consider it to be an act of policy for the sake of 
creating a prejudice in favor of the Thomas organiza- 
tion. Woaichever surmise is true, one thing is sure 
that we shall have some good music, and genuine mo | 
lovers will have a treat irrespective of professional com- 
petitions and jcalousies. 


In addition to the announcements recently made in 
these columns of the plans of the various musical organi. 
zations of this city for the coming season, we are glad to 
give that of the New York Pailbarmonic Club, which 
bas gained a wide reputation during a number of years 
of successful endeavor as the most prominent organiza- 
tion forthe interpretation of chamber music in America. 
It bas accomplished a great deal for the cultivation in 
this city of a taste for a class of music which has received 
comparatively but a small degree of attention in this 
country, and yet whose literature has been enriched by 
some of the most beautiful conceptions of the masters 
of music from the earliest times down to the present 
day. And we sre glad to see that the programme for 
the first concert is to be opened by one of the most 
veauiiful pieces of chamber music ever written—Schu- 
mann'’s mutchiess ‘‘ Quintette,” opus 44, a work which 
Von Wasiclwski, in his ‘‘Life of Schumann,” says 
‘‘not only ranks very high among his mental products, 
but is superior to any similar contemporaneous work up 
tu the border-line between more recent music and the 
‘classic’ period closing with Beethoven. It is un- 
questionabiy the greatest plece of chamber music since 
Bcethoven’s gigantic efforts. For the terseness, finish, 
and poliech, which form a beautiful, becoming, and 
noble image-veiling vesture, conceal such a strong and 
bold, though never extravagant, filght of fancy, such a 
happy polarization of all the forces and factors requisite 
to a true work of art, as has never been known in a 
similar composition of moderntimes. But we must con. 
sider it a merit peculiar to this tone-plece that the flight 
taken is sustained evenly throughout the four move- 
ments ; ay, even at the close of the finale, when we might 
think the composer's powers exhausted, the whole soars 
aloft by the clever combination of the leading motives 
of the firat and last movements. This work forms the 
picture of a wanderer who climbs ever higher and 
higher, attracted by the blooming, fertile landscape 
stretching up the slope of the hill, longing to feast his 
eyes on the path he has left behind him, as he stands 
on the summit. The highest conditions of art are com- 
plied with in this composition. Ecstatic inspiration, 
lofty expression, fine mastery of passion, noble feeling, 
wealth of imagination, fresh and healthy images, and a 
happy issue, are here united in a rare degree.” 

Ober famous works are also named for performance 
during the season, and among the novelties will be 
works by Godard, the French composer, and by 
Gerpsheim, which have been composed especially for 
the Philharmonic Club. A new and interesting feature 
of the concerts this season will be a ciole damour 
which the club has added to its force, and which Mr. 
Richard Arnold will play at the second concert in a 
serenade by ZilJman. The viole damour, to quote from 
the club’s notice to its patrons, ‘‘ is somewhat larger than 


the viola, and has seven strings instead of the usual | 


four. Below the neck of the instrument, and passing 
beneath the bridge, are six more strings of metal, 
tuned in unison with the others, so as to vibrate sym- 
pathetically with them ; which gives to the instrument 
a second resonance ful] of sweetness and mystery. It 
is tuned in thirds and fourths.” 


The will of the late Abbé Franz Liszt, dated Weimar, 
August 15, 1861, has been published. The Princess 
Caroline Sayn Wittgenstein is left sole heiress, with 
power to dispose of all the manuscripts. Liszt had, 
however, also deposited a sum of two hundred thousand 
francs with Rothechild of Paris, which will be divided 
between his daughter, Cosima Wagner, and the son of 
the late Blandine Olivier. His musical legacy consists 
solely of the oratorio ‘‘ Stanislaus,” and his work on the 
technical school of pianoforte playing. The Princess 
Wittgenstein and Cosima Wagner have consented to the 
removal of Liszt’s remains to Pesth if the Hungarian 
Government demandsit. His executor is the Vienna 
solicitor, Dr. Brichta. It is understood that there fs a 
later will, dated 1875, containing certain charitable be- 
quests ; and this is belng searched for.—-|Pa!l Mall Ga- 
zette. 

Writing of the ancestry of ‘‘ Our James " Whistler, a 
Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ” correspondent relates that in 1833 
‘*Major Whistler was commandant of Fort Dearborn. 
He had been a British officer, and, I think, was an Irish- 
man, but when made prisoner by the Revolutionary 
forces ” (or in the war of 1812) ‘* his loyalty sat so easy 
on him that he took service with his captore. His son 
went to Russia to direct the extensive raflroad construc- 
tions of the Tsar. The English painter is, I understand, 
the son of that son, born in St. Petersburg, and, if he has 
not formally renounced his allegiance, is not English but 
American.” The wife of General Sheridan, adds the 
correspondent, must be a cousin of Mr. Whistler. 


In the prospectus of the Symphony Society for the 
coming season there appears the name of Mr. Arthur 
Bird, whose symphony is at the head of the programme 
for the first concert. Mr. Bird isan American by birth, 
and the story is that Mr. Damrosch’'s attention was called 
to this symphony by Liezt shortly before that venerable 
muscian’s death. A suite by Bird was successfully 
produced, under the composer’s direction, at Milwaukee 


last spring. 

Only a day or two after writing the paragraph in 
these volumns lately concerning the memorial of Millet, 
and expressing the hope that the scheme for a pension 
of some sort for Madame Millet might be realized, we 
were gratified by reading the following ftem in the 
** Art Amateur” for October : 

‘A monument is to be erected to Millet at Cherbourg, 
which is near Gréville, his birthplace. It is gratifying 
to note that, In honoring the dead, the living have not 
been forgotten. The ‘Academy’ says thata number 
of the admirers of the great peasant painter have decided 
to offer his widow the little house at Barbizon in which 
he lived for many years.” 


FACT AND RUMOK. 


A citizen of Minneapolis is building a genuine log 
house right in the city. It will be a big, rambilng 
dwelling, with queer corners and quaint windows, but it 
will bave all the modern improvements, and will cot 
$20,000. 

And now they tellof an old church organist in this 
city who, at the wedding of an antique belle whom he 
knew years before, astonished everybody by playing a 
fantasia on the air, ‘‘ When you and I were young.”— 
{Rockebury Advocate. 


Two Chinamen imprisoned in the Joilet penitentiary 
of Illinois have become insane. The warden says that 
he thinks it is because their queues were cut off. A 
third, recently sent there from Wyoming, will be per. 
mitted to wear his pigtail. 


Railroad trains running through woods are more or 
less delayed at this season of the year by leaves that are 
drawn to the track by the suction of the trains. They 
are ground under the wheels, and the moisture thus 
pressed out makes the rails slippery. 


The Congregationalists who are in convention at 
Chicago have recetved petitions for an “‘ enrichment of 
worship.” In view of the small salaries paid to so many 
clergymen, what harm would there be in first having 
an enrichment of pastors 1—[Phiiadelphia Record. 


Not far from Mexico City there is a perfect ‘‘ Pueblo.” 
It is a community of pure Indians, ruled by six wise old 
men and six wise old women. They are cucsen by vote 
of the tribe, and must have led honorable lives and raised 
a family of good children in order to be chosen to the 
patriarchal office. 

A brother in Williamsburg, Va., says: ‘‘ We wish a 
two-thousand-dollar Baptist pastor here who will serve 
us for $500, and we look to the ‘ Religious Herald’ to 


| find him for us.” Any pastor who is now on « salary | 


of $2 000 and wishes to get it reduced to $500 will please 
send us his address.—[Ricbmond Religious Herald. : 


Fifteen years ago the buffalo ranges of Kansas and 
Colorado were covered with thousands of these animals. 
The other day a party went out from Denver, and after 
a week’s hunting managed to kill three from a herd of 
twenty-nine that they found fn Lost Park. It is said 
that there are not more than 2,000 buffalo now in exist- 
ence. 


Berlin jewelers have just completed a diamond dla. 
dem and necklace worth several hundred thousand 
marks for the Empress of Japan. Japanese ladies here- 
tofore have not worn diamonds; but the Empress in 
eanctioning the introduction of the European dress has 
availed herself of the opportunity to countenance the 
use of jewels. 


While the English Church Congress was sitting at 
Wakefield—the village of the immortal vicar—the lessee 
of the local theater offered to give the box office receipts 
on a designated evening to the fund for the endowment 
of anew bishopric in those parts. After talking the 
offer over, the dignitaries of the endowment committee 
declined to avail themselves of it. 


The great Bible publishing establishment founded at 
Halle early in the century by Baron von Canstein is 
about to issue the thousandth edition of its octavo Bible, 
of which 2,112,790 copies have now been published. 
This, however, is the most recent of the editions pub- 
lished by this establishment, for the first impression 
dates from 1785, when 8,000 copies were printed to begin 
with. 


The “‘ big trees” of California will soon be extinct. 
Seventeen lumber companies, owning from 3.000 to 
25,000 acres of redwood forest each, are waging the war 
of extermination with all the weapons known to the 
modern logging camp. The demand for the wood is 
unlimited, and all the mills are kept at work to the limit 
of their capacity. The forests are large, but the forces 
employed against them are swift and frreaietible. 


‘The following mot of the late Master of Trinity was 
current,” writes a correspondent of the Pall Mall ‘“ Ga- 
zette,” ‘‘ when I was at Cambridge. Dean Howson was 
preaching at St. Mary’s. Coming out, a friend sald, 
‘ You were looking very thoughtful during the sermon, 
Master.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I was thinking what a very 
clover man Mr. Conybeare must be.’ (Conybeare and 
Howson’s ‘ Life of 8t. Paul’ had not long appeared. )” 


The report of the Commlestoner of Pensions shows 
that since the war the nation has expended through the 
department over elght hundred million dollers. The 
amount expended last year was sixty-four millions. The 
number of pension claims which have been allowed since 
1861 amounts to five hundred and sixty one thousand. 
Two years ago the report showed that of the pending 
claims only eight per cent. were on account of women. 
The present report gives no facts bearing upon this 
point. 


At the October meeting of the Bostonian Society two 
Bibles and a velvet suit once belonging to John Han. 
cock were among the treasures on exhibition. The 
Bibles were curious in various respects, chiefly perhaps 
in that one had written on the fiy-leaf a formal contract 
providing for {ts safe return, it being loaned toaclergy- 
man, then chaplain of a regiment at the castle, who 
wished the use of it during his stay at the island in that 
capacity. The other had on ite fiy-leaf the written in- 
scription, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal, saith the Lord.” 


It is really startling, says a Western paper, to consider 
how much unhealtbier the masculine portion of the 
State of Kansas is than the feminine. It has always 
been supposed that the women were the weaker sex, and 
that they suffered infinitely more than the men from the 
{lis to which human flesh is heir. The records of a 
McPherson drug store, however, reveal the alarming fact 
that four hundred and elghty men during one month 
were afflicted with diseases which required the use of 
alcoho! in some form, while only ten women during that 
time were sufferers. 


At last, says an exchange, a bishop of the Church of 
England as by law established has braved the ridicule of 
the sturdily Protestant British public and the wrath of 
his ‘‘ evangelical” brethren, and has fitted himself out 
with areal miter. The courageous prelate is his lordship 
of Lincoln, and the miter is described by London 
“Truth” asastunner. ‘‘ The groundwork,” says pagan 
Labouchere,“ is cloth of gold, richly diapered with gold 
thread. The orphreys—I take it for granted that every 
vpe knows what an orphrey is—are lavishly decorated 
witn amethyst, pearl, topaz, and chrysolite, set in silver. 
The crockets (of course, no bishop should be seen in a 
miter without crockets) are of silver gilt. If the bishops 
generally are as impecunious as they protest, they will 
hardly biess Dr. King for setting the fashion to this 
tune,” 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


Restrioted to Publications of the last three months 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


A WENT: being Grimr LEXICON OF TESTA: 
being Grimm's Wiike’s Clevis Novi Testamenti, Trans 
Revised, aad Enlarged by Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., 
uasey Professor of New Testament and Interpretation 
in the PMivinity School of Harvard University. Pp. zx. 726. 4to, 
clota, $5; half roan; $6; full sheep. $6 30. 
A PLAIN MAN'’R TALK ON FRE. LABOR QUESTION. 
By Simon Neweromb. LL.v.. Author of “ Popular Astronomy,” 
Principles of Political Economy, “The ABC of Finance,” etc. 
Pp. 196. 16mo, cloth, @ cents 


CASTLE NOWHRERE. Leke Country Sketches. By Const«nce 
Fenimore Woolson. Pp. 386. l6mo,cioth,8l. New Editton.) 
Other works by Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

East Angels. A Novel Pp.592 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
Anne. A Novel Illustrated. Pp. iv.,6. 1l0mo, cloth, $1.2. 
Per Major. A Novelette. LIlustrated. Pp. 212. i6mo, 
Reémee the Keeper. Southern Sketches. Pp. lémo, 
th, $1. (New Adition nearly ready.) 
or, The Mewawe s. By James Otis, Auther 
Toby pier eto., etc. Snare Ornamental 
loth, $1. (in “ Harper’s Young Serics."") 
MARY AND MARTHA. The Mother and the Wife of George 
hington. By Benson J. Loasing, LL.D., Anthoroft “ Field-book 
the Revolution Field book of” the War of 1812," “Cycloredia 


of United States His .”" ete. Litustreted by Fac simiies of Pen. 
and Ink by H. Rosa. Pp. 8vo, ornamental 
vioth, 


AGES OF A MERCHANT NAVIGATOR OF THE 

Latte ate Richard J. Cleveland. S&S. Cleveland. 
With a. = x., 46. 12mo, cloth, §1. 


Pon TO SCIENSER oF EDUCA TION. 
By William A.M, Professor o &elence 
Teaching ta of Michigan’ Pp. 
clo 


THE oF HOWER. Books XVL-XXIV. 
he Use of Students tn Colleges. 8. Tyler, D.D., 
Wilteton of Greek tn Amherst xvi., im 
I2mo, cloth, 61.5) (tn New Clasaical Series, or Schools 
and Colleges ”" Under the Fdltortal Supervision of Henry Drisler, 
LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 


Other waues of “ Harper’s New Classical Series.” 


Giidersiceve’s Pindar. $1 Lamberton’s Thacydides, $'. 
Stick ney’s Cicero's Offices, Merriman’s Herodotus, $1.0’ 
Sihier’s Protagoras of Piate, 5 cenu. 


inte UNRROWN BE BAG: or: the Cr Cralsee of Twe Seller Bove. 
“The Loat " etc. Pp. 


$1. (in Harper’ ‘Young People eerkes.”) 


BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 110th thou- 
sand now ready. New edition. Pp. %2 16mo, cloth, $1.»). 


KING ARTHUR. Not « Love 8to By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentlemen.” etc. Pp. 74. 12mo, cloth. (Untform 
with the Lib ——~ + of Mies Mulock’s — Also, | 
paper covers, in s Handy Series, 25 cents 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


cTs. 
100. IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE. By Theodora Corrie.... 25 


0%. A VOYAGE TO THECAPE. By W. Clark Rursell........ 25 
98. JOAN WENTWORTH. By Mrs. Katherine 8. Wacquold.. 25 
$7. THE PHANTOM CITY. By William Wesatall.............. 25 
96. MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa Mulholland .............. 3 


95. arene AND FAKCES. By John Madison Mor- 


94. paprisen WITHA CURSE. By Edith Stewart Drewry. 25 


93. FRANCIS. A Soctalistic Romance. By M. Dal Vero...... 25 
@. THE LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon. ..... bese 
91. A WICKED GIRL. By Mary Cecil Hay....... « oc 25 
9. OUR RADICALS. By the late Conae Fred. Burnaby, 
89. A PLAYWRIGHT'S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
88. BAD TO BEAT. By Hawley Smart... .. 25 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
ors. 
“47. The Touchatone of Pert! 2355... » 
hore in the hy M K 


ra. J. K. Spender 
Anctent American fea By Hugh J. Haatin 
542. Ottilie: By Vernon Lee. The Prince of 
Ve 


M40. The Courtof France. By ya) 
529. Two Pinches ef Snuff. By William Weetall...................005 > 
SR. The One Thing Neetful. By Miss M. BE. Braddon................ » 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 

Harper & Broraers. postpaid, to any part af the United States 
Canada, on recapt of the price. 


CaTALOGUs sent to any address on af ten conts 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, 
New York. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 234 Street, New York. 


STORY OF HAR ACENA, Ry Arthur Gilman. |2mo, 
(im the Story of the Nations Series.) §1.%. 
To THE MOORS IN By Ptaniey 
fully illustrated. (In the Story of the Nations 
Series.) $1.90 
FAR SERIES. Relection« from the Poets. Six volum*s, 
in sloth ble, each Scents. Per 
set, put up in an attractive box, 
flection. Ii. Wit aed Hemor. fil. Fancy. 'V. Leve- 
Peet's Garden (Lancusge of Flowers). VI. Faith. 


4 
Hope, end Charity, the three best gifts of Heaven. 


Mistorie Bo 


mb ” 
8a of Le alentine and of 


anthor of “The Dawn 
Nineteevth Century, etc. With fi 
simile. Limited letterpress edition. Octavo, gilt topa, $5. 
ROCIA Rev. R. Heber 
Book of the etc. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Worth Livin “The New 
$1; paper, Wcents. Tn the Transatlantic No. 


OPA A nesrative of one who 


JA ranks through campaigns of the army of 
UNC Es we MEDAL OF HOVOR At account of 
whien it has bee conferréd in the United Stats. 
A. The 


and dramatic inct- 
The nerratives 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
739 and 741 Broadway. New York. 


CHRISTMAS IV THE By Str Walter Scott. 
Illustrated from desigus Edmund H. Garrett. J. 
Davia, George A. Teel Bandham. Childe Haasam. 

Karnes. a and Printed under the supervision of 
George 1. Andrew. Large $i; full moroooo, $7.40; 
full tree calf, $8; full light calf, $7.00. 


A MOTHER'S Sone. Ry Mary PD. Prine. author of “ Stories Grand. 
ma Told,” etc., , with elegant full-page illustrations from 
desiens by Miss "a. Northam. Engraved by Andrews. vol., 
square quarto, extra cloth, full gilt, $2.5. 


SBHAK E®PEAREAN SCENES AND ACTERS 
trative of thirty pleys of Shakespesre. th Thirty Steel Piates 
and Ten Wood Engra The text by Austin Brereton. Royal 
quarto, full gilt, 86. 


SONGS FROW CHAK ESTE: Ve ry fully illustrated with 
original and finely executed illustrations. $1. 


a Associate Professor of 
FLOWERS. AND HOW TO PAINT THEM. By Maud Naftel. 
l vol, oblong. Price, $2.50. 


MERRY-GO.ROUNDP, THE. For Boys and Girls. Ry Mary 
Brine, author of “ Jingles aod Jova.” | vol, roval ¢to. Lithographic 
cover, In ten atoms, $1.» ; in extra cloth, "full gilt sides, and col 
orea inka, 92.25 


ALL ©F CHILDRE®S. Py Alice Wellington 
With many Illustrations, heautifally printed on satin finished 
Feap ito, cloth, $1.75 ; double lithographic cover, boards, 


BEHIND TIME. Acharming Fairy td by George Parsons La 
rop. l6mo, § illustrations, cloth, §! 


or THE atory of Children of 
Arctic R eutenant Frederick Schwatka. Fully 
rated, cloth. §1.25. 


THE DOINGS OF SOWEF LITTLE FOLKS. By 
Charity Cheerful. illu throughout. Crown 4to, 176 pp, 
edges, §2. In doubie lithograpbie cover, tn 9 colors, 


THE STORIES GRANDWA TOLD. By Mary D. Brine, author 
Papa’s Little Daughter.” “ oe and 
Seve, ete illustrations. i6mo, cloth, §1. 


PLOW ER FAIRIES. Elegant little volume for Children. 
Alphabet and simple rhym with orteinal tlinetrations. Printed 
in brown Ink, and bound in ~y lithographic cover, 81. 


CHEERFU CHATTER FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Fhort 
Stories and full-page tllustrations on every leaf Bound in dcuble 
tho hographic cover, $1.25. 


LITyLe FOLKS. tame for Fall of Containing nearly 
ures. Over h novel double Nthographle cover, 
8, 61.25. Cloth ull side, chromo on cover, $1.75. 


BO-PEEP,. “The Juvenile Book of the Vear.” An elegant quarto 
volume fullof ilivstrations, with delightful at lu large, clear 
type. Elegant lit phte cover, $1. h. pew «nd ele 
gant dies in gold and several colors of ink, new “style, $1) 


PICTURE RHYMES FOR HAPPY TIMES Containing 
ne*riy 20 pictures, with simple rhymes on every pege Py J S&S 
Locke. Extra crown 4to, with lithographic cover. in 9 colors, 
boards, $1.25. In cloth. ex'ra gilt and colored Inks, §2. 


TEACHING FROM Being the first section of 
“Picture Teaching for Youse and Old.” With translation on 
each page into Chinese. A very interesting ani novel book. 
Boarda, 75 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New Vork. 


EMIN ATTHORS OF THE ade CENT. 
CRY. By Dr. Geo Brandes. Trenalate B. Ander- 
som, United States Minister to Denmark. A pon 
the works of Jobn Stuart Mill, Han« Chrietian Andersen, Frnest 
énan, Guatave and other European writers, with por 
traits. i2mo, half calf, 84. 


THE OF PENALTA (Werta vy Marta). Ry Don 
Armando Palacio Valé+s Translated from the 8panish by Nathan 


Haskell Dole. i2mo, $1... 
TARAS BY LBA. Nikolal V. Gogol. With portrait ef the 
tr | Isabel F. Hapgood. i2mo, 61. 


om MASTERS OF RUSSIAN PU BRAZCRE 
‘roest Dupuy. Sketches of the Life and of Gogol 
nief, Tolstot. With portraits. Translated Nathan Haske 
Dole. $1.25. 


or. ad 
on 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By Feodor M. Dostoyevaky. 


ne From “ Evenings 
. Petersburg Stories.” By Nikolai V. n 


SuentEs FROM Live. By Sarah K. Boltow, Author of “ Poor 
cum ous,’ Girls who Became Famous,” ete. 
oO, 


TUE tis LABOR IN AMERICA, By Prof. Richard 


7 N 1 8. A book to help In the Bible into lif 
LENT MES. & e By 


MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. Thoughts by 
Joseph Roux. !2?mo, gilt top 61.2). Transla ted from the French 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. 


GIRLS wee BECAME F By Sarah K. Bolton. ives 

t Beeoher Sto Eliot. Helen Hunt Jackson, 

ee and other eminent women. Companion dook “ Poor 
Boys who Became Famous.” i2mo, with portraita, §) ran 


rus & MUSEUM. By Jak, the ‘author of “ Birch. 
Fitch Clab.” 12mo, 61.2. 


THe. a A ANS OTHER 
ALES. Translated German b 


and vy Mary J 
With aod or inal by Charles Co 
land. 12mo, §1.50. igia pe 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By Lydia H Far. 
Lives of Agamemnon. Julius Caesar, 
ick the Great, Richard Cceur de Lion. Robe ieon, and 
other heroes of historic fame. Fully illustrated 
and numerous engravings. 12mo, $1.5). 


IN OFT. Ry W.H. Davenport Adama A book of dar. 
adventures and heroic deeds by soldiers, sailors, travelers, and 
men of toh in various parts ot the world. i2mo, fully Ulus 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


NATURALLUAW IN THE &PIRITUAL WORLD. By 
Drummond. Cloth. Frice,§1.50 New edition and cheaper ea 
tion, $1. Ready. 


A OF ORIGING: ert 
now 


P ‘se 
ledec. and Duty. of 
Price, 


Sixth Edition, 513 


T CHARACTERS. By Cunns 
I2mo, cloth, 7 


Prise 

moun? 


diately. 


REAS*URING HINTS. PFSIG RACT ATTEN. 
TiIoOwn TO NATURE OF MODERYW U NBELIKE. ned 

ta Meet Some of its Fundamental Assamptiouws By the 

Henry Footmen, M.A. l2mo, cioth. Price, gi. New 


THE MInSIONER 8 MANUAL OF ANECDOTES. 1211 pages. 


Edition, 
ustrated. New Edition. Imme- 


THE PASTOR IN Hig Closer. Being aids to the devotion of 


E. P. DUTTON & CoO.., 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE WRECK OF THE Py Henry Longfellow. 
With original Smail quarto, full gilt, $1.50; small 
quarto, Japanese calf, flexible, $1.50. 


PULUN OF JOY. Ry Frances Ridley'Havergal Large (uarto 
pages. Hesutiful eprays of flowers in fine color printing 
on page. Cloth, beveled, gilt edge, $2.0). 


COMING TO THE KING. Py Miss Havergal and others. Small 
teen S2 pages. Flowers in colors on every pege. Cloth, beveled, 

SEASON SONGS AND SKF TCHES. Four vol«. small quart. 

Fach volume contains pages of exqiattely printed monotints 
with verses appropriste to the season, and artistically printed 
colored covers, fastened at the side with ribbon. Thie sertes ia 
thoroughly originaiand anew departure Kverv tilustration was 
made for this teries. and the “ Senson S-ries”’ willl be a banpy relief 
and subetitute fer the * Fringed" book and card. Each book put 
up fin an envelope and sold separately. 

Norges and Kketches, $l. fFummer Songs aud 
Bhetches. 8). Autumn Sougs aod $l. Wiater 
Songs and Fkeiches, $1. 
Fine Art Color Books for Children. 
ALL ROUND THE CLOCK. From ortcinal drawings In color 
monotint bv Harriet M. bennett. \erses by Robert Ellis 
Mack. Quarto, fi pages. $2. 

UNDER THE MISTLETOFR.” From ortginal drawings to color 
and monotirt by Lizzie Lawson. Verses by Kobert Elils Mack. 
Quarto, pages, 6! 

CHRISTMAS POSES, From oriztnal drawings In colorand mono. 
tint by Lizzie Lawson. Verses vy Kobert Eliis Mack. Quarto, s2 
pages, 


PICTURES SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
pages, With tllustrations on acarly every page. Cloth extra, 
gilt edge, $2.0. 

INGLE NOOK STORIES. By Mrs. Stanley Leathes. Illustrated by 

Irwin. \uarto, cents 

YEARS DARL By .I*may Thorne. 
Pyne. Quarto, cen 

OF THE SERIES. Texts for One 

eth. lilustrated with four varieties of flowers 
Covenant. Paper 19 cents. His Good Promises. 
Paper, l0cent-. His Loving Kindness. Paper, cents His 
Testimonies. Peper, centa 


SUNSHINE POR LIFE’R PATHWAY. Sertpture Selections for 
a Month, with Poems by Frances Ridley Havergal and others. 
Lithograph covers, 6 centa. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of prices. 


[ilustrated by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New Vork. 


EN LOVE WITH His WIFE. A Novel by Faward 
». limo. Uniform with Mr. Roe's other works. 1.50. 


SERIAL STORY. By Fdward P. Roe, cloth. 
llustrated. Uniform with Mr. Roe’s other works. $i. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. Py Dante Gabriel Rossettl Ile - 
trated by Kenyon Cox. Large quarto. Probabiy §)5 


RTCHIYGS,. Folio, cloth 67.5%, Examples of the Etched 
work of Masse. Cazanova, Khead, Gravesend, Jacomb- Hood, 
Ballou, L’hertaitte, Jacquemart, Steele, Vey rassat. 


A SCORE OF ETCHINGS. Follo, cleth, 815. Twenty exam. 
plea by the most celenrated English Et«hers, with critical and 
descriptive text by Roger Riorden. The collection includes such 
names as Seymour Haden, Herkomer, Hamerton, Colin Hunter. 
David Law. ete. The first edition of this book, published in 
1). was exhausted on dav of publication We have «rrange4 to 
completes copies with some plates left from the first edition, 
and now offer them to the trade as being one of the most popu. 
lar books o¢ its cless. 


BLY! E JACKETS OF '61. A History for Young Peo 
yinthe Warof Secession. Py ‘Willis J. Abhot. 
mostly by W.C. Jackson. 4to, cloth. 


TVO THOU AGO: or, The Adventures of a 

Roman Boy. ifrea J. Church, Professor of Latin in Unt. 
; author of Stories from Homer, Virgtl, 
Gre-k Trag ians, etc. With 12 tllurtrations by Adrian Marie. 
Cloth, Uniform with the author’s other works. $1.0. 


PRAC ai Al, AMERICAN COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD 


le of the 
ith many 


way By Juillet Corson. With nearly illustra 
tiona. 

THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. A Novel by Amelia E. Darr. 
i2mo, cloth. §1. 


HILDREN OF THE WEEK. HBetng the honest and 

authentic account of certain stories aa related by the 

Indian to Alexander Selkirk, Jr.. herein truthfully set 

down by Willtam Theodore Peters. with ys thereunto by 
Peters. 87 Ulustrations. Cloth. 


THE THORN IVY THE NEST. A Kove py Finley, 
author of the Elsie Books. Cl th, 2m $1.25 


KITH AND KIN. A new volume in the ever tncrenaa-. 
ingly pooular Fisie Series. i2mo, cloth. $1.5. Sets of the Eisie 
Booka, 12 lumes, 


ED'S BOVS AND GIRL Anow volume In the Mildred 
16mo, cloth. §!.2 


D. APPLETON & CO ; 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


THE LENCE OF DEAN WATTLAND. A Novel. Ry Max 
well Grey. paper. Price, \centa, 


JONSON. John Addington Symonda. 

RICHAKD STEELE. By Anstin Dobson. Volumes VI. and VIT. of 
“ English Worthies,” edited by Andrew Lang. Small !2mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 eents each. 


NEW AND By Archhishop Chenevix Trench, 
D.C. Wmo, cloth Price, 


Wak Wich att AK@PBRE. A new and exulaite edi. 

the complete works of § in 12 volumes, 16émo, 

ie A cloth or in half cloth, end put up +4 a tasteful cloth box. 
Price, in either style, $9 for the set. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF wie heats From the German of 
Professor Johb«nn Kar! h Rosenkranz, of the University of 
Kiintasberg. International Edited by W. T. 
H 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Tas Two cores : Nathan Hale and John Andre. Ry Ben. 
mJ Loastin ng. LL, "Monod ven Ink Con. 

aleo Anna w “Mo y On Mejor Andre.” 


RALEIGH Edmund Fifth volume of “ E sh WwW 
thies,” edited by Andrew Lang. Small !2mo, cloth. prise 15 conte. 


MICRORE*. FERMENTS. AND MOULDS. Ry L. Trowes 
sart. Volume “6 of the Internattonal Sctentifie Series. With 107 
Illustrations. i2mo, cioth, 314 pages. Price, $1.50. 

THE, OF THE ROMAN CONSTITU-. 

a « College. Forming a new volume o tory Primera. 
cloth flexible. Price, 45 cents. a 


- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park &t., Boston; 11 East 17th &.. New York. 


HOLY By. Mra T. author of “ Ronny. 
e Gayvwo oll ete ware lifmo, bea 
printea and bound, 75 cents 
ORIENT. Being the Tenth tite of Beaton Monday Lectu 
Preludes on Current Fvents, and Ma “Appendices, i Je 
Cook. Witha finestee! Portrait. 861. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH, Byc Owen. l6mo, 81. 


w “WORN OF S&PAIV. 
by Painter tor te march the Platiresque 


and emeller pen and ink sketches Ry 
Wich deseriptive letterpress bv the Artist. In folio” volum4, 
tastefully bound and stamped, 615 


IDGE, AND 0 
Tas ~ A THER POEMS, Dy Eli 


: 
‘ 
= 
pages. 
‘ 
atthe instance of Washington, the only authorised military 
decoration for valorin this country, and ¢t volume has been 
ts connected with the history of the 


—- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DAY, 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 
New Novels by HENRY JAMES, 
J, H. SHOBTHOUSE, and CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE. 


By the Author of “ John Inglesant.”’ 


SIR PERCIVAL. 


A Story of the Past and Present, 


BY 
- J. H. SHORTHOUSK, 


Author of “John Inglesant,” “The Little 
Schoolmaster Mark,” etc. 12mo, $1. 


By the author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Author of “ The Heir of Reiclyffe,”’ * Hearts- 
ease,” e.c. 12mo, $1.50. 


A New Novel by Mr. Henry James. 
THE 


PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 


A Wowvel. 


BY 
HENRY JAMES, 


Author of “ The Europeans,”’ “ The Portrait ofa 
Lady,” “* The American,” etc., etc, 12mo. $1.75. 


“I like James personally very much, and 
always read what he writes. I read ‘ The 
Bostonians,’ and liked it; bat I thiok his new 
novel, ‘Princess Casamassima,’ is his best 
The Princess is the same character that was the 
heroine of ‘Roderick Hudson’ — Christioa 
Light. If could have run away with the Princess 
myself! Then it wasa piece of good luck that 
he happened to take up the socialistic move- 
ment. After his story had been running two or 
three months, the riots in London broke out, as 
if on purpose to advertise him. James has 
great virility. You felt it in the ‘ Portrait of 
a Lady,’ stili more in Casamassima.’ 
[James Russell Lowel!, as reported inthe World 

“In ‘The Princess Casamassima’ Mr. James 
has been fortunate enough to discover a phase 
of society whick, despite the fact that it is 
attracting the most eager attention throughout 
the thinking world, is still fresh and untouched 
in fiction, at least in the sense in which he has 
employed it. The volume is marked by al! Mr. 
James's wonderful fidelity to fact, and by a 
certain impressive dignity and pathos which 
places it at the head of his works.’’—Arlo Bates, 
Literary Editor Boston Courier. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


BY 
HENNY JAMES, 


Author of “ Roderick Hudson, ’ * Daisy Miller,” 
eto. 12mo, $1.75. 


clever that a thoughtful reader can hardly 
wish any part of it unwritten. The treatment 
of the subject which joins the central theme, 
the ‘Woman's Problem,’ masterly, and * The 
Bostonians ’ is in many respects a most impartia) 
and convincing argument on the conservative 
side.’’— [Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“No wr'ter of our day excels bim In the art of 
presenting bis characters with perfect distinct- 
ness. Without waste of words he ske'ches pict- 
ures that for vividness are unsurpassed. Nota 
line is blurred. Nota feature is lacking.’’—[ Hart. 
ford Courant. 

** Mr. James's skill. cleverness, and delicacy in 
describing the heterogeneous characters that 
cluster around the chief ones cannot be too 
much admired. He paints upon ivory with an 
infinitesimal touch as \ightand firm as Miss Aus 
ten’s, and he bas abundant felicity of phraseoL 
ogy of which Mis: Austen never dreamed.’’— 

Evening Telegram. 


Macmillan & Company's New I!lustrated Cat. 


alogue of Books suitable for Presents will be | writers 


sent free by mal! on app)ication. 


112 Fourth Avenue, Sew York, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


IMPORTANT NEW 


THE MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 


the Fulfillment of Redemption Throneh the 
Messiah. By Cuantes Avoverus Baicos 
Profe-sor in the Union Theological 
Seminary. 1 8yo, $2 50. 

Dr. Briges, who gives us in this book a critical 
study of the Messianic eee of the Old Tes- 
ta ment in the order of their development. belongs 
to that influential group of relicious echolars 
and thinkers who approach the Bib'e and all re 
Ngious themes in a thoroughly procre ssi ve spirit. 
This book is the result of profound study and 
hi h scholarship. and {s sure to attract univer-al 
attention among Biblical scholars. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


With a View of the State of the Roman 
World at the Birth of Christ. By Prof 
Gronce P. Fisuern Crown8yo. New edilion 


2 50. 
This new edition of one of Prof. Fisher's most 
important book« {I< issued tn a uniform style and 
price with his ** Bistory of the Reformation " and 
The Grounds of Theleticand hristian Relief 
The New York Axrminer says: ** The volume ts 
not a dry repetition of well k own fats. It bears 
the mark of original research Every pace glows 
with freshness of miterial and chsiceness of dictio..”’ 


THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF 


NAVARRE, 


Rise of the Hugnenots of France.” 2 vols, 
8vo, with mapa, $5. 
George Bancroft says: * The eubject of the 
volume is of the utmos’ importance. and it Is 
treated by the anthor with research and Care, 
worthy of his high reputation.” 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY: Soni 


to Telepbone By Park Bensamin, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


tioning this paper. $1 00 a year. 


OUR ARCTIC PROVINCE, ALASKA, AND 
THE SEAL ISLANDS. 


by drawings from nature, by the aathor, atd 
maps. 1 vol , 8vo, $1.50. 

During the past few years everything relating 
to Alaska has been regarded with increased in- 
terest, and Mr. Riilott's book comes at the time 
it is most needed. The author spent six or 
seven years In ataudving the country and its peo 
ple, traveling from the moet southerly point of the 
province to the most northerly along the coast. 
and among the islands extending neariv 3,000 
miles to the west. treatment of the seal 
lateresta particularly full, and just now of es- 
pec'al moment. 

Sketches of 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY : 


Py JuLics Stinpe. Translated from the 
Forty-nioth Edition of the German by L- 
Dora Scnmitz. Crown 

A book which has attracted extraordinary and 
well merited attention first in Germany. where 
the faithfulness of its pictures of social Iife was 
keenly aporectsted. and then in England. This 
admirable edition will introduce a most charm: 
ing book to American readers. 

“Our author bas singled out one tiny group 
for study of an almost ecientifio arcuracy and 
thoroughness, and has then fused hi« observa- 
tions into such a living picture as only a true art- 
ist can create.”—{ Black wood's Magazine. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE: 


FROM THE EBARL'EST PERIOD TO THE 
DEATH OF DEMOSTUEBENES By Frank 
JEVONS, M.A, Tutor inthe Uuiversiy 
of Durham. 1 vol., crown 8yo, $2 50, 
* Beyond all question the best history of Greek 
literature that has hitherto been published." 
| London Spectator. 


The Book Buyer for November contains a new full-page portralt of Dr. Tim 
othy Dwight, the new President of Yale C llege ; some practical suggestions for book 
plates, i//ustrated ; reviews of new books tliustrakd ; anentertaining London letter ; 
litsrary news and notes, etc, 48 pages. Jt will be sent free as a sample to any one men. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743-745 BROADWAY, New York. 


and Boys. 


WHAT KATY DID NEXT. A sequel to! 
* What Katy Did,” and “What Katy Did at School.” 
Ry With illustrations by Jessie 
McDermott. Square 12mo. Cloth. Uniform with 
Busan Coolidge’s books. Price $1.50. 

The two Katy books have always been the admi- 
ration of juvenile readers, who will take delight in 
following Katy and Clover in their further a¢ vent - 
ures. 


Jo's BOYS, AND HOW THEY TURNED 
OUT. A‘sequel to “Little Men.” by Lovisa M. 
ALcoTT. 16mo, Uniform with Miss Alcot*’s* Lit- 
tle Women Series.” Price, 


THE LAST OF THE PETERKIN®, With 
Others of their Kia. By Lucretia P. Hate. With 
illustrations. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25 
This book contains the final history of this funny 
family. 


ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. From the 
French of M. ARNAUD. Translated and sdapted by 
Susan CoOLipes. With $2 fall-psge iliustrations by 
F. Bouisset, printed in colors. Quarto. Ulumiaated 
board covers, red edges. Price, $1.50. 

This delightful and beautiful volume chronicles 
the adventures of a girland boy— Miss Jeannette and 
Master Jean—for a single day, from sunrise to sun. 
set. The book is entirely printed in Paris, and is 
quite an artistic success in both designs and color 
ing 


UNCLE PEEP, AND I. A child's novel. By 
Marky CLaRxe With frontispiece Llustra- 
tion by Merrill Square iémo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A story about things 
you weuld certainly see if you went through the 
Key-hole. By Geantrupe Jeapor. With illustra- 
tloas.. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, §!. 


| 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


A Manual of Suggestions for Be- 

inners in Literature. Comprising a 
dexcription of pubtisbhing metnods and arrange- 
menia, directions for the preparation of MSS 
for the press. explanations of the cetails of 


proof-reading, and specimens of typography, 
the text of the United States Copyright Law 
aod jpformatinn concerning /nternational 
Copyrigbt«. her with genera) hints for 
anthors Third edition. Octavo. $1 

” Pull of valuable information for authors and 

r’s Monthly r). 

“ The wor ite if, though a small one, is of great 
value. It modestly purporte ww be merely a manual 
of su tione for inners in litersture, but there 
ia much in it which the most e terary 
veterad can read with profit, pot merely for the 
views it suggests but for the information it con- 
tains.””—[N. x. Evening Post. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


book-manufacturing, with instructions for | perw 


97 and 20 West 23d Street, New York, 


FOR 1887 


Will continue to represent progressive 
thought in maintaining and developing Evan- 
gelical Theology, and to promote Christianity 
in its practical relations to individual and 
social life and to the work of the Church. 


Christianity and ils Modern Oompetitors will 
be treated in Editorial articles, beginning 
with the November number, and later special 
topics of Applied Christianity. 


Among the important subjects which will 
be discussed are : 

Fiduciary and Commercial Morality ; 

City Evangelization ; 

“The New Education 

Eminent Literary Men ; 


and special attention will be given to the de- 


partments of: 


Mivsionary Intelligence ; 

Sociol gical Nuter ; 

Archeological Nutes ; 

Biblical and Historical Criticism ; 
Reviews of Important New Books, 


Terms: Year, Pestace 
e Number, 35 po dy 


The October, November, and December num- 


bers will be sent free of ei to pew subscribers 
wnees subscriptions are received before December 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk a 
sender, anc therefore remittances ~4 
money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


STUDENTS OF THE BIBLE | 


ASD OF THE EARLIEST RECORDS OF MANKIND WILL 
BE INTERESTED IN KXaMINING THE 


STORY OF CHALDEA, 
PROM THE TIMES 10 THE RSE OF ASSTRIL 


By Z. A. which forms the firat vo! 
in the valuable series, a 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
Large 12mo, with two aud 50 iilustratiuns, 


“The Story of Cha " deals with the m 
fascinating of sabjecte—the dawn of civilisatton, 
the beginnings of man’s knowledge or imagin 
of his own opigif, and of his relations with 
Oreator, the firat data for the bistory of maakiad, 
the causes and timesof the separation and gr 
tions of races, the ta of contect or paral m 

een the tives and traditions of the Old 
Testament and the records (now rescued from the 
tablets in the Mesupotamtan mounds) of the tribes 
from which the Hebrews se 

“One needs to read 


THE STORY OF ASSYRIA, Presenting 
t nearly 


he cuntiugation of the narrative, is 
ready 
Full list of the series sent on applicaiion. 


VoL 84, No. 19. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Madonna of the Tubs. 


By Exizasera Srvant Puevrs, author of * The 
Gates Ajar,”’ Beyond the Gates," etc. With 
forty-three full-page aud smaller {/lustrations, 
including figure, landscape, and marine sub- 
jects, by Rose Tunnen and Groros 4G. 
CLEMENTS. 12mo, tastefully bound, $1 50. 

A touching story. admirable pictures, and taste- 


ful mechanical execution make this a very attract 
ive, yet inexpensive, gift books. 


Roland Blake. 


A Novel, by 8. Weir Mitcue.t, M.D., author of 
“In War Time,” etc. 16mo0, $1 25 


Dr. Mitchell's pew story seares all the excel. 
lence of the former, and greater ease of narra. 
tion whieh practice gives. Like that it is -onnected 
witn the War for the Union, but not whoily. It 
promises to be one of more potewerthy novels 
of the season. 


Applied Christianity. 
By Wasnixneron author of The Lord's 
Prayer.” eto. Uniform with ‘The Lord's 


Prayer."" $1 2. 
CortTerts: Christianity and Wealth; Is Lator a 
Commodity ? The and Weakness of Socisi 
lam: Is it Peace or War? The Laborers and the 
Churebes; Three Dangers; Christianity and Social 
Sefence ; Christianity and Popular Amusement; 
Christianity and Popular Education. 

This is a pefuliarly timely and book. 
It discusses with great ability and walar eandor 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By WAsHINGTON GLaDpEN. New Edition. $1. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 

A Calendar of Thought. Arraoged by Lucy 
Larcom, editor of “ Breathings of the Better 
Life,” etc. $1. 


Calendars for 1887, 


Calendars for 1887,jselected from the Writ. 


BROWNING, LONG@FRLLOW, 
MERSO? LOWELL. 

HAWTHORNE, MRS WHITNEY, 
OLM WHITTIER. 


All except the Whitney Calendar have portraits 
artistic 


and other designs drawn from the autbors’ 
residences, or from cheracters or locidents io their 
writings. Printed in colors. Price. cents each. 


The Great Debate. 

A Complete Report of the memorable Discussion 
at the Meeting of the Amerivan Board of Com- 
misaioners for Foreign Miasions at Des 
Moines, Oct. 7, 1886. 8vo, large type, &6 pages, 
paper, 2 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent t 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston ; 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


A Brilliant Picture of a Remarkable 
Period. 


KATY OF 
CATOCTIN; 


OR, THE 


CHAIN-BREAKERS. 


A NATIONAL ROMANCE. 


By GEO, ALFRED TOWNSEND 


“Gata.” 


“Katy of Catectin,” now just published, is a stir- 
ring national romance, opening with the raid of 
Joha Browa at Harper’s Ferry and closing with the 
death of Lincoln. It is a picturesque and romantic 
story. partly historical and partly domestic, full of 
dramatic tncidenta, and marked by vivid delinea. 
tions of character. 

Ready Nov. 4th. 


booksell-re ; be 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


The Voleano Under the City, 


+. oom Uiug of the story of the great New 
tn over L4@ men were 
sed; and an elements which 
etili considerable 


‘tbe 
undertie the ve 


American city. A 
Price, One 
mailed by the 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Ve 


12mo, cloth, $1 50 
The . of Mr. Roe's larity as 

novela are exact understanding of the 
ita of the great majority, sympathy 
with the o and +entiments, r- spect 
for wh ja decorous, . lastly, the 
art of n a} in a simple and effeciive 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


~ 


af’ 
at 
— 
5 | 
4 
Wy | | 
a 
— 
4 
| 
12mo, cloth, 567 pages. Price, $1.50. 
| Publishers, | 
| 
E 
4 a but also to get ap idea of the way that knowledge 
*.: has come 66 es. ene story of the dlssovary of the He Fell in Love with His W ; 
Accadians ap recovery o eir uage is 
a/most like 4 remance.... The volume is of 
interest, and shows the work of a scholar.”—(N. Y. 
4 
$84.61, Kew York, 


Photogra Ol Picteres, 
eodeuse, making it the Magazine 
oa. 


_Nov. 4, 1886. 
‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK, 
HANDBOOK 


Biblical Difficulties ; 


REASONABLE SouvuTions oF ‘Penriexine Tunes 
IN Sacnev SCRIPTURE. 


EDITED BY REV. ROBERT TUCK, B.A. 


8vo, handsomely bound In cloth. Price, $2.5). 


Tre HANDBOOK OF DiFricoLties supplies 
a belp which all intelligent and devout Bible readers 
long felt the vigz..amanual which 
ea the various they meet with ia 
ng the Word of Goi, ang gives a reasonable 
solution to them io an tutell) manner, and ina 
fair and reasonable agirit, without evasion of that 
Jot is difficult or which may seem contradic 


thing like of ts 
thing Wk Only suok are dealt With #6 are 
presentsd tn literature, or 
sug themselves to the honest an 
— ul student. 


pples 4 distinct and widely felt want.” 
\cnrtatian Cc Chronicle 


“ The book mises to furnien a valuable sg 
against infidel assailauts of the Wibie.”"—( The Kock. 


Tuomas W urttaker. 
2 and 3 Bible Houge, N. Y. 


Mre. Farmer's atyle orp and entertrining, 
and she wriles likea ro worshiper, giving 
her story @ color of entrhusiaaem and romance if 
would not otherwise a book for yn@e7 
people is worth a score “TY thunder fic- 
tiona ; it ta a volume ‘<< in the library’ 
uf every boy and girl. Waa n Post. 


The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers 


BY LYDIA HOYT FARMER, 
Lives of Agamemnon, Julius Crear, 
Charlemagne, Frederiek the Great, 
Richard Ceur de Lion, Robert 
Bruce, Napoleen, 


And other heroes of historic fame. 


Fully Jilustrakd with Portraits and Mamerous 
Exgrarings. 
I2mo. price, B1 50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 00., 


13 Aster Place, New York. 


The Beecher Calendar: 


For Every Day of 1837, 


FREE TO ALL 


wee send two new yearly subscriptions, at 
$2 each, to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


which publishes monthly the authorized a 
personally revised sermons of 


Henry Ward Beecher 
T. De wite 


Besides these sermons this magezine publishes 
each month over 40 Pages of Bright Stories, 
and Poems, by tue Foremost American 

riters. 


-- 


TWO DOLLARS YEAR, 


Send for Sample Number, 10 Cents, 


Tus Berener Darty contains 
charming and powerfal extracts from the works 
and sermons of Mr. Beecher for each day in the 
year, and will be malied, postage paid, sepa- 
rately. for $1, or sent rn ¢, as annoanced above 
It is handsomely lithographed in over twelve 
different oo with a perfect portrait of Mr. 

Beecher, Kock wood, of New York, and at- 
tractive pictures of the first obarch 
in which Mr. Beecher preached ; Mr. Beecher's 
birthplace, Litchfield, Uonn ; Plymonth Church, 
aod his Peekskill home. Js a useful and orna- 
to any y or parlor. and is 
of speeia! value to clergymen and admirers of ' 
Mr. Beecher. 

Tatmaor Dar.y Catenpan for 1887 malled 
upon Lhe same condii ions. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION and THE BROOK. 
LYN MAGAZINE (twi/howt Calendar) maiied, 
postpaid, to cone address one year, for §4 

Send subscriptions and revewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 

7 Murray &t., New Fork. 
SUCCESS. 
Demorest’s Monthly. 

Contalaing Seories, Poe and Literary 


We also to give considerable attentian to 
the Yro on Party movement as bre of 
meet impertant and live Mons issues of the 


umber contains an ordes, ertitiing t 
holder to the selection of avy pattern ilius(rated@in 
the fashion department in that number, tp any of 
the sizes maautac the 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


~.| ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. 


All chotrs thet need a new Anthem Book are invited 
toexanrisce L. O Kuxensov's n+ west col 
lection, JUST FPURLISAED. 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE 


(Penee. 81, or $9 per dozen). Isa book of Octavo form 
appearance, and contains Seventy foar 

on pagea’ Mr Kmerson’« admirable 
megota, and compositions occupy 
f the space, and * number of our best 
chores musié waiters occupy the rest. Please exam- 


DOW'S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 


(Price of the book, cta_, of 67.2) per doz 
serve very well for short opening pieces. and are 
most convenjent things to have ready for singing aa 
respotses or short sentences, where such are nec: led. 
Send for a Catalogue of 

Ditson & Uctavo Edikons, which comprise 
Choruses, Part Songs, Gl Uuartets, Selections 
Srom the Great Master Worka «euch as the Oratc- 
rice, Anthems, Te DRume, Glorias, Christ. 
mas Oarola, other Sacred Pieces, and a@ vartety of 
Miscallancousa Selections These Octavo Pall'ca. 
tons range in price from F ve to Twenty Conta 
each, aad are poplar. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


©. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


New Music for Xmas. 


h 
Christmas Service No. 9. PROWISED ONF. 
rané entirely new Of Seriptuggs 

g by Rev. Kopert howry. The Sel ctiowe 
inirable. and the Songs all been 
written for the present season. 16 pp. 


Price, $4 per 100: 6 -& each by Mall. 


Christmas Annual No, 17, Contains | beautiful 


authors. An abundant supply of Songs for any 
Christmas Fea tval 
Price, $8 per 100; 4 cts. each by mall. 


Ry Dr. W. H Doaye 


Ie firatlass In ever 
tleular. Splendid effects; easily rendered, 


Sent oa receipt of 26 cents. 


A full Catalogue sent on request, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East NinthSt., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Renécioh mt. 


ead 


Now Ready: A New Edition of 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, eloth, $1.50, 
uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


BOOKS CURIOUS, 

MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK. 

586,932 magnificent giftand 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 


BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


UCHORISTER BOYS,” An origina: etching by 


F. M. Splegie. 


“THE WELCOME STEP,” atter ao painting 


by Jennie Brownsoombe; & companion to 
“ Watching and Waiting.” 


Paiished by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Kilackner’s Pablications’’ are 
protected by Uopyri 
Send for pamphiet on “Proofs and 


Pr:nta.”’ 


C. KLACKNER, 
17 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


the tntormation he ulres, w 
bundred "ousand dol 


ae: hia ever? requirement, or can be msde to 


PAPER best Bor tor 
he experienced « © ty 
TISING 
~ 
the cost at 


mates 0 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the a and relieves the 
writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 
cellence of 
this incom- 
ma. 


7 chine. Bay!t 
with ‘ths of returning {t unbroken at 


any time within thirty days \.U_D. for full price 
paid if not absohutely satisfactory in every re- 
epect. 


WYCKOFP, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send 
for catalogue and suppien of’ 


SOULE PROTOOR APH CO 
B38 Washington St.; Boston, Mass. 


VC E.ard HEAVEN ~ 
LL. tla of Emanuel Sw 
bore. 46 peges. Two wonderful books for for 
though’ ful persons to read. Sent postage free for 15 
ea@h. Address Wm. H. Alden, Cor. of 
estnut ‘and fii Streets Philadelphia, P 


Maximum (Quality, Minimum Price. 


FLORIDA BOARD 


Per Day. 
Special Rates by the 36. or Month. 


Location—Deligbtful Dry Pine Reet 

e Region. Beautiful 
io the State. Superior Soctal Advantages. C.L.8.C., 
Reading Room. Churches, Schoola Yulet, 


— fon First Clava Table, Rooms, 
rvice ret Class rivin 


Equabie Invigorating. 


34 HOURS FROM NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. H. BO Whipole, of 
Minn.; Dr Hevry Foster. Clifter N. Y.: Rev. 
Lyman Phelps, Sanford, Fla; Hon. K. M. Pulsifer, 
Reston “Herald: Moses Lyman. Waverly, 
N.Y; Col J E Ingraham. Prea’t Se. Fla. R. K., 
Sanford ; Rev. R. F. Sweet, Rock Island, IL 


ng (range Groves—VUldest 
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) 
I\ r — A collec 
tion af = om varius 
for= a2 a4 

author, a KRasian, educated im ‘thus country, ut rard 
reity 
thonehts and wise precepts n Advertuer. 
eapert in per hy etpression. — 
“Well worth reading, and tive.” Boston 
Beacon 
“Ample food for tion.” — 
“ballot wie rn — bie 
‘Cnleuln ed to enue it ‘the intere st of alll vers of good litera- 
tur 
‘The writer has a genies for aphorisms.” — The Womans 
neal 
‘Sug tive and prow orative of thought.” — Boston Courter 
The truth is, littl ime ina small compass isa treasury 
of thought.  hurch Presa. 
ljmeo. Cloth. 50 cents, 
For sake by all r tuailed, postage pald, on receipt 


f price, by 


CUPPLES, UPH & Publishers, Boston. 


Odr Little Ones and the Nursery. 


The Prince of Maga- 
zines for children from 
4 to 10 years old, 32 pages 
each month of original 
Stories and Poems, beau- 
tifully illustrated with 
artist ¢ aud original draw- 
ings by the best — 
artists. Clubs with al 
Periodicals. News dealers 
sell it, Agents wanted. 
Send atwo cent stamp for 
specimen copy. 

One year, $1.50 Single Copies, 15 cts. 

Russel! Publishing Co , 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo: 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


» By John B. Gough. 


Fils bast and crowning life work, brim full of inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright. pure. and good, ot 
ter and tears,” it sells at sight to od. To it 
the Life and Desth of Mr. Gough, > Rev. LYMAN az 

BOTT. 1000 Agent Wan ~Men and Women. 61 

month made. “Distance no hindrance 
Bera Terms and Poy W rite for circulars te 

D. WORTHINGTON & co. Martford, Coas. 


ELSON’S 


Bemday Scheel aré “avis. 
Agpreved by ali Evange ica! 
row 


T, MELBON & SONS,42 Bleecker §*.. 


French, Gerwan, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, t, ten wedhs’ study, master either of these 

-day and busaness com 

OSENTHAL’S celebrated 

MEISTE R CHAFT Terms, 85.00 fa; 
each language, with privilege of answers to 


: OVORO HOUSE. Nevr 
SANFORD, OR ISGE FLORIDA. 
Mention this paper.) 


or commendati.m is need 

ESTE PIANO as thorouehly 
is give as salisfaction as the 


n hase 
ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Jachangeabl Black Stockings, 


The Robtnaon dye can be 
washed like white bose. 
Never fade. nor grow ruaty. 
Do pet stain nor crock ek 
or clothing. Ladies’ Lisle 
and Cotton Hose, cents 
to 81.5) per pair. Children's 
%) cents to 61. b 
_ Cotton 

oae dyed for 3 per 


Bet. 21th and 


of exercises. Sampl copy, 


and correction 
. L, 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


orton, 
AWelcome Holiday 
CIF 


There is NOTHINC thatcan be 
obtained, forthe outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or caughter, than 
onc of these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines:— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Herald 


Needles form } 
W, and G is - 
(the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitatorsdare not 
put this Medal- 
hon on Machines, 
Machines that can be used with , 
RISK TO | HEALTH. y 
nequa!! 


OF RUNNING 
STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 


hew York City. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


“SEND POR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


fal folas of Indian draperies ; 


in and out of mourning, None genuine 


City by Lord & aylor, Stern Broa., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le 


PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costnmes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 


uniess rolled on a yellow Vurnished 


ae showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- Mark. 
They are for sve bv all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 


’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 


er Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 


vertiser who wants to spend one 


him who will one 
advertising, a ecneme is Indigeted 


t changes arrive? at by corre- 


Sold by all Newsdealers and York 


PERRY 


SAMPLESonw APPLICATION 
Ask for card Noe, §, which in- 
cludes the famous Fale 
cou, 40d Euvgrossing Pens. 
lvisom, Tarcoa, & Co., 


Sole Agents, 58 B’way, N.Y. 


STEEL 
PENS 


= 
| 
OF | ; 
| 
| ~ 
oa, | | | 
| 
| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
P 
| 
| 
| 
= 
} 
L&Q 
Trade-Mark 
on (4 
va 
| A 
SS 
| | 
‘Fend - fur the omber with | 
Pattee cents for the curren 
Tw its value. | 
RTISING BUBREAD, 
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E gave some account last week of the opening 
sessions of the National Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The convention closed its meetings on Wednes- 
day of last week, having pledged its influence and sym- 
pathy to the Prohibition party, by a vote of 252 to 38. 
Oa the previous day the majority report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions was presented, pledging devotion to 
the cause of temperance ; complimenting Miss Willard 
on her success ; promising the Prohibition party support ; 
protesting agatnst the United S'ates Government’s toler- 
ation of liquor traffic, or attempt to regulate it ; render- 
ing sympathy to the widow of the martyred Rev. George 
C. Haddock, of Sloux City, Iowa; asking more pro- 
nounced temperance utterances from the pulpit ; declar- 
ing against the use of fermented wine in the Lord’s 
Supper ; aekiog legislation against Sunday trains, news- 
pspers, and excursions ; declaring for placing the Bible 
in common schools; looking to a series of temperance 
school text-books; sp-eading information of the evil 
effects of narcotics and tobacco ; commending the White 
Cross movement ; pledging assistance to the movement 
against the Mormons, and asking the ballot for women. 
“A minority report declaring it unwise to pledge the 
influence of the association to any political party what- 
ever was rejected after a warm debate. The general 
recommendations msde in Miss Willard’s long and 
able annual address were summarized {n our last issue. 
The “‘omnibus” platform adopted met with strong 
opposition from many, on the greund that the more 
single the alm of this society the more effective would 
be its work ; and the third party indorsement was op- 
posed both by those who disbelieved in the efficacy of 
that method and by those whose ruling motive was 
evidently affection to one of the old parties. 

Among the most interesting miscellaneous exercises of 
the Convention, which divided its work into special sec- 
tiens for thorough classification and discussion, were : 
The report on prison and jall work, by Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney ; & paper on scientific instruction, by Mrs. Mary E. 
Hunt; a plea for strict Sabbath observance, by Mrs. 
Josephine C. Bateham ; the discussion on the subject of 
suffrage for women in school and temperance matters ; 
@ paper on ‘‘ The Relations of Capital to Labor,” and an 
essay on “ Heredity,” by Dr. Mary W. Burnett, editor 
of the ‘‘Journal of Heredity ;” the White Cross movement 
also received full discussion and hearty commendation ; 
an account of work among lumbermen and miners, by 
Mrs. R G. Peters, was listened to with earnest attention. 

Miss Willard was re-elected President by 251 votes 
out of 283. The other officers elected were : Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, Connecticut ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mary Woodbridge, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Miss Esther Pugh. Mrs. Woodbridge reap- 
pointed, as Aeststant Secretary, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
of Maine. 


A correspondent calls attention to the fact that the 
Abolitionists never constituted a ‘‘ third party ;” that 
they were moral suasfonists, and disbelleved in the 
organization cf a ‘third party ;” and that therefore the 
present ‘‘third party” movement, so far from being 
entitled to derive credit and couragefrom their example, 
runs direct)y counter to thelr principles and practice. 
To illustrate and enforce this he sends us a reprinted 
article from the pen of William L'oyd Garriron, from 
which we make the following extracts : 


“Bat when the moral reformer, perchance from impa- 
tience at the slow progress of the cause he espouses, sinks 
himself into the politician, and seeks by caucus nomina- 
tions, electioneering tactics, and partisan rivalries to ac- 
complish in a summary manner the desired end, he not only 
goes down toa lower plane, but impairs the force of his 
testimonies by entering into the general scramble for the 
so-called honors and emolaments of official station. .. . 

“ Naturally, as concerning the administration of public 
affairs, the people divide into two parties. These may or 
may not differ widely as to their intellectual and moral 
constituents, or the policy which they aim to establish. In 
either case they embody the popular will and reveal] the 
exact condition of the community, State, or Nation. Now, 
suppose that they are equally corrupt, or equally disinclined 
to substitute righteous for unrighteous laws, or equally 
opposed toa pending issue of momentous importance to 
the whole country. How is this to be remedied by the forma- 
tion of a third political party? The difficulty is a moral, 
not political, one ; and as the effect does not determine tbe 
cause, but the cause the effect, so the thing to be done is 
the dissemination of more light, not the substitution of a 
new party rivalry. It is a change of heart that is needed ; 
and when that change has been wrought, after the apostolic 
example, ‘ through the foolishness of preaching,’ it will be 
quickly reflected at the ballot-box in the action of the two 
all-absorbing parties of the land. These parties may, in- 
deed, change their names and their tactics from time to 
time; but so long as they embrace nearly the entire voting 
population, and fairly represent the will of the people, it is 
idle to think of outvoting or of dissolving them by any 
political device whatever ; simply because the stream cannot 
rise higher than the fountain. Hence the inutility of third 


party organizations.” 
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have had this opinion explicitly and frequently ; but 
we have no objection to repeating it. In our judgment, 
the ‘‘ third party ” is, by its political organization, injur- 
ing the cause {ts members desire to promote. The only 
good it is doing is by agitation, and this {t could do far 
more effectually without a ‘‘ third party” organization, 
by agitation simply, coupled with bolting the ticket of 
elther party whenever made up {fn the liquor Interest, 
and voting for the ticket of elther party whenever made 
up in the interest of temperance reform. 


The state of affairs in regard to prohibition in 
Atlanta continues to excite discussion. Quite contra- 
dictory statements are made by the opposing interests in 
regard to the condition of things. A press dispatch 
says that the jug trade has assumed extraordinary pro- 
portions. Dealers in small towns, at a distance of from 
thirty to forty miles from Atlanta, it is said, flood the 
city with stamped envelopes with their addresses, and 
on receipt of orders send in hundreds of jugs filled 
with liquor by express. The druggists also are being 
solicited and importuned by mea with all imaginable 
exeuses to obtain liquor, or even raw alcohol. Oa Sat- 
urday and Sunday a week ago, notwithstanding the 
alleged total prohibition, there were twenty-two arrests 
for drunkenness. On the other hand, the Mayor, who is 
a warm Prohibitionist, declares that the talk about the 
jug trade is enormously exaggerated, that there is not 
now one-tenth of the drinking that there was a year 
ago, and that the barroom nuisance has been totally 
suppressed. The ‘‘ Constitution” continues to print 
facts showing the prosperity of the city. Tho coming 
election for members of the City Council will, it is 
asserted, again test the sentiment as regards prohibl- 
tion. 


The Haddock murder continues to attract extraordi- 
nary interest in the West. The Chicago ‘‘ News,” 
which usually condenses its news in brief space, lately 
devoted more than a whole page to the subject. The 
question of the responsibility for the murder has been 
made to some extent a political question. Among the 
new features of the excitement is a circumstantial con- 
fession from Kosniteki, alias ‘‘ Blamarck,” corroborating 
Leavitt’s revelation, and the development of a suspicion 
that Henry Peters, another eye-witnees of the murder, 
may possibly have been murdered also to prevent his 
testifying. The ‘* Voice,” which, by the way, is show- 
ing decided enterprise in gathering and printing news in 
its new form asa dally, says thatat the time of the Had. 
dock murcer there were in Sloux City one hundred and 
nine places where intoxicating liquors could be bought, 
and that there are pow more than sixty dram-shops open. 
This would seem to indicate pretty clearly that fn at 
least one city prohibition {a still very far from prohibit- 
ing. 


General Conway, who has been prominent fn the anti- 
saloon Republican movement, says that it is far from 
being true that the vast msjority of the clergymen of 
the country are connected with the Third Party move- 
ment ; he adds : 


‘‘An actual investigation made by myself last autamn 
showed that of the various denominations in this State 
three-fourths of their pastors were still Republicans, and 
that of some of them—the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Reformed Datch—more than nine-tenths were then 
Republicans. Of the Baptists and Methodists a larger per- 
centage than of any others have gone into tae Third Party 
movement, but of these it may be truthfully said that only 
the aged or feeble, for the most part, have been tempted 
away from the ranks of the party which they gladly 
acknowledged in the days of their mental vigor and power.”’ 


A pxper published in Osage City has tabulated the 
number aad character of eales of liquor in its county 
under various pretexts. It will be remembered that the 
canvass law makes the buyer the judge of his necessity, 
and forbids the legal sa:esman to inquire critically into 
that question. The facts are suggestive : 


“‘ The population of Osage County is 25,839, and there are 
nineteen druggists in the county authorized to sell liquor. 
They reported 2,812 sales of liquor during the month. The 
lo¥est number made by any one druggist was 23, and the 
highest number was 516. There were 315 different purposes 
declared, ranging from one for ‘ whisky broth for conges- 
tion of the brain,’ and one for ‘ spinal trouble,’ and one for 
‘lame back,’ and many other ones, up to 270 for ‘indiges- 
tion,’ and 257 for ‘ billousness.’ 

“* As to liquors preferred, there were 2,154 bottles and 788 
quarts of beer sold, 622 piate and 244 ounces of whisky, and 
388 pints and 78 ounces of alcohol. There were but 15 pints 
and 12 ounces of wine, 244 ounces of sherry wine, 20 ounces 
and 10 pints of port wine, 1 pint of Holland gin, 31 pints 
and 6 ounces of common gin, 51 pints and 45 ounces of 
brandy. The greater number of alleged diseases and tronu- 
bles for which liquor was sold are those for which no intel- 
ligent physician prescribes liquor, and they are obviously 
merely excuses for obtaining a drink.” 
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BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


OT infrequently we receive requests for guidance 

in the selection of volumes to be read or listened 

to by children of a very tender age. A list of books in 

every way sulted for this purpose has just been made by 

the “Literary News,” which has already furnished 

several excellent lists of books for general use. The list 

is so complete and well compiled that we reprint it. In 

the list the name of the author, when given, precedes, 
that of the publisher, the title. 

Child’s Bible, Cassell. Children's Bible Picture-Book, 
Harper. 

Ong-8YLLABLE Booxs.—Children’s Bible Picture-Book, 
World Publishing Co. Godolphin—Sunday book, Routledge. 
Evenings at Home, Pilgrim’s Progress, Appleton; .Ehsop’s 
Fables ; Robinson Crusoe ; Swiss Family Robinson ; Sand- 
ford and Merton. Pierson—History of United States, His- 
tory of England, History of France, History of Germany, 
Lives of the Presidents, Routledge. Treasury of Fairy Tales. 

Sonos AND Porms.—Mother Goose. Ward—Song for the 
Little Ones at Home, American Tract Society. Crane— 
Baby's Opera (with music), Baby’s Bouquet (with music). 
Routledge. Eliot—Poetry for Children, Lee & Shepard. 
Lowell—Postes for Children, Roberts. Coates—Children’s 
Book of Poetry, Porter & Coates. Whittier—Child Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Baby-Days, Century. Dodge— 
Rbymes and Jingles, Scribner. Larcom—Childhood Songs, 
Houghton, Miffilm & Co. Stevenson—Child’s Garden of 
Verse, Scribner. Our Children’s Songs (with music), 
Harper. Greenaway—Day in a Child’s Life, Under the 
Window ; Caldecott’s Picture Book, Routledge. 

FABLES AND Farry TALes.—s0p’s Fables. Andersen's 
Tales (Danish). Grimm—Tales (German). Carové—Story 
without an End, Knox. Dodgson—dAlice in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking-Glass. De Morgan—(On a Pincushion. 
Datton. Higgins—The Angel Children, Lee & Shepard. 
Mulock—Adventures of a Brownle; Fairy Book, Macmi- 
lan. Neal—Goody Gracious !"and the Forget-me-not (in his 
“Great Mysteries and Little Plagues,’’ or ‘' Little Classics: 
Childhood’’). 

AniImMaLs.—Prang’s Natural History Series. Anderson— 
Four Feet, Wings, and Fins, Lothrop. Ballard—lInsect Lives, 
Clark. Candége—Curious Adventures of a Field-Cricket, 
Lippincott. Conant—Butterfly-Hunters ; Cupples—Singular 
Creatures ; Greenwood—Story of my Pets, Ticknor. Harris 
—Uncle Remus, Appleton. Hunt—Letters from a Cat, R»b- 
erts. Miuller—Little Folks in Feathers and Fars, Datton. 
Miller—Queer Pets at Marcy’s, Dutton. Morris—Dogs and 
their Doings. Richards—Joyous Stories of Toto, Roberts. 
Sandford—Friek and His Flock; Pussy Tip-Toe’s Fam!!;, 
Datton. Trimmer—tHlistory of the Robins. 

Nature.—Hooker—Child’s Book of Nature. De Musset — 
Mr. Wind and Madam Rain, Harper. Nichole—Overbead 
(the stars); Underneath (the earth), Lothrop. Yonge— 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, Macmillan. 

HIsTorRY AND News —Greenwood— Merrie England ; 
nie Scotland, Ticknor. Miller—Little People of Asta, Dut- 
ton. Yonge—Greek History for the Little Ones, Ward: 
Roman History for the Little Ones, Estes { Lauriat. Miss 
Lilly’s Voyage Round the World, Roberts. 

Srories.—Scudder—Children’s Book, Houghton, MiMfin 
& Co. Alcott—Cupid and Chow-Chow, Roberts. Andrews— 
Seven Little Sisters ; Each and All, Lee & Shepard. Diaz— 
Jimmyjohns ; Polly Cologne, Lothrop. Dodge—Little- 
Folk Life, Honghton, M‘ffiin & Co. Jewett—Play- Days, 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Moleewerth—Adventures of Herr 
Baby, Macmillan. Otis—Mr. Stubbs’s Brother; Tim & Tip 
Toby Tyler, Harper. Stowe—lL.ittle Pussy Willow, Fords. 
Scudder—Doings of the Bodley Family, Houghton, Mifflin 


&Co. Smith—Little Meg’s Children, Am. Bapt. Woolsey— 
New Year’s Bargain, Roberts. 

STORIES (IN SERIES).—Abbott—Lucy Series, Crowell ; 
Franconia xs, Harper: Jonas Series, Rollo Books, 
Crowell. Clarke—Dotty Dimple Stories; Fiaxie Frizzle 
Stories ; Little Prudy Stories, Lee & Shepard. Matthews, 
Bessie Books, Carter. Moulton—Bed-Time Stories, Roberts. 
Prentiss—Little Susy Library, Randolph. Samuels—Dick 
and Daisy Series, Lee & Shepard. 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 

Professor Boyesen, says the “Critic,” spent his sum- 
mer vacation on Nantucket—that primitive island, where 
the only prisoner in the local jail is said to have walked 
out of the house of bondage once, and declined to return 
to {t until the authorities should put a bolt on the door, 
to prevent the intrusion of inquisitive cows and pigs. 
Knowing the reputation of the place for backwardness, 
Mr. Boyesen was surprised to find a native who seemed 
to take an Interest in Norwegian politics, and who not 
only talked intelligently on the subject, but even cor- 
rected the visitor's figures concerning the size of the 
Government's minority in the Diet. When he qued 
as his autbority an article by Professor Boyesen in The 
Christian Union, all the visitor could do was to accep’ 
the correction, and confess the authorship of the article. 
“Then you are a Norwegian ?’ inquired the native. Mr. 
Boyesen nodded assent. “It’s odd,” the Nantucketer 
went on, ‘* but re the first one I ever saw who hadn’t 
come on a wreck.” ‘‘ Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Boyeson, ‘‘I 
aren. so the difference isn’t so great after 


—A cable dispatch from London, dated October 28, says ; 
“The Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis, Vicar of St. James's 
Episcopal Chapel, Marylebone, was announced to preach a 
sermon to-day in the City Temple (Congregational), of 


that Mr. Haweis’s Bishop had forbidden him to h 
statement wea received with ori 
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“et te which the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker is pastor. When the time 
“i for the beginning of the service arrived Mr. Haweis did not 
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FINANCIAL, 


The money market has changed, and Is 
distinctly easter. The banks are trying to 
make loans, and concede one per cent. 
from the legal rate to accomplish it. It 
certainly looks as if a season of easier 
money had come, and that after the new 
year we should find, at best, not over a four 
per cent, market for money. This condi- 
tlon will be subject to modifications, de 
pendent on the activity of business and 
the volume of exchanges, but, unless an 
incrdinate speculation should spring up, 
which does not look likely, the loan 
market, it is more than probable, will be 
well supplied. Time loans are making, 
and are offered, at five per cent., which is 
a concession of full one percent. from the 
rate of a month ago. Gold has arrived 
since our last report—between two and 
three million dollars; and, while further 
shipments from the other side are held fn 
abeyance, they will doubtless be renewed 
at an early date. On the whole, there is 
nothing im the present or prospective 
money market that should excite any 
apprehension or dampen the tendency to 
a more active and prosperous condition of 
things. Our merchandise exports are 
larger, reaching nearly seven milion 
dollars for the week past. The Western 
movement of products is, perhaps, alightly 
falling off, yet it is true that the trunk 
lines are sufferipg inconvenience from a 
scarcity of freight cars and equipment. 
The returns for the week of the receipts 
of the St. Paul and of the Northwestern 
road are shaded off from a year ago, 
when the earnings of these Northwestern 
lines were very large indeed. Comparisons 
of railway receipts with corresponding 
periods of last year, from this time on, 
will not reveal any great advance in e.r.- 
ings over 1885, for the reason that the 
season was later fcr the movement of prod- 
ucts last year thanthis. The heavy traffic 
of 1885 came in just about this time of 
the season, whereas, for the present year, 
we have already had a larger proportion 
of such traffic ; yot there is so much better 
trade now than then, in nearly every 
branch of domestic commerce and manu- 
facture, as for instance in the fron trade, 
mining, in the production of fabric, and 
in the construction of railways, as well as 
in various other branches, that we can 
reasonably look for a continuance of 
generous earnings. 

There has been an effort made to pro- 
vide for permanent pooling in the South- 
western roads this week ; at present this 
effort is only partially successful, but the 
returns of the Southwestern roads are ex- 
traordinarlly good, and there is no dispo- 
sition, with large and profitable business, 


present and prospective, to cut rates or | of our 


do anything that will curtail profits while 
the pool convention {s working harmo- 
niously to attain the end In view. 

The markets for the week have been 
dull, but steady to strong. An effort has 
been made to weaken the market by a 
bear clique who have argued that the 
mere possibility of the election of Henry | &v 
George as Mayor of New York ought to 
depress prices ; an attempt on the part of 
these parties to anticipate such a state of 
things by a selling movement has resulted 
in a clear loss to them, with prices higher 
and stronger than when they started out 
to put into practice their theories. They 
have evidently found out that it is not the 
part of wisdom to speculate on poasibill- 
les on a very extensive scale. The bare 
possibility of a disaster does not justify 
& course which would indicate faitn in its 
probability. The result of an election is 
always more or less in doubt, but the 
chances are altogether against the elec 
tion of Henry George as Mayor of New 
York City. A further movement up- 
ward in the lower-priced bonds still con- 
tinues, and the disposition to buy cheap 
bonds is noticeable as evidence going to 
establish the genuineness of the present/ | 
upward drift, not only in bonds, but fn 
stocks ; for it is difficult to manipulate the 
bond market, and the tendency which 
seems to direct prices there is very likely 
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stocks ; if, therefore, it exists in bonds, 
there is room for the inference that the 
stock speculation is not what is claimed 
for it in some quarters—a sham. 

The decision was made last wesk in the 
United States Supreme Court that States 
have no right to pass laws regulating rall- 


way traffic or rates on railways passing 
through them, as the Constitution defined 
that right as a National one, and no State 
law is valid which interferes with National 


ulations. 

he bank statement Is as follows : 
Loans, decrease.......... ..... $152,200 
Specie, increase...... .......... 651,800 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 700,900 
Deposita, increase......... ... 494,400 
Reserve, increase ... .......... 929,100 


This makes iy surplus reeerve held 
nearly $6,500 


The Australian papers give interesting 
though meager accounts of the eruption 
of a volcano on the Island of Niapu, one 
of the F’riendly group. The volcano dust 
is sald to have fallen on the island to 4 
depth of twenty feet. Niapu has about 
five hundred residents, who escaped in 
canoes to the netghboring islands. A 
century ago the natives of these islands, 
named because of the hospitable welcome 
extended to Captain Cook in 1777, were 
Now t of the worst type, and man-eaters. 

ow they are Christians. 


ANET6°o 
INCOME 


Fidelity Loan and Trust (0., 


OF STORM LAKE, IOWA, 

at and interest, ite bonds 
annual) interest secured 
real estate, deposited 


Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 


TRUSTEE. 

BONDS ($1,060) ARE IN SERIES 
or 0), RACH I HAVING AN INDEPEND 
EN MORTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER AND ARE KECOM 

MENDED a8 SU PERIO INVESTMENT FOR 
TRUST AND Rrtran FONDS FOR WHICH SAFETY 
iS THE FIRST REQUISITE. 

Full information and bonds for sale at offices of 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 
7 Nassau St., N. Y. 
JOHN PATON & CO., 


Finascial Agents, 


52 William St., N. 


quitable 


quilable 
WEsTERN FARM MORTGAGES. long 
experience ; large capital ; 

$600,000. safe as 


Principal and Inter- 


income ; free and, 
ost Guaranteed. loans elwage 


references where. Principal aad interest pay 
able at Firet National Bank of New York, or at any 


Court St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Joun C. AVaRY, Sec. 


OFFICEs : 
NEW W YORK. 18 B’way. 
Cc. N. Man'’r. 
PHILA. 4th Se. 
C. B. WiLxinsos, Man’r. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First rtgagce Bonds. 7 to8 mt, Be 


remit te lender witbou BEST LO- 
CATION UNION ox 
rience. 


to Oo for form, circu- 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO.,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

iNT GUAHAN Pay- 
at the _-* Na- 

Bosten, Maass., secured b 
Mortasee on a KRaneas 
Opes 2 wort eral times the face of 

the and rapid iy tucreasing in value. Refer 
enoes: Nat. Bank and Central Nat. Bank, Norwalk, 
Vonn.: Clark Co. Bank, Ashland, Kansas; Meade 
Co Bank, Meade Center, Kansas; Hen. A. B, My. 
att, Nat. xaminer, New “Miltord, Conn. ; 


CHAS. P WOODBURY. Ashland, Kansas. 


000, . 


seven per cent., both Principal and 


interest fal) sraniteced. Aiso, 6 eent. year 
se 105 of first 


Loans bela in trast by the Mercanilic 
N.Y. rtific of 
under 


w 


company at ise 
Vice-Pres, and General Manager. 


to be a more valid one than among fancy | 


infants or adults 


The Physician’s Favorite 


predigested, non Irritating. easily assiml- 
lated food indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, elther iu 


cy It has been the positive means of saving 
mauy lives, having been successfui in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falled. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, | 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.0U. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Drugais's, Be.. 50e , 
A vaduable pamphlet 
Injants and Invatida”™ sent free on applicat 


Weis, Ricwarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. | 


on™ The | 
ation. 


H. M. MAG Gen’! 
T.F.SPEA 
E MAGI 


Ase’t Gen’! 


THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Gen’! Ag’t Paci 


H. KELLOGG, President. A, W. JILLSON, Vice Pres 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Seo’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 


Ag’t West. 0. 
Cincinnatt, 


three 


7 


Pearantecs First Mortg 

7 to S per cent. semi-annual 

— of principal and interest remitted free Prompt 
secured on Estate 

iw or improved farms in Mi 


in Min- 


8% 


e Bonds, pring 
nuterest. 


V EST Soun 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. Pexxiss, L. BH. Parains, 
President LAWRENCE, KAR. Seere 


PAID UP CAPITAL, 

The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com - 

and year Debentures based u 
and Assets of over 


the 
and lLKeliable 


retary 
$250,000.00 


formation; Branch Offices in N. Y. City and 
N. ¥. Office, 1597 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agents 


B PERCENT 


Dank, 


WHEATLET 


A NEW 


BREAKFAST 


FOOD. 
Absolutely the Best. 


Delicious, | 
Oracked 


or 
Grits, 
or Oat Meal. 


Cooke 


u 
bl bbia. and 


your it. 
ANKLIN MILLS CO. 


29 


| OF THD 


ATLANTIC 
‘Matual Insurance Company. 


Maine 


ment, and can 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending Sist December, 1885, for which 
oertificates will be iasued on and > 
se Pourth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
ADOI 
CHARLES ROBER INTU 
MOORE CHARLES Manan 
A. RAVEN, WILL GRYCE. 
Wi STURG JOHN OTT 
BENJAMIN JAMES DE FOREST, 
THOS. B CODDINGTON, JOAN 
ILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON 
JA  Dober, SENAY HA 
H. MACY Ww D. MORGAN, 
IN PD. EDWAED 
EDWAED | LOYD JONES, 
THOMAS 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-/resident. 
W. H. H. MOORKE, 24 Vice-President, 
& 4. RAVEM. 84 View Provident 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.W heat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


A Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican All Impurities Removed. Pre. 
pared for the table in ten minutes, 

Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 


(Registered Trade Mark. ) 
Breakfast PATENTED. 


circulars, etc., to Tas Cergats 


For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
Gereals. M'r’e Co., 83 Murra Street, N. Y. 


(Incorporated 1875.) 


¥|CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve Premium Fund, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 


Net Surplus, 


T. B. GREEN 
w. L. BIGELOW 


E. SNOW, Jr., 


HOME 


CASH ASSETS, 


a 


SUMMARY ASSETS 


Bonds and Mortgaces, being first Ilen on Real 
United States Stocks (market value) 
value: 


Sec’s. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January, 1886. 


$3,000,000 00 
3,011,637 00 
378,483 98 
1,227,995 10 


. $7,618,116 08 


2.570.390 00 
1,522,550 00 
000 


355.290 30 


Total, $7,618,116 08 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Y. P. & See’y, 


= 
1 
af aire on the Bist of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to 3ist December, 
1885 .. $3,856,078 66 
; reg Premiums on Policies not marked 
| Of Ist January, 1885............... 1,830,528 10 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,196,148 76 
| Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to Sist December, 1885,$3,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the 
same period........... $1,915,020 67 
Retarns of Pre- 
miums and 
The Company has the following asseta, viz: 
| York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
) Loans secured by Stooks, and other- 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recetvabie 
Qeah in Bank.......... 22808 
per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
“Gcates of profits will be pald to the holders 
| thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 
_ The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
LS 1861 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
| or legal on and 
S > ee after Tuesday, the Second o ruary next,from 
| Whloh date all interest thereon will cease,” The 
erve for Re-Insurance........... 1,834,982 36 | Certificates to be produced at the time of . 
BT SURPLUS .................. @ 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... $4,488,220 70 
Offers to tn 
bearing 6 pe : 
Loal 
| 
| | 
22.550 
07.056 
Premiums ancollected and tn Meads of Age 
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OUR REFERENCE LIST. 

Our readers having found the 
Reference List of New Books and 
New Editions which has regular- 
ly appeared in our first issue of 

> each month of much value as a 
summary of the recent publica- 
tions, their attention is especially 
called to the list which appears in 
this number, In thislist are given 
the titles, prices, authors, and 
names of the publishers of nearly 
all the latest publications, and 
it comprises not only most of the 
books that have been already 
issued for the holiday season, but. 
many that have not been here- 
tofore announced. This list, to- 
gether with the one that we intend 
publishing in our first December 
number, will make an approzxi- 
mately correct list of ali the fall 
publications of the leading pub- 
lishers, and will be especially 
useful when selecting gift-books 
for the Holidays. 


GRAND CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
Way announces three grand first-class excur- 
sions tothe Pacific Coast, leaving Chicago 
November 9, November 16, and Decem- 
ber 7, at extremely low rates. For addi- 
tional informatior, tickets, sleeping car 
accommodations, etc., apply to nearest ticket 
agent, or aldress E A. HoLprook, G. T. & 
P.A.,C. R. I. & P. R'y, Chicago, 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


The combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood's Sarsapariila are peculiar to 
this medicine, and anknown to otuers. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is notaliquidorasnuff. cents 


Don't surFER CoLp To ACcUMULATE on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronicinflammation. Attack the first symptoms 
of pulmonary irritation with Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar, and achieve an eary victory. 
Sold by all Druggists at 250 , 50c., and $1. 

Gleur’s Sal phur Soap beals and beantifies, Ba 

GermanCorn Remover kil!sCurns, Bunions25e 

Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. Me 
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THE ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 
FURNACE. 


A STRICTLY SANITARY HEATER. 
Reproducing In the oy all the purity of the ex 


erleas Grate, ry Ri Con 

the latest improve oes not 

regulated, bu than any other 

lowest | made, e, and w ty is considered is the 
est in 
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as being the for dwelling-house 
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The cons ion and Sanitary application of this 
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SMITH ANTHONY 8TOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, 
2 and 54 Union STREET, - + Boston, Mass. 


New York Agency, 106 & 108 Beekman St. 


FOR INVALIDS. 
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6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND SEW YEAR 
Our 1SS7 New 
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i Malf Wreath Fastla desl nin ¥ éin 
Rose, 3x3 Hiram ch of Kuses Huds 12 in. 
1 Head, 4x5 1 Pond ‘Lily’ buds and 5x6 
insel Desiga, 7 in. 1 Boquet of Full-blown Panel ca a, 10in. high 
bunch of F uschias. icry aby tor in Outline, in. 
1 bunch of St 1 Alphabet, 1% tn. high, with Sprig o fre 
1 vine of Ferget-me-not« and outline design, Bo and Girl Khating, 7 high 
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larber ea, 3 in. high 1 bequet Datsics and buds Darrow desi 
angle “Rone and 23 in. lepray Lillies of che Valley, 3} in. | I Uttlo Batter’ elesed wings 
with Seallop, 2) in. wide ray ef Aetumn paves new ecallep wich orget- mols 
design, IT we Ow branch ac in. wide I vince Cece nd Bade, inchs 
Laprig ef Geldca in. high Batchelor’ Butte Butterf on of Reseduc, 
1 bunch o ond and in. in for Flannel i Butterfiy with wide epen wi 
1 claster of Strawberrics«, y helding er, 7 cone orget- 
1 sprig of ks and Girl for Tidy, in. ateh we ork 
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2 Siars Lemall An r argo bunch is ull-blown Kose unch Forget- me- nots 
| Pansy 1 bunch Violets | Batehelor’s Button | Qamall UutterLice | 1 Vine of Reses, 2in. wily 
1 Arrow 1 Btaff of Musio largo bunch 1&terand Anchor vine of Roses, in. wih 
8 Sparrows 1 Ried, .x5 inches fid R and Buds enand Okickens 1 le Buttercup, tx? in 
1 Buttercup Owl on braneh ' of lowers, in. pray Jessamine (1sprig of Asters, 2x3\ 
ulip, Sin. flying ®wallow (1 Birdon ia. utt bunch of Panales, in, 
Mttle gird Buttorfly Half with Face olding Hat praiding ine, 2 in. wide 
rig Pin ines of D pdse braneh of R Pin. 1 Pretty Girl's nce raiding Vine, 1} in. wid. 
olden K 2 Owls a branch! 1 largoepray ef Whoat 5 hak odes g of Smilax, 5in.h! - 
I sprig  lolote 1 Flying Bird, bin. & Sprigs Forget-me-not 1 Odd Girt with Hoop, for T 
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BOOKS. 
your owa © Note, Be rder or 
‘all oF orders to to WORLD Nassau Now York. 


‘dealers place thel 


Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful 
will find the new /887 Outfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
CO., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and jt is 
se/aom that we oan recommend aaything with se much confidence as we do 
this. It i the largest and best Outfit we have ever seen for the money, 
and gives complete satisfaction. Kind/y mention our Paper when you order, 


PRICE ~ WILL LAST A LiF A LIFE TIME. 


on receipt of post card, “HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE, 
showing how thousands have been immediately relieved and 
promptly and permanently cured of 


i TARRH, WAY FEVER, The 
HITIS, ‘and affections of Bromehial A 


By of cial Air, oced by Dr. Morrat's unique invention. Over 280,000 instruments 
by dottors. The unsolicited reports recetved may be seen at the pany’s 

where the éxtraar of the Am in demonstrated ty the Company's Medical Adviser, who ¥ 

an wer apy inquiries, elther persona! or by Stee babe ont charge. 


AMERICAN AMMGNTAPHONE C1, Lowen, 30 Sr, Hew Yon 
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Unique and Tasteful Designs 


In THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 
FURNITURE 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Warren Ward & Co., 


Desiguers aod Manufacturers, 
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DANL. JUDSON & SON, LD, LONDON, 
A. F, Freeman, 46 Murray St., N.Y. 
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| WASHINGT ON. WARREN CO. N.J. 
rt INDELIBLE. Cannuté 
A. Rest and Bed Trey J be washed out afler 
and all kinds of retcther 
valids’ Beds. } 
ee to ac Om DAL. ‘800 To ae inte tiful scart 
pas Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, Bil a= nets, Agate ndian Rehos, Frade Supplies 


| 


1886. 


THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


The following is President Cleveland's 
proclamation designating Thursdsy, No 
vembar 25, asa day of thanksgiving and 


prayer : 

“It bas long been the custom of the people 
of the United States, on a9 day in each year 
especially set apart for that purpose by their 
Chief Executive, to acknowledge the good. 
ness and mercy of God, and to invoke his con- 
tinued care and protection. In observance 
of such custom, I, Grover Cleveland, Preel- 
dent of the U aited States, do hereby designate 
and set apart Thursday, the 25th day of No 

vember instant, to be observed and kept asa 
day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

* Oa that day letall our people forego their 
accustomed employments, and assemble in 
their usual places of worship, to give thanks 
to the Ruler of he Universe for our continued 
enjoyment of the blessings of a free govern- 
ment, for a renewal of business prosperity 
throughout our land, for the return which 
has rewarded the labor of those who till the 
soil, and for our progressas a people in all 
that makes a nation great. 

while we contemplate the infinite 
power of God in earthquake, flood, and storm, 
let the grateful hearts of those who have 
been shielded from harm through his mercy 
be turned in sympathy and kindness toward 
those who have euflered througa his visita- 
tions. Let us also in the midst of our thanks 
giving remember the poor and needy with 
cheerfal gifts and alms, so that our service 
may, by deeds of charity, be madeacceptable|s 5, 
in the sight of the Lord. 


Nov. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING. 


[To Dr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Noble. Read 
at the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of their marriage, September 15, 1886. 


Br Many J. Wittcox. 


We come with grateful joy to-day, 
Dear friends, so tried and true, 

To thank you for your ministries, 
And thank our Lord for you. 


Backward we turn our loving thought, 
To greet that day of days 

That made you one, and claims thereby 
Our meed of hearty praise. 


Oh! never day was half so fair, 
Or skies so bright above ; 

E'en birds and bioesoms whispered low 
Of hope and home and love. 


Your hope bas since the hopeless cheered, 
Your home tbe homeless fed, 

Your love on many a lonely path 
flas dows of healing shed. 


And now, dear friends, with joy we hall 
This sliver wedding day, 

Whose light plays througb your shising hair 
With many a gleaming ray, 


For we recall the story told 
Of One who tits on high, 

The allver to refine, the dross 
To purge and purify. 


We know that when bis image falr 
Appears in clearest lines, 

Then “silver tried and proved "’ he stamps 
The meta! he refines. 


Oar Lord has watched your dally lives, 
And, by bis grace in wrought, 

Has seen his image clearer glow 
Ia every deed and thought. 


50, lovingly and reverently, 
Dear friends, we honor now 

Your likeness to our riven Lord, 
Stamped upon heart and brow. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Why Indian summer? Did the red men build - 
Their camp fires in the woods these later days, 
And so with warmth the pleasant land was filled, 
Ard the biae smoke spread to a thin white 
haze? 


How eped the bunter’s arrow ‘mid the trees, 
And the ripe leaves sung softly overhead ; 

And they sing the old-time symphonies, 
aa their garlands o’er the nameless 


And thus may Mother Earth, and sky and air, 
Keep sacred many an anniversary day, 
Tho’ heedless mortals hear nor hymn nor 
prayer, 
Nor read the signs along the accustomed way. 
O mystic charm, that crowns the purple hill! 
O breath of balm, from some sweet hidden 


Place | 
Send the slow blood the quickening palse to 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


|} LOVE-MAKING IN PADDY-LAND. 


I. 
Vader Kitlys Window. 
Ah. then ! whois that there talkin’ 
* Sure it’s only me, you know. 
I was thinkin’ we'd go walkin'—" 
“Wor ye caly thinkin’ so?" 
* Och, ye neecn't be so cruel, 
An’ me thrudged this riven mile ''— 
“It cruel, Michael, jewel; 
Sure I'm dhressin’ all the while." 


If, 
Before Michael's Cottage. 
“ There, now. that’s my cottage, Kitty.” 
“Is it, Mike?” 
Yis; an’ isn't it pretty?" 
“ Hm !—lonesome like." 
Lonesome '"*—(Now's your minute ' 
Michael, athrike 
* Darlint, {f you were In it 
“Arrabh, Mike 
—[Temple Bar. 


AN INVISIBLE AGIS (ARMOR). 


One of the most curious features abont the 
Compound Oxygen {a Its efficacy as a protec- 

tlan from disease during exposure copse- 
Qgent upon nursing fever patients. The 
se *ret is found inthe fact that it maintains the 
vitality under ctrcamstances of great fatigue, 

and, by destroying the’germs of disease taker 

into the system throvgh the month and nes 

trile, prevents irocuiation. Botin the curing 
of di-esses it isthat Dre. & 
Compouod Oxsgen, made by them at 1,520 
Arch Street, P: i adelphia, Pa., stands beyonce 
any competitors. Consumption, Broncobitis, 

Neuralgia, aod Roeunatism are effectively 
cured by {.. Send for a free manna! of treat- 

ment ¢ and testimonials. 
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free o 
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rite at once. 
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WhatEverybody Says 


Must be true. And the upanimous praise which 
people who have used it give Hood’s Saresparilila 
shonid convince those who have never tried this 
medicine of itsgreat curative powers, If you suffer 
from impore biocod, that tired feeling, depressed 
epirita, dyspepsia, or kidney and iver complaints 
give Hood’s Sarsaparilia a fair trial and you will be 
greatly benefited. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My wife baa had very poor heslth for a long 
time, suffering from indigestion, poor sppetite, and 
constant headache. She found no relief till she 
tried Hood's Saraaparilia. She is now taking the 
third bottle, and never felt betterin her life. We 
feel it a duty to recommend it to every One we 
know.” G. SOMERVILLE, Moreland, Cook Co., Il. 


Cives Health and 8trength 


“Hood's Sarsaparilia as a blood purifier has no 
equal. it tones the system, strengthens and tavig 
orates, giving nerw life. I have taken it for kidney 
* complaint with the best results.” D. K. SAUNDERS, 
Pearl! Street, Cinomaati, Oh'o. 

down from hard ‘work, I tried Hood’: 
la, abd it so bullt me that | have con 
tevise. I have f in it as Glood 


Bulletin Boston, Mass” Commercial 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $i for®. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & COA Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


DYSPEPSIAI 


This common and annoying disease, so prevalent 
In the United States, is speedily and perma- 
nently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not quack or coreall remedy. but positive 
pepela. Constipation, Indigestion ani Stek 

mediate relief after the iaynoderate use of Stim. 
Tebacee. [f rour druggist does not keep ft, 
‘fireet to the Cempanr. Treatixe on Diseases of the Stomach, 
free. Price $) per box, post-palt, $5 for boxes. Address 
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Vesey St., New York. 
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Shaving Stick,” 


eontalining 
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bave given the’ Yankee 
Soap” ita world wide 
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convenience to 
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shaving cup. This soap 
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—each stick inciosed 
in a turned wood case. 
covered with leather 


ENIENT. ELE 


CONV 
GANT, DELIGATFUL 
ASK TOUR DKUGOIST FOR 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 
or send 2% cents for a sample by mail to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


GLASTON BURY, CONN. 
(FORMERLY WILLIAMS AND BROS., MANCHESTER, 1840.) 
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styles. ect ft Ad stating sise, 
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“Our constant aim ts to make them the 
Finest in the Worid.” 


Ask YOUR GROCER 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BSHOWINC OUR PATENTEO 
TRAOE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHEO TO THE STRING ANDO THE 
STRIPEO CANVAS, AG IN CUTS. 


little in hut of unrivalled quality. 
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(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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ing of the basket. 


a A. Handle for dumping. 
B. Lever for sbaking. 
it C. Draught alide. 
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18 Street, Boston, 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
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Address M. L. M., Plainfield, N. J, 
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